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^^FFICIALLY, and for more hours 
than there are in a week. I’m a 
stage designer for TV and the theater. 
In my spare time I write westerns 
and science fiction and French poetry. 
Which leaves me only z: little time for 
reading and listening to my thousands 



of classical records and collecting 
things and entertaining friends. It is 
no wonder, I am told, that at age for- 
ty-five I am still a bachelor. ' 

As for my background — I was born 
in Los Angeles, grew up in San Fran- 
(Continued on page 127) 








I T STRIKES me that Ihe big problem 
of the mechanized and atomic age is 
going to be neither machines noi' atoms — 
but people. It begins to appear that flesh, 
blood, and human mental resistance are 
just not strong enough to stand the in- 
creasing piessuie. I^'hen pressures become 
too. great, the weakest link of resistance 
has to give. ' • ' ' . 

it would appear that the - weakest Jink 
in this 'picture, is Man. , ’ , 

O NE OF THE main problems facing 
the space-flight planners even now, 
is whether or not the -human animal can 
stand up to the awful adventure of in- . 
vadi-ng the cosmos. They call it space 
medicine -and it could conceivably knock 
the whole deal into the' waste basket if it 
isn’t solved. 

But we can come even closer to home 
and to the immediate p)ese]it in observing 
this thing. The pressures of our every- 
day living in this year of our Lord, 
can be likened to a steam .boiler filled to 
capacity with no safety valve. ' 

T he ‘DAILY papei-s gi%-e us' a clue of 
Where the weak link is in our' overall 
chain. Homo Sapiens. A little investigation 
shbws him giving in to the pressure in 
wholesale lots. He. takes a gun and goe.-s 
out and kills a few people on the -street. 
He puts down his newspaper and -begins 
yelling-on ^e subway and the boys in the 
white coats come and get him. He shoots 
his'.wife tecause supper- is late. She, shoo.ts • 
her husband because he. comes home late 
for supper. Homo Sapiens Junior .gets 
piciu^ because Uad won’t give him the 
.car- and ends Dad’s earthly, career with 
one quick stroke of a hatchet. Then 
junior', feeling Mom will be -Ipnesome 
without Dad, arranges a double funeral 
with another blow of his little ax. 

T he ABO'VE examples are not fiction. 
They are fact, gleaned from head- 



lines , published during a single week. 

The apologists for the times say so 
what? Death and violence have always 
been with ’.us; That’s true, but >iOt on to- 
day's vast scale. Nor have our insane 
. asylums ever been as full. Never have our 
psychiatrists been so busy. 

I T SEEMS to me that the underlying, 
cause of all this abnormality is FEAR. 
If.-lhat is true, from whence springs this 
fear? 

It is claimed by some that the possibiii- 
ty of global war gejicrates it. -Granting 
this, we are still faced -with the faet that 
the dread concept of the next war lests 
directly upon the Machine Age and the 
atom. 

P eople did not cringe at thought of 
the Ameidcan Revolution — that is, 

they' didn't become glassy-eyed neurosis 
collectors. Even World 'War One was faced 
with far more righteous anger -than fear. 

So it is not beyond reason to claim that . 
man stands, now, in deathly fear of the 
progress men have looked forward to and 
yearned for through the a.ges. 

■ This is no doubt ti'ue because He knows 
he must ad.iudSe this new progress upoji 
the basis'-of his . own weaknesses. 

H e IS \VELL awaie of his shoi:tcom- 
ings — ills instinctive urge to turn all . 
things to hia own benefit no matter what 
bi'utai methods are necessary to do this. 

. In short, Man is losing his marbles .try- 
ing to _perserye soniethiiig that does not 
exist in this man world of today. 

Safety. Security. The old. methods 
of protecting one’s own could -be 
lived with. -The new methods — the present 
concept of warfare,, are too horrible .to. 
contemplate. So Mankind finds flesh and 
mind cringiiig before the concept of' the • 
future. 
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N O PHASE •• of fundamental physics 
makes a more fascinating- subject'for 
study . than the familiar branch known- as;, 
optics. -Because . the ‘nature” of light^is so 
intimately connected with the structure of 
matter,' the'composition'of atoms,-optics is 
assuming a new importance, quite .distinct" 
f rom -the commonplace “geometric” optics 
of lenses and focal points.' Physical optics, 
as the science is called, is afthe very heart 
and core of quantum theory, since it is 
from this source that our knowledge of 
things and events derives. 

The most '.impressive statement- -to- be 
.made about familiar physical optics -con- 
cerns the phenomenon of interference. Eve- 
ryone has seen the alternate black and 
white lines visible when two ^at pieces of 
glass are placed together, or the colored 
diffusencss of a soap bubble or an oil 
slick. These things are due to interference, 
and it is here that some interesHng ques-, 
tions come up. 

Light is a wave motion. The books say 
that if you take, two beams of light of the ■ 
same frequency and mix them so -that the 
waves. are out of phase, they cancel. Too 
.often they don't point oat clearly that_the_ 
waves rmist come from, the identical Ughf • 
source for this to happen. It. is thus an 
amazing and' suepfising fact that two light 
beams add to< produce nothing! 

Off-hand this sounds like- a - violation of 
the theory of the conservation of energy; 
as if something is awry. How can you add 
two energy spots and gqt nothing. The 
energy, had to go somewhere! It is' there 
that t.uantum theory receives another boost. 
Liglit.is not simply a wave motion. It is 
aUo 'a particle thing, a substance of tiny 
“jihoton” bullets which, in sortie inexplicable, 
way, are related and combined with each 
other. Both quantum effects «and wave ef- 
fects remain together. 

Uccently it has been clarified that, for 
interference - effects to occur, .the' light 
source- must be common to the .two waves — 
usually- obtained -^by reflection. Therefore, 

. v.ijhin the - total system itself, energy is 
preserved aiid ho physical laws are violat- 
,cd. This thorny problem'has bothered many 
an obsc;-ver; 

Optics is one of the oldest of the exact 
• sciences.-- At the same time, it is one of the 
newest. The spectroscope, with its analyti-. 
cal ability,- has brought to' optical science 
an -infinite rishness, not yet done with.- The 
futur,^ of optics is- “bright” indeed, since it 
. -is so intimately connected with .what hap- 
pens in the. interior of atoms. After all, 
that’s where' light originally jcomes from. 



^\/ dhouund Jhs ^h£s 
By Sam Dswey 

T V W.AVES have a limited range and 
must be wafted from tower to tower 
even over a . few hundred miles. How, then, 
can the future see a world-wide net of-'T'V 
. linking one country with the other? 
'Visionaries -have • proposed ..airplanes 
hovevi-ng overhead, with Wuilt-in TV^ re- 
lays, others have thought .in terms .of. 
bouncing the waves off the Moon, using 
our- nearest neighbor as a sort of relay. 
Others have visualized permanent satellite 
stations in space serving' as relays. 

None of these ideas is fantastic. None 
of tliem is beyond eventual executionl But-, 
technologically, they’re tough propositions, 
avvaiting considerably more money- and re- 
search and know-hbw than we now have. 

Brigadier General Sarnoff, a fa.mous 
name in- applied electro3iic engineering, is 
becoming impatient. • He wants to see a 
world linked by TV as it now is by radio, 
He wants a little village in Israel, or a 
tiny hut in South Africa, or a small town 
in the Ax'gentine, to be as closely linked 
by TV with, say, New "Vork or Chicago 
as it is -now by radio and telephone. Prom 
a technical standpoint this is entirely pos- 
sible and practical. About the only bar- 
riers arejiolitics and j»ioney-r-and the last- 
named is "hot' a real barrier. 

Sarnoff’s proposal is common sense it- 
self. He' suggests linkings the world by a 
scries of -thirty-mile TV relay stations ex- 
actly- like those used 'to link the Pacific 
coast of the United 'States to thg Atlantic, 
with all the intermediate connections! He 
. visualizes a chain ^ TV relay towers 
reaching noi’th through Canada, through 
Alaska, . across . the' narrow- Bering Strait 
down Manchuna'into Asia aiid across into 
Euro'pc and 'Af-rica. Similarly-, a ."chain 
would reach Southward through Mexico 
and Central America to South America. 

This, proposal is not a fantasy, -nor the 
blaring of a • publicity seeker, nor the 
vague idea of an idealist. Katlier it is the 
■cpld^bloodcd, -scientific, sensible plan of a 
'thinking engineer not limited in perspec- 
tive by petty considerations of political 
limitations.' Some plan, Sarnoff knows, 
eventually will be devised to unite the 
world by' TV. Why. wait, he asks-r^o it 
now, now, now! The means are at hand; 
there is no reaso'n other than nationalism 
stopping us. Unfortunately, probably the 
nationalism - of- the- Soviets would prevent 
the Asiatic link, .but. surely . some otlier 
means could; be found to tie-in Europe 
and Africa- even if it necessitated going 
across the wastes of Cfreehland and the 
-.Arctic, -thence through Sweden to North- 
ern Europe. - ’ . 
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Hci Was a cbild who knew nothing of living 

or dying. Yet, when they met at last, face 

to face, even death was forced to obey him 

I TS FULL NAME is the Hospital, greatest monuments to' both medical 
of che County of Cook of the 'science and the art of swift, efficient 
otate of Illinois. It is .tKe largest administrationi.lt .is made up of many 
• and possibly the busiest hospital in departments, the most spectacular of 
the world- and no one' has the time to which is probably Emergency, 
call it by its fu;l name. So it is Twenty-four hours a day the ambu- 
knovyn far. and wide as The County, lances .and the police wagons bring 
with, the added identification of Hos- them in — the slashed and the mah- 
■pital-Ucked on at times; but not often, ^gled and the broken. The County takes 
The- County is'- one of the world’s them as th^ come, . puts them : to- 
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gather and spews them back into the unless Morton came out of it. “That 
streets to be smashed up all oyer ' hood must . have iron guts,” Sales 



But the County is a hospital, not 

the Grotto of. Lourdes. It wins .and Through the 'night and into the next- 
if loses and^in case of either result day, came dozens of calls over- the 
the men of the County know why. County wires. The voices of women; 
They know death is inevitable. And sexy and otherwise. The voices of 
they know their percentage of wins^ men; both frightened and curious, 
goes up in exact ratio* with their ever- And always the same reply; 
increasing medical knowledge. “Mr, Morton’s- condition is as good 

But there is a time on record when as can be expected. ...” 

none of these rules held true — when . But no one on the outside had the 

the County. seemingly had a miracle® facts. Only within the walls of the 
on its hands, - County was the truth known. ’ 

The operator said, “I will connect A miracle on the Third Floor. . 
you with the Third Floor.” ' ' 

Rodney Sales, Assistant District At- On Thursday, the orphans came to 
torney, snubbed out. his dgarette and ,the County from the Good Shepherd 
waited for, “Third Floor. West Wing.” Home to -visit the sick. It was a 
The voice was the voice of the County touching and worthy arrangement, 
— aloof, remote — suggesting , clean, thought of and put into practice by 
coot sheets, rubber soles, quiet halls; . House Mother Florence. Daly. On 

suggesting no - interest in affairs each- Thursday afternoon, a dozen' 

beyond its walls. . children .appeared at ' the call-desk 

“Is Skeets Morton dead yet?”- - with small bouquets; hand-made trin- 
A momenfof flat silence. “Who is kets, and words of cheer dutifully 

calling, please?” . memorized in return for afternoons 

Rodney Sales frowned, in annoyance, away . from the Home. 

“This is the D-A’s office. What about With true County 'efficiency, a siu- 
Morton?” - ■ dent nurse -spread them thinly through 

“Mr. Morton’s condition is as good the hospitar' and gathered ^em up 
as can be expected^ at ; this time.” It again later' with the help of a record 
was a , stock answer, one they could sheet showing their various locations, 
haye' put on a record, but it told- Thus ’it was that a small, solemn- 
Sales.: what he wanted to know. , ' eyed; boy carrying a clutch of be- 

“is the cop still on Morton’s door?” draggled daisies in his fist, presented 

“There .is a police officer on duty himself^ to plainclbthesman Doyle in 
..-in' the hall. Would, you- care to speak the hall of Third Floor, West Wing, 
to him?” . Doyle grinned. “Hello, sonny.” 

“Yes — no— no, -never mind”’ Sales ' ' The boy did not smile; yet his re- 
cradled the phone and dawed'a fresh ' ply\yas friendly. “My name is Tommy 
cigarette from his pack. It had. been a White.” ^ . 

wasted call, really. If .Monton had “I’m. glad to know you, Tomniy.” 

• died, the. office -would have been im-- , “Are you a policeman?” 
mediately informed. Also if he re- ^ “Well — yes — ” 

gained consciousness. Sales scowled. “You’re guarding, that door^ aren’t 
Nothing could be done about Whitney you?” . 



again. 



muttered, and lit his cigarette. 
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Ml RACLE AT THE COUNTY 



“Well — in a way, I guess I am. 
You got somebody sick in the. hos- 
pital?” 

■ “Lots of .people. We come every 
Thursday. We’re the orphans.”/ 

“Say! That’s nice. Remembering - 
the sick.” 

“Sheets Morton is in that room, 
isn’t he?” 

“That’s right. But you better get 
along and visit your sick people. 
They’ll be wailing for you.”. 

The solemn dark eyes held like 
magnets on Doyle’s face. “I’d like to 
visit Sheets Morton.” 

“Nobody's allowed to go in there.” 
“Just to give him . these flowers?” 
“He wouldn’t appreciate them. He’s 
asleep. Now you run along and find 
somebody that’s awake — maybe sit- 
ting up. It’s my job to keep people 
out of this room.” 

“I’d like to go in for just a minute 
if you’d let nie.” 

'Children weren’t exactly Doyle’s 
forte. He was a tough cop and pre- 
ferred, while on duty, to meet people 
you could send away with a twisted 
arm. He scratched his jaw and looked 
up the hall toward the starched nurse 
at the reception desk. 

But aid. came quietly, on rubber 
heels, -from the opposite direction. 
Doyle turned in obvious relief. “Hey, 
Doc — will you: take this kid some- 
where else? He’s getting to be kind of 
a -bother. He wants to go in Morton's 
room'” 

“I’m not a doctor,” the young man 
replied. “I’m an interne.” He spoke to 
Doyle while keeping his eyes firmly 
upon Tommy White. And he corrected 
Doyle probably more from habit than 
importance. A m o m e n t of silence, 
punctuated his- words before he said, 
“Hello, son.” 

“I’m Tommy White.” 

“Yes, I know. I came here looking 



for you. Let’s have a talk. Tommy.” 
•T wanted to give my flowers to 
Skeets Morton.” 

“It’s against the rules to go into 
his room.” 

“'Why were you looking for me?” 
The question, somewhat out of 
tempo, caught the interne at a loss. 
That and the complete self-possession 
with which the boy spoke. *T — 
because I thought yoii might be here 
■and I want to ‘^talk to you. Let’s go 
down to the waiting room.” . 

'^HE- INTERNE reached out to lay 
a cupped hand behind Tommy 
White’s head and thus urge him into 
movement. But the hand didn’t quite 
touch. “I’ll be glad to go with you,” 
Tommy said gravely. ‘.‘The one on 
this floor?” 

“Why — yes,” and the interne found 
h.imself following the boy along the 
corridor toward a small • curtained 
room at, the far end. The room was 
vacant. Tommy sat down on a back- 
less bench, laid the daisies down,, 
folded his hands, and spoke with the. 
composure of a court justice hearing 
a case. 

“What do you want to talk about?” 

. The interne pulled up a chair and 
sat facing the boy. Fora full minute 
he studied the deep, dark eyes, the 
pale, composed, Httle-boy features. His 
stare was returned with sober interest. 
Suddenly the interne smiled. 

“My name is- Joe Satterly.” 

“I’m very glad to know you.” 

“I work here, I’m stiidying to be a 
doctor.” 

“I know — an interne.” 

“Ah — yes. How old are you, ^Tom- 
my?” 

“I’ll be. nine in September.” 

“Do you' like to visit here at the 
hospital?” - , , 

This required a little thought. 
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“Yes." The word was spoken low. 
“What do you like best about it?" 
“The ride from the Home in the 
station wagon." 

“How many times have you been 
here?" 

“Seven times." 

Joe Satterly took a memo, folded 
once, from his jacket pocket. He 
studied the memo for a moment, then 
opened his mouth. Biit instead of 
speaking he got abruptly up from his 
chair, .took three long steps, pulled a 
hand roughly- along his, jaw, and mut- 
tered, “Oh, nuts!" - ' . ■ 

An amused voice answered, -T 
agree. And just what is this? Are you 
third-degreeing children now?" 

Joe’s motion of turning was in the 
nature of a. guilty start. He said, “Oh, 
Miss Webb. You startled me.” 

The girl was a brunette; cool inside 
the armour of her crisp white uni- 
form; and pretty enough to make al- 
most any .man resent her aura of' im- 
personal efficiency. “Sorry. I’m round-- 
ing. up the infants. .It took informa- 
tion from the police to find this one." . 

“We were having a little talk. You’d 
better go along . with- Miss Webb; 
Tommy. We’ll get together again." 
The 'almost sullen frustration in the 
interne’s tone was perfectly matched 
by that in his manner.. -Miss Webb 
smiled. “Come, Tommy. -The bus is 
waiting." 

“It’s a station wagon," the. child 
said gravely. 

“That’s right. The. .station wagon. 
You go ahead. I’ll catch up with'you." 

She brushed the child through the 
curtains, glancing up and down the 
hall as she did so. Then she turned, to 
find Joe Satterly already close; She- 
went Wo his arms. 

“ilfwj Webb," he whispered. ' 

“Jlfr. Satterly. Careful-^my uni-, 
form — my Ijp— " 

" “Baby.” - - " 



“How would you like to get kicked 
out of County?" 

“You’re a bitch. You’d stand at the- 
window and laugh." 

• “We’re a pair of fools. Why can’t 
we get .our biology in the. dissecting 
rooms?" Her kiss was warm and avid. 
When they drew apart,, she asked, 
“What goes with this entertaining 
children?" 

Joe’s manner changed somewhat — as 
though her question - had acted as a 
catylyst. “I’ve got to talk to you. 
Whal? time are you off?" ^ - 

“I get three hours — from seven to 
ten." - 

“The apartmentjs dear. I’ll wait 
for you there." . ^ . 

. She studied him for’ a moment-^ 
puzzled. Then she smiled. “You’re 
sure it’s for — talking?” 

“Yes. Either I’ve stumbled onto, the 
biggest thing yet — or I?m ready for 
the psycho ward. I’ve got to tell you 
about it. I’d rather have you call me 
crazy than anybody else." 

“Are yoii readyr Miss Webb?" • 

They whirled to see Tommy White 
standing with the,.pushed-back cur- 
tain in his hand, his great dark eyes 
regarding them gravely. 

.UYOU’RE CRAZY, Joe. Stark rav- 
' ing mad." 

It was -a small one-room apartment 
several -of the internes -.rented jointly 
without the knowledge of the hospital 
authorities. They took turns using the 
place for various bi^ of personal busi- 
ness. 

- Alma Webb . had . found complete 
com.fort in an easy chair^ one leg 
hung casually over- an arm. She no 
longer looked distant or efficient. She 
watched Joe., Satterly pace the floor; 
watched him with a mixture of- amuse- 
ment. and languor. Joe. stopped his 
pacing and turned to stare at her with 
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some exasperation. “A^ma! I don’t' 
think you've been listening.” 

She smiled. “I'm. too disappointed. 
You really did want -to talk. Think of 
my wounded ego.” 

“Damn your ego!” 

Her smile was motherly now. “Well, 
it was quite broken up, really. Even 
if I’d been concentrating — ” 

.‘T’ll go over it again — slowly.” 
“Please do, darling. I got this much: 
that that hoodlum in 309 should be 
<lead hut he isn’t. It’s quite the sensa- 
tion of. the hospital.” 7 

“It’s more than that, Alma.” 
“Darling, aren’t you taking it too 
seriously? . Remember the wonders of 
modern medicine and surgery.” 

“Listen — will you take serious- 
ly?” . ■ “ 

Alma sighed. Three hours was such 
a short time. “Yes, darling. Tell it • 
from the beginning.” 

“There are things you don’t know 
about Sheets Morton — things I’m in a 
position to find out.” 

“I heard there were twenty-four 
machine gun slugs — ” 

“Thirty-six. Two directly through 
the heart; eighteen in the pelvic re- 
gions; lungs riddled. The result should 
have been instant death.” 

“But they sutured the heart.” 

“Of course they did, but they 
shouldn’t have had the chance. He 
was mowed down on the street from a 
passing sedan at approximately four 
o’clock Monday afternoon. He lay on 
the sidewalk for twenty minutes. All 
the blood should have gone out of 
him by then but -he didn’t .bleed much 
—didn’t bleed through holes large 
enough for a man’s fist. 

“They got him to the^hospital in 
about fifteen minutes and -were a 
little slow in pushing him. through to 
surgery because nobody would be- 
lieve it. They remove'd his left kidney 
in two pieces. His intestines -looked 



like something out of a swiss ch'eese 
factory so they left them alone. I was 
watching in the theater and they 
opened the pleural cavity strictly from 
. curiosity. They wanted to see a heart 
that kept on beating after a man was 
dead.” 

■^URSE WEBB’S professional inter- 
^ . , est had come to the fore.. “It 
was a remarkable case.” ^ 

"Remarkable? I saw that heart. 
Alma. It looked like tattered red 
rag with a mouse jumping around in- 
side it. Even after suturing you could 
have driven a truck through the holes. 
And yet the man lived. He’s . alive 
now when every known law of God 
and man says he. should be dead!’! 
Alma Webb laid a cool hand 
. against Joe’s taut neck muscles, mas- 
saged expertly. “Darling, cl'on’t tighten 
up so. You donit have to sell me. I’m 
sold. It’s a freak or a miracle or any- . 
thing'you-say but don’t get so worked 
up. Let’s keep. on living.” ®.‘ 

Joe smiled at her. 

“Y’ou’re sweet,” Alma said. 

“But that’s, not all.” 

“I know- — you’re rnore than sweet.” 
“I mean that isn’t the only miracle ‘ 
in the hospital.’! . ^ . 

She withdrew iier hand, “There are 
others?’! 

“Yes, there are four other cases 
that have the whole medical staff 
gibbering in their beer. Two accident 
cases almost as bad as Morton with no 
right whatsoever to be alive. \ carci- ' 
noma. with practically everything gone 
blit life. Also a broken .hip that went 
into pneumonia.- She’s been alive for . 
six days at the peak of . crisis. One 
hundred and eight temp. She should 
have burned to death by now but 
she still lies there wheezing like a 
blast furnace. I. tell you she can’t die.”' 
The buzzer sounded. Joe got up 
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from the lounge and went to the tube 
by the door. After* a few moments he 
spoke into it. ‘‘You two go back and 
get another beer, Mac. It's -not ten 
yet.” He returned to the lounge. 

“If these things are as you say — ” 
Alma mused. • 

“They are as I say.” ’ 

“But the staff. Men like-^” . 
“They?re only doctors! What the 
heir can they do but gape at. each 
other?” . ; ■ ‘ 

Alma shrugged. “Can you do any- 
thing more, darling?” 

“That's what I’ve been getting - 
around to. -1' have done something. I 
checked the visiting sheets -on those 
Good Shepherd orphans who come to ; 
the hospital every Thursday.” 

Alma Webb frowh'ed. “joe! Just a 
minute now — or you’ll really hive' me 
worried.” 

He pressed on, eagerly. “It was a 
fluke that put me onto it. One of 
those things anyone else would prob-” 
ably have ignored even if they’d stum- 
bled across it.” 

“I should hope sol” 

JoeVjaws set" suddenly and' firmly 
together. With deliberate restraint, he 
took one of Alma’s hands into his- 
own. “Angel, I’m going to ask you one 
question^“-orily one: Do you believe in 
.the possible manifestation oj a thing 
or things we xould .visualize and yet 
not begin, to explain — a thing dr things . 
for which there ts.no explanation?” 

She stared at him lev'elly.“IfT say 
no, the intferview' is. ended — right?” 
“Right.” ' - • . • ■ ' 

■ “I’d much rather you. kissed^ me, 
but the answer is-yes. Tell. me about 
the orphans.” ... 

Joe dropped her hand in order to 
emphasize with a gesture, f'l’ll cut it, 
shorter by hot going into how I came 
onto the orphan thing. It. was by asso- 
ciation. And I was interested- in- only 
one of them — a boy named Tommy 



White. A qui^t, soft-spoken boy.” 

TT- WAS the one you' traced 
through the sheets?” 

“Yes. I found out -a. boy called 
Tommy White visited -the broken hip 
six weeks ago. He. left her a little-, 
bouquet of flowers.” * 

.-“Joe — please!” 

He hurried on. “The boy made six 
visits before today.”, 

“And you’re going. to tell me he 
'visited the carcinoma and the — ” ' . 
.“Yes,” , ■ , . 

“But the accident cases wouldn’t 
‘have been on the visiting list.” 

“They weren't. That took sleuthing. - 
I asked’ questions and found in both 
cases Tommy White followed the cart 
into their rooms. He had. to be chased 
■ out both times. Then, today, I went 
looking for the kid. I thought I knew 
exactly where to find him and my 
hunch was righ t. Trying to get into 
’ Morton’s room.” - 

Joe lit a cigarette while Alma Webb 
sat pondering. .Speaking through a 
cloud - of smoke, she said gently, 
“Darling. It’s full of holes..” 

“I’ll grant you that.” • 

. “I won’t concede anything but we’ll 
take some points for granted. We’ll 
say a. little snub-nosed boy is run- 
ning around, the hospital keeping our 
patients alive. We’ll concede for want 
of more evidence; that lie has .only to 
look' at them in order to . forestall 
death. Do you follow me?” - 
‘.‘I’m ahead of you.” 

“The joker is in 309. The boy^ 
wasn’t in-. the hospital when Morton 
was brought, in., He didn’t get into 
Morton’s room. And Morton is our 
top-drawer .miracle.” 

“But—” 

-Alma Webb put out her arms. Her 
voice was plaintive. “Joe, it’s late. 
We’.ve only got ten minutes.” 
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The kiss was a long one, after caused Merk great concern. So, as 
which she snuggled her chin on his. often as notj these individuals had to 
shoulder. He said, “I didn’t give you. be dealt with — gently or harshly, as 
the clincher, honey.” the occasion demanded. When extreme 

“Is‘ there a clincher?” harshness was in ^rder, Merk farmed 

“Uh-huh. The place Sheets Morton out the assignments as jobs of work; 
was shot. The corner of Eight Street farmed them out, usually, to laborers ^ 
and South Avenue.” from other cities who came well rec- 

“So — ” ■' ommended. 

“Right against the picket, fence Sam Dance was such a laborer. He 
around the Good Shepherd Home for sat in a chair in the shed where Merk 
Children.” had his office. He was slight, .icy, ex- 

Alma drew back slowly. “You know presslonless — a miser with 'words, 
of more ways to .spoil a kiss!” she Merk sat behind a huge battered 
said.' desk that went well with his . huge 

. , lard-filled body. A man with a per-, 

• Rodney Sales, AssisUnt D.A., manently reminiscent expression, as . 
picked up the phone on his desk and though always thinking about yester- 
dialed the County. He asked for Third day. Merk studied Sam Dance and 
Floor, West Wing, and got it. “What’s said, “T was looking for that note. 
with Morton,. honey? He dead yet?” can’t find .it:” 

“Mr. Morton's condition is — ” ' Sam Dance said nothing. 

.“Good Christ! What’s keeping him “The note from Nick. Memphis. . 

, alive?” You brought it when you came.” 

“If he regains consciousness I’ll “St. Louie.” • 

notify you immediately. That’s all I “Yeah, St. Louie. I always get them * 
can do, Mr. Sales.” . mixed.” Merk’s eyes were vague with 

“How did you know my name?” thought. He opened ' a drawer and 

“You must have mentioned it at pawed among the papers therein. .He 

one time or another.” closed the drawer, fumbled in the ppck- 

“Maybe I did. Do you get a day ets of his dirty gray suit. “Thirty-odd 

off?” slugs and he don't die,” Merk pon- 

The line went dead. Sales hung up. -dered. He looked at Sam Dance. Sam 
“I’ve heard of iron men in my time,” Dance looked at the wall and said 
he muttered, “but Sheets takes *he . nothing. 

prize.” “Tell me, about the krd. The ,kid . 

in the bushes.” 

Merk Whitney owned a lot of old “,I told you.”- 

tires. They were stacked sky-high in “I know. Tell me again. It’s worth 

a ' two-acre lot where Merk stayed listening to.” 

most of the time. He bought them in “I park to wait for Skeets. The kid 
ones^ and twos 'and threes and now is playing in the bushes inside, the 
and again be sold a truckload, but not fence.” 
very often. He liked to have the tires “He saw you?” 
around because they camouflaged a “He saw me. Skeef.s comes out 
number of other businesses he engaged ~ about four. He walks io the fence and 
in. But certain alert, individuals spot- chews with, the kid. He gives him 
ted these other businesses at times and ' something. I drive around the block 
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and come back slow. rSkeets starts to 
walk. When he’s out of line with the 
kid; I get him.” 

“The kid saw you.” 

“I said he saw m.e.” ■’ 

I^ERK SIGHED and studied Sani 
^ ^ Dance. His, face showed -no ; re- _ 
sentment but rather a certain respect;' 
respect as for a rattlesnake coiled on 
the desk. “Thirty slugs,” Merk mused. 

• Sam Dance said nothing. . ^ 

“The kid interests me,” Merk said 
with vague eyes. He spoke as though 
it had all been long ago and far away. 
‘He watched - Sam Dance arid said, 
“Orphans should have- fun.. They 
should have things like picnics. Did 
you ever go to a picnic?”^ 

* Sam Dance did not ansv/er. 

“We’ll rent Lakeyiew Park- for an 
afternoon.” Sani looked down at the 
desk; he pawed at his jacket. pockets. 

wish I could find that note-^the. 
note from Nick.” 

Sam Dance -looked at the v/all and, 
said nothing. 

Inside the shed there, .was silence. 
Outside^ there were two acres piled 
high with- old tires. . . - 

-After a wdiile Sam Dance got up 
and ' left the shed. Merk ' .Whitney 
sighed . again and Ico’ved -happier; • 
happy, as a man with a rattlesnake 
back in the box. • - 

They moved Mrs. .Andrews. -into a 
private room; one of the- very special 
ones-r.escrved for. the important politi- 
cians who get sick and come to the 
County.' Mrs. Andrews wasn’t a politi- 
cian ' .but they thought she rated .the 
.'room because she w'as doing: something 
no politician had'.ever done. She was 
continuing to. live day after day under 
conditions thaf would have -killed a 
bull. ' 

• Mrs. Andrews was very lold— over 
leveaty— and she’d fallen and broken 



her hip.-As often, happens in such 
cases, pneumonia had set in. Mrs. An- 
drews’ condition was not such as to 
resist pneumonia for any length of 
time. Her condition was not such as to 
resist even a ,inild breeze. 

.. There were four persons in the 
room; Mrs. Andrews and three spe- 
cialists. One-of the specialists was run- 
ning down Mrs. Andrews’ chart. .There 
was a. look of helplessness in his eyes. 

Monday^ — temp — 108°. Tuesday — 
•temp-^108°. ' Wednesday-^Thursday- 
Friday - Saturday - Sunday — terrTp— r 
108°. 

“It’s absolutely preposterous.” 

Heat radiated from the bed upon 
which Mrs. Andrews lay; arose in 
waves from' her frail body. One of the 
specialists lifted her wrist, felt the 
steady thump-thump-thump of her 
heart. He relinquished the wrist with 
all the appearance of relief. 

“Life for this length of time is an 
impossibility.” 

“Absolutely impossible.” 

, Mrs. Andrews stirred and turned 
'her head to peer at the little bunch o.f 
dried-out daisies on the beddable. 
She’d insisted they ^remain-. She said, 
.“I’ve lost my glasses. I must find 
t'hem-^ I must find'^m’y glasses.” Heat- 
waves curled around her words; chch- 
ing them off. 

One of the specialists bent down- to 
peer tinder the Bed. There were no 
spectacles there but he found a cer- 
tain release in looking for th:-m. 

.-■“I don’t think she hs.d_any glas'ses,” 
the third specialist said, 

• ;Aflei' a while they \v.;nl,out of t! ?. 
room; away from the presence of life, 
so tenacious and .‘vengeiiil ■ as to 
frighten them; . 

. . “Something must be' done,” pns of 
" the specialists said. - . . 

. “Yes,” replied .another. “Something 
vmst be done.” - 

But they went away, down the hall, 
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without doing anything at all. 

pLORENCE DALY. was a woman of- 
^ huge capacities; a woman worthy 
of something more than ■ fighting 
scarcities, human callousness, and 
fund shortages year in and year out. 
She had gray hair, an ample bosom, 
and a skein of small wrinkles spread 
over a kindly face. -She said, ‘‘Were 
you interested in adopting the child?” 

’ Joe Satterly repaired the already- 
perfect dent in his. gray . fedora. Alnia 
Webb smiled as though .over some se- 
,.cret.-. . • • . , 

“We aren’t niarried,” Joe said, “but 
we’re interested in the boy. We’ve seen 
him at the hospital several times.” 
Florence Daly looked a trifle wor- 
ried. “I shouldn’t let him go there but 
be enjoys it so much. You see his 
health isn’t what it should be.” * 

“I noticed he was very pale,” Alma 
said. 

“A tendency toward anemia.” 

“Is he around now?” Joe asked. 
“This if playtime — out-of-doors jn ' 
good weather. He’s in the yard some- 
where.” 

^Florence Daly started to arise. Joe 
motioned her down, “Never mind.” 
“Why. are you inquiring, about the 
child,. Doctor Satterly?” 

“Not. a doctor yetV’ Joe said from 
. force :of habit. “I’m still an interne.” 
.After that he mired .down a little. 
“Xt’s — it’s just that I— :-we’re interested 
in him.” 

Alma scrooped up the fumble and 
.continued running. “Do your rules 
prohibit our knowing more about 
him?” 

“Definitely yes. We even discourage 
thorough investigation by, prospective 
adopterf We feel that if a couple* 
really wants a child, they should both 
start from— from scratch • so to 

speak.” ' . 



“His real name is not Tommy 
White, is it?” .Mma asked quickly. 
“No.” " 

“Suppose we asked to take Tommy 
with us for a day of fun — entertain- 
ment?” Alma asked the . question, 
knowing she and Joe had played their 
cards in wrong sequence. 

Florence Daly regarded both of 
them with the wisdom of years. “Are 
you planning matrimony?” 

“Not for a long time, I’m afraid,” 
Joe said with lameness. 

“It’s a, matter of money,” Alma add- 
ed. 

The house mother continued to re- 
flect. ‘T could grant your request — 
partially. One of the town’s more 
thoughtful citizens is giving the chil- 
dren a holiday next Friday at Lake- 
view park. I will need supervisors.” 

“We’d be glad to help,” Joe said. 

“If we can arrange for the time.” 

- “We’ll let you know.”' 

Florence Daly smiled. “You’re a 
^very nice couple,” she said abruptly. 
“I’m sure you’ll manage the money 
somehow.” • ‘ 

Sam Dance' idled against a -tree on 
South .\venue across the street from 
the Good Shepherd Home.. He looked 
up into the sky and took a deep 
breath and seemed to be enjoying the 
weather. - . 

From across .the street, came the 
sound of children playing in the Good 
Shepherd yard. Sam watched the chil- 
dren; the ones he could see above the 
bushes along the fence. He. lit a cig- 
arette and held it in front of his ex- 
pressionless mask of a face and looked 
at it. He watched the smoke curl, then 

- threw the cigarette down and started 
across the street because he’d seen a 
movement over there in the bushes. 
He went to the place where the bush- 
es moved. 
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He stopped and said,' “Hello.” 
Tommy White was gravely planting 
a dead twig in ' the hard earth. He 
looked up and said, “Hello.” 

“What- are you. doing?'! 

“Planting a tree.” 

“It won’t groyv.” 

“Maybe it will.” ■ , ' ^ 

Sam Dance squinted into the leaves 
above. “You don’t need andther one. 
You’ve got lots of trees.” 

Totnmy White regarded the high 
branches- fixedly;- “When, it gets cold 
they’ll be -covered with show.” . 

Sam Da'nce said, “You haven’t been 
out; for a while,” 

“Have you been around?” 

“y.h-huh.” • . 

“We’re going on a picnic.” • 

“I know.”'' . . • ' . 

“How'did you know?” 

“I work for the guy.” 

“I think I’ll like a picnic. Will you 
be there?” ' ' 

“Uh-buh. I'll be there.” 

“It’s a- Mr; Whitney, Mrs. Dafy 
said. A thoughtful citizen.” ' 

Sam Dance took, a cigarette - from 
his pack. It was bent. He straight- 
ened it: “Merk’s thoughtful,” he con- 
ceded. ^ 

“How did you happen to work for 
him?” ■ . , - 

“I brought a note from Nick — a 
man in- St. Louis.” • 

- “That’s in Missouri. Did.- you work 
in St. Louis long?” ’ 

Tommy uimovered tbe'twig to see 
if it. was; still there. -It was. He cov- 
ered it up agsun. 

■••“A while!” 

“And other, places?” 

“Uh-hiih. New York, ..Pittsburgh. 
All over.” . - 

V. Tommy regarded Sam Dance with' 
fixity. “Where did you go after — two 
years ago?” 

“After that? I hung around a 
while. Then I went to Portland may- 



be. I don’t know.” He brought his 
eyes around sharply. “You shouldn’t 
do it, kid.” 

“But ” like' to do it. Why shouldn’t 
I?” ■ . - 

“You’re too young.'You don’t know 
any of the answers. And it don’t do. 
•• nobody' no good.” 

“I think it does.” 

“You’re too young to know.” 

-“You think I’ll feel- different when 
I grow up?” • • 

/•‘It 'was only' a fluke. Once in a 
million years.” . 

“I didn’t know at 'firk,” Tommy, 
said gravely. . ' 

“I know you didn’t.” 

“I found out later. -You should have 
told me.” 

“It was.a big blunder. Why should 
I make it bigger?” ' ' 

Tommy took a fence picket, in each 
• hand. His eyes followed the smoke 
/ tendrils of Sam 'Dance’s cigarette. He 
asked, “Why did I hate my father?” 
“Your father? I don’t- know. Maybe 
''he,. 'was mean. It’s natural for kids to 
hate people mean to them.”' 

“Did you hate him?” 

“No.”.' '• - . ^ 

Tommy thought, this over. “It’s 
funny— how things go sometimes. I 
wouldn’t want to die.” 

.. “You didn’t want to be born 
either;” , • ' • 

“Didn’t. I?” 

■ “Nobody does.” . , 

“I’ve got to go now.” 

“So have I.” 

V- “Good-bye.!’ . • 

.... “So long.” . 

. Sam .Dance turned. “Hey, kid!” 
“What?”- ■ " / 

'“Have I changed .any?” 

“No.” The boy seemed puzzled. 

“I haven’t changed a bit in two 
years?” 

Tommy Whlto mado a oritlcal In- 
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spection befpre-;he shook .his head.' 
haven’t c'—nr^ed.” 

“Okay.' I was just, asking. -So long.” 
“So 16 n«.” ' • - • 

P'ORNEV SAT.ES picked, up- the 
phone and dialed' County. They 
put him through the Third Floor, 
We t 'Wing. “HelTo.” 

-“Oh — Rod? How are you feeling?” 
“Like stale beer. Murder! Fm not 
used to' covering the night-belts.”' 

TJie .nurse on duty laughed. “It was 
fun. I was surprised — really.” • 

“At what?” 

“Well^my good luck. Blind dates 
are — dangerous sometimes.” ‘ 

“What did you expect?” 

“It’s not that.. It’s w.hat I usually 
get.. Bald — fat — prosperous.” 

“I’m prosperous — moderately so, 
that is.” 

“Were satisfied?.” 

“You didn’t hear any complaints did 
you?” ^ 

“I’ve got to hang up now.” 

“I'll see you. Walt — how is he?”- 
“They decided he must be getting 
hungry.-’ Shot him full of glucose.” 

- “I'don’t^get it. Damn it — I don’t 
get it at all.” . ' 

• “You and the County- Hospital. 
Goodbye.” 

• “Goodbye.” . ..■••• 

•The report from the detective 
agency' cost Joe Satterly twenty dol- 
lars. Teh was for the job; the other 
ten for prompt service. An -operative 
brought it around to the- apartment, 
in person. , , . 

“The boy’s name is LeRby Barnes. 
He came to the attention of the 
authorities as the result of a murder 
on the West -Side two years ago. The 
boy’s father, Frankie Barnes, was a 
disreputable and vicious character. It - 
was. only through oversight -that the 



child was not taken away from him 
before his death. 

“He was discovered, early one 
morning, with the dead body of his* 
.father in a cheap furnished room 
where they had • been living. The fa- 
ther had . been savagely choked to 
death. His killer was never appre- 
hended. . • 

“The child, obviou.sly in a state of 
shoclc, appeared to have been attac!:ed 
also, but it 'was. never established 
whether the killer was responsible for 
this or the boy’s own father. The^boy 
was of no value to the police. 

“Later the boy was placed .in the 
Good Shepherd Home for Orphan's, 
an accredited — ” ’ 

“N'ever mind about tha*t,” Joe said. 
“Will -you send me a written ’copy?” 
“Certainly.” - ■ 

The agent left. Joe said, “Twenty 
biichs .I’m one up on the Chicago Po- ■ 
‘T’ni glad I made you get it that ’ 
way,” Alnia Webb said. “So long as 
you had to have it. Imagine cross- 
examining a child about a past like 
that!” ' 

“We’re going to question him 
though. About something else.” 

“About what?” 

, “I’ve got a terrific htinch he’s the 
key to Sheets Morton’s killer.” 

“Why Joe—” 

“Maybe I wouldn’t make a bad de- 
tective at that. I’ll bet you 'twenty 
bucks I’m one up on the Chicago' Po- 
lice .Department already.” 

. “How so?” n 

You. take a hunch and a suspicion- 
and a' fact. You mix them together 
this way: Hunch— that Tommy, saw 
Sheets killed. .Suspicion— they think 
that big-time hoodlum, Merk Whitney, 
had something to do with the murder. 
•The D. A. keeps the County wire, hot 
asking if Sheets has -come to- yet. 
Fact — Merk Whitney is "throwing a 
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picnic for the Good Shepherd orphans 
af Lalceview Friday afternoon.” 

“That's quite a mixture.” 

Merk Whitney, of course, wouldn’t 
do his own killings. He’d hire a man. 
I’m betting you twenty bucks Whit- 
ney either thinks or knows one of the 
orphans saw the murder.” ® 

“Even Merk 'Whitney wouldn’t kill 
a little boy. You’ve .been reading 
again.” ‘ 

J OE CONTINUED with his puzzle. 

“Whitney can’t merely think one 
of them saw it. In that case the picnic 
wouldn’t do him any good. There’d 
be no point in it. He knows one of' 
them saw -it and he .wants fo get at the 
v/itness before the police.” 

“But the police would have inquired 
at the. Home. That’s" routine. They’d 
have gone in and.:asked.” 

“Of course they did. .And they drew 
a b!ank._The witn?ss,^^idn’t step up.” 
“I repeat— Merk'Whh — if he is 

involved .in this, .\yhich I don’t con-' 
cede — wouldn’t dare kill a child.” 

“I’m .not saying he intends to kill 
him. But he means' to find oiit exact- 
ly what the situation is. He’s going to 
question the. child and find out what 
he really knows. In order for him to 
do that, the killer will have to point' 

' the kid out to Merk.” 

“It’s silly— for two reasons.” 

“What are they?” 

“In the first place yb.u’ve built a 
beautiful case on wild theory — ” . 

“We won’t go intQ that. What’s the 
second reason?” 

.“Merk- Whitney going to all that 
trouble just to ask a child a few ques- 
tions!' .A couple of thousand rdollars 
for an amusement park — ” . . 

“That line of thinking is .what will 
keep you from being a bigrtime gang-- 
ster. When. something important comes 
up, . they : don’t -pinch pennies.” Joe 
Satterly grinned and reached for Alma 



^ebb. He kissed her. “If you were on 
the lam with a million bucks, you’d 
get caught walking out of town to save 
carfare.” * 

Alma Webb kissed him back. After 
the kiss was over, Joe sobered. “I still, 
say I’ve got ah inside track with' the 
police. .‘All we have .to do is ask 
.Tonuuy if. he saw 'Skeets killed. 'No- 
body has asked . him in -so . many \ 
words,” • - - 

“There -are over two hundred or- 
. phans at Good Shepherd. What makes 
you so sure Tommy ,is the one?’-’.. 

‘^A hunch, angeh Just a hunch.” 
'Alma Webb looked at her watch. 
“One thing;, makes me happy,” she 
said. 

“What?”. . • - 

“All this stuff about the murder, 
may be cockeyed, but at least it’s sane. 
You were getting positively weird 
with that other line.”- ' 

.. Joe grinned with'^ perceptible sheep- 
ishness.' “I guess- so.” He stared at the 
wall for a long moment. “But why in 
the heli. can’t those poor devils die?” 

Sam Dance said, “I want my mon- 
ey-" . , . • . 

.Merk Whitney regarded Sam vague- 
ly,. He reached into his 'pocket and 
brought out a bill. “Here’s fifty.” 

“I 'didn’t say bus fare. I want my 
money.’- 

The bill dropped to the. taSle. Merk, 
put a big hand on it. He .looked down 
at the hand with. cloudy;'eyes. *He said, 
“Damn! I wish to ;.GhHst 1 had that 
note.’- ’ ' ' ' . ' - . 

“The'hiell with the note:” 

, “Uhtuh.' There are- some, other 
things missing— not important— but 
theyTc' gone along with the note from 
Nick.”- 

. “I want my money.” •' 

“I’ve got a feeling they snooped the 
joint.' I think - maybe they got -the 
note. That ties me up with' you'. If 
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they gpt it and anybody talks— like “Okay.’' 

that 'kid — ” ' , “It’s protection for you as well as 

“What about Sheets?” ' . me, for crlsake!' Can’t you get that 

Merk shrugged-/ !‘Nothing I can do through your head?” 
about ‘that, but if there’s two holes “Yeah. Dig deal. So long.” 
arid you can only, plug one, .you plug 

it. anyway. .That’s good sense.”’ OF tlic specialists was v/atcli- 

■ “What about ’my money?” ' ing Mrs. Andrews’ blast-furnace 

• Merk looked at Sani with an .ex; breathmg when Joe Satterly came into 
pression-'of half-fear, half-brayado/ the room w-Ith Tommy White. Alma 

The .’look of a beginner getting ready Webb followed them, closed ^thc' door 

to' milk a rat.tlesnake; a milking that and stood against it. Joe quietly urged 

had. to be done. «• the boy to'ward the sickbed. 

“^Igney for what?”^ . - The specialist looked up and 

“The dough for the job on Sheets.” stopped lapping a finger with . his 

■ “The deal was to kill hini. He’s thermometer case.' “A relative?” he 

still alive.” • , asked softly. 

Sam Dance looked at the wall with “Yes— yes, a relative.” 

the pieccs^f ice he had Jor eyes. “It’s Tommy looked gravely up. at Joe 

a point.” ' , and said nothing. 'Then at the. ago- 

“Besides, you’ve got, to slay around nized Mrs. Andrews. Joe and Alma 
for the picnjc/’ were watching the child closely. Joe 

‘T-. don’t like piqnics.” . bent dowm and whispered, “Shels suf- 

‘lYou’ve got to show me the kid. fering a great deal. She’s tired — very 

I’ve got to talk to him — find out.” . very tired. She wants to die.” 

“You don’t have to v;orry about ' “No one wants to die,” Tommy 
.the kid.” White said. “I wouldn’t want to die.” 

"You said he savv yoin” - ' “But she's very old. And she’s suf*, 

“He saw . me, hut he' hasn’t said fering.” ,1 

anything. Even if he did say some- .M'rs: .Andrews- turned a skull-like 
thhig, you don’t have to worry.” head. She muttered -fevered words. 

■■ Merk Hooped ‘ a - hand helples.^^Iy Tomhiy raised his eyes to Joe Satter- 
over his jacket, pockets. “That’s why ]y; sober.- serious eyes. “She wants her 
giiys like me -get ahead ard guys like .glasses. If they put some on the pillow 
you live from, job to job.” • • for her to find, wouldn’t that help?” 
“Why?” . ' . Joe said, “It would help, if she could. 

“Because guys like you got no find theni, but the ones she wants are 
brains; not- sense enough to know a in the next v/orld — where God is. If 
tough spot when you \yalk into it. .she could go there and find them, she 
Stupid.” Merk watched as- though f.as- would be very happy. Why don’t you 
cinated; as though waiting for the let — ” . ' • _ 

snake to strike;, ' - He. was cut off as Alma Webb 

: The snake almost 'smiled- but. rot pinched his a-rm cruelly. “It's lime to 
quite. “You got a point that Sk'eets. go,” she "Said. • ; 

isn’t dead yet.- Give me the fifty.” ■■ The' .specialist did not look, up as 
Merk took his hand off the' bill/ they left the room. Outside, Alma 
“Be here Friday ..noon.- You - can ride .whispered., “I just kept you out of th« 
out with me.” ' nut house, you idiot I. A doctor stahd- 
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ing there! If you ask that boy any half an hour ago?’' 



silly questions, I’ll brain you!” 

Joe muttered, “Okay. Fine pal you 
are.” He took Tommy’a hand. “Let’s 
go into the 'Waiting room and talk.” 
They checked three waiting zooms 
before they found an* empty one. Once 
inside, iVlma said, “Hurry it up. I 
sneaked away.” 

“Maybe' you’d better go back.” 

“And leave you at the mercy of this 
child? Not on your life.” 

Joe fat Tomrny down and stood 
facing him; “Tommy, did you ever see 
Skeets Morton?” 

^ “Yes.”-. 

“When?” 

“Quite a few times. He lived down 
Eighth Street, from the Honie — ” 

“No — he had an office there.” 

“Well, an office. Ariyhow, he used 
to go by and see, me playing by the 
fence,; He said hello and I said hello. 
That was_at first. Then he gave me a 
package of gum one day and after 
that candy and once a toy pistol.” 

Joe glanced at Alma Webb. There 
was a smirk of triumph in his eyes. 
“You liked Skeets Morton?” 

Tommy White thought for a. mo-' 
ment. “Yes. I liked him all right. He 
was a nice man.” 

“Enough so you didn’t want to see 
him killed?” , : . - 

“Of course, t wouldn’t want to see , 
anybody killed.” • ■ 

Alma’s eyes hardened a trifle. They 
caught thos?*of Joe Satterly. Her eyes 
said. Watch it, my love! Joe took a 
quick breath and looked sullen. He 
turned back to Tommy White. 

“Did you see the man who killed 
Skeets Morton, Tommy?” 

*^HE GRAVE eyes regarded him. 

“Skeets Morton isn’t dead.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because — he just isn’t.”> 

“Suppose I told you Skeets' died a 



“You wouldn't tell me that.” 
“Why?”’ " 

“Because Mrs. Andrews isn’t dead.” 
While Joe hunted for a word, Alma 
said, “It’s getting a little cloudy in 
here.” 

Joe couldn’t, find the words he 
wainted. He'ased different ones. “Did 
you see the man who shot Skeets 
Morton?” 

“Yes. I saw him?’ 

“Could you describe him?” 

* “Of course I could.” 

Alma Webb pushed Joe .aside and 
took up the questioning. “Tommy, did 
the police* come to the Home after 
Skeets w'as shot?” 

“Yes— ^right after.” 

“.Why didn’t you tell them you’d' 
seen the murder?” 

“They didn’t ask me.” 

“But — 

“They talked to Mrs. Daly. She 
told them no one had seen the man 
shoot Skeets Morton because all the 
children, were in the east basement for 
cookies and milk.” 

“But you saw it.” 

“I sneaked out. Skeets Morton had 
promised me bubble gum. Mrs. Daly 
didn’t know I wasn’t in. the basement. 
You see there are a lot of orphans 
in—” • . . , . . ' 

“I know, Tonimy^I know. But if 
the police asked you now, 'would you 
tell them what the man looked like?” 
“I’d tell them — of course.” 

“You run atorig liow; Tommy,” 
Alma Webb ordered. “It’s" about time 
for the station wagon.” 

Joe Satterly -said, “Wait a min- 
ute-^” 

. “Run along Tommy. That’s a good 
boy.” . , 

Tommy White got up - and went 
gravely out through the curtained 
doorway.' Joe Satterly scowled. 
“What’s the idea of — ” 
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*'Quiet, darling. Sit down and relax. '^He' CARCINOMA case had— mer- 
. You’ve had a big day.”’ cifully— lost consciousness. He. 

“That boy must be taken to. the lay. quietly, with 'dosed eyes, a para- 
police.” , dox of living death. The special nurse 

“•Sit down.’’ , stared, fascinated. Beside her stood 

Joe sat down beside Alma Webb. Joe Satterly, looking also at the un- 
She ran a fond hand through his hair, conscious man. 

“There is credit due, my darling, and The special nurse said,. “It gives 
I’m not one to vyithhold -laurels. Your' you the creeps.” 
hunches were so amazingly right, it^ Joe muttered, .-“Why doesn’t he 
scaresme.” die?” 

“Okay — okay. .’So things worked “I was just wondering — thinking — ” 
out. But let’s get on with it.” “What about?” 

“We shall, but let’s do it right. “Well — they all know .he should be 
You’ve got a hot potato .and it must dead. Arid with cancer there’s a lot 
be handled carefully.’.’ - of leeway — a lot is up to the judge- 

“The next step is. the police.” ment of the doctor.” 

“But not until tomorrow. All your. “So — ?” 

reasoning was so beautiful and so per- “There’s hardly anything left of the 
feet— 7Vfhy ignore it now?” heart. Just a fragment beating like 

“Quit talking in riddles!” mad. Suppose — suppose they decided 

“It’s no riddle. We. can depend on the thing to do. was take it out. Or — 
Merk Whitney and the killer being well, more of it. I’ll bet every doctor 
at the park tomorrow. The killer will in the -hospital has itched to know 
point Tommy out to Merk Whitney, how much of that heart could be taken 
Tha^^s the time to have our police ' away and still — ” ' 
around for some counter-pointing,” “Have you gone crazy’ Miss Alli- 

Joe thought it oybr. “I guess you’re son?” . ' . 

right.” Joe reached over and took The special 'nurse flushed, then 
Alma gently by- the nose, pulled her turned. defiant. “I only said out loud 
face across, kissed her. Then he let what everybody is thinking. It would 
go of her nose. “But baby — there’s be a bjessing if the poor creature was 
more to, this than just a murder’ So relieved of his: pain.”' - ’ 

much- it will make your hair stand bn “He isn’t in any pain — now.” 

.end if we ever find out. Remember - The nurse continued : to stare. Joe 
that.” . turned toward the door. "And- if they 

^ Alma gazed on him fondly. “You’re w removed the heart completely, I don’t 

s so stupid and so brilliant' and so won- think it would make any difference.” 

derfu] — and I love you so much.” .: Joe left the room. 

The next touch of his hand was - - , 

/ quite personal and she got to her feet. . The phone on Rodney Sales’ desk 
“I love you so much and now -IVe got rang sharply. He picked it ' up. 
to go and give an old man a — ” ' “Hello.” 

“Don’t say it. It’s vulgar.” • ' “Hello. District Attorney’s office?” 

“I won’t.” “Right; Sales speaking.” 

Joe looked at herr^then through “My name is Joe Sa,tterly. I’m aa 
her. “But why don’t they die?**, ha Interne at the- County.” 
asked. "You calling about Skeets MoTton?* ' 
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‘•That’s right. I got your name from 
•Miss Allison — one of the nurses here. 

I saw you talking to her a couple of 
times and I understand you’re waiting 
for. Sheets Morton to wake up.” 
“That’s right. Is he coming out of 
if?” 

“No, but I think I can show you 
his killer. There was^ another witness— 
besides Morton.” 

“Another witness?' Who?” 

“A’ boy in. the orphanage near wher^ 
Sheets was shot.” 

“Hell — the police checked there. All 
the kids were, inside.” 

“All but one. IVe heard you’d like 
to., tie Merk Whitney up. with this.” 
.“We’ve^got him tied up’with it. He 
— how did you wiggle into this thing?” 
“'Maybe I’d: better go to the po- 
lice.” 

“Relax-^take it easy.- I was just 
asking. VVe* found a note to-Whitney 
from a-man in St. Louis introducing, a' 
killer named Sam Dance. The note’s . 
dated two days before shooting of 
t^'Ipr'on. If we could put Sahi Dance 
on the scene.” . * ' 

“Whitney’s, giving a' picnic for the 
Good Shepherd orphans at Lakevicw 
'^Park tomorrow. I think he .wants to 
‘talk to* the witness. - W^hy don’t you 
p.ieet me there?’’ - 
“What time?” • • 

“Two o’clock, ril have. the. kid in 
tow.” ' : 

“I’ll be there. Thanks.” 

V^HE\ ."MERK WHITNEY did a 
■ thing, he did it right. Lakevicw 
Park was wide open and ready for 
business. Water poured down the boat- 
chute, with now and again a test 'boat 
rocketing down the slide. The slower 
boats of The Old' Mill went in and out 
of the dark passageways, carried 
along ;by a slow current. The high 
coasters were manned and waiting. 



ADVENTURES 

Attendants stood waiting to serve hot- 
dogs, pop 5 and cotton candy. The or- 
phans' of Good Shepherd would love 
Merk Whitney for a long time. 

Joe Satterly introduced . Sales to 
Alma Webb and pointed to Tommy 
While. Tommy was getting a cone of 
cotton candy along with a group of 
, other orphans. “That’s- the boy who 
vwitnessed . the murder. I wonder if 
Merk Whitney is here yet?” 

“I saw'him twenty minutes ago over 
by the Old Mill. He’Ssgot Sam Dance 
with him.” 

“We’li. ease the .kids down that 
way.” 

Alma Webb had grown uneasy.. “I 
don’t know about this. It seemed a 
good idea- yesterday but an amusement 
park can be a dangerous place. Maybe 
this should be done at headquarters.” 
Sales said, “Nothing can happen. 
Whitney is no fool. He’s not going to 
try to -kill a child.” 

“You think it’s all right then?” 
joe asked. He .also seemed a little 
v;orried.’ ' . • .t 

; “I’m thinking in terms of, building 
a* case. It would be just that much 
.stronger if we could prove Whitney is 
trying to contact the boy; that he ar- 
ranged' this party for • that purpose. 

' Let’s, give him a little rope.” 

They were in ■ charge of a dozen 
children and it took half an hour to- 
arrive at the Old Mill. . 

“There he ls,”'Alma said,, “standing 
with'that small, dark man. I’m scared. 
1 guess I forgot these are dangerous 
people to fence with:” 

‘Tt will be all right.” 

'“But you said yourself W.hitney. is 
mo fool. Suppose he has some kind of 
a plan, to—” , 

Merk Whitney probably did have a 
plan— and a good one. But it was 
never revealed. 

Whitney stood beside ^ Sam - Dance 
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by the Old Mill. The two men watched “I am tired, kid. Did you ever see 
the orphanage party approach the me before?” ' 
concession. “Now here’s the idea,” “Of course.” 

Whitney said. “There’s a crosscut “Did you see me maybe in the 

passage inside behind a wooden gate street when Sheets Morton was shot?’- 
off the main passage. I’ll ride in ' .“That’s right.” 
the — ” “And where else have you seen 

“I think you’re slipping, Merk. I me?” - 
think you’re slipping bad.” ‘ “The night you killed my father.”. 

“What are you talking about?” ' Merk Whitney had never done a job 

There was a musing note in Sam of his own, but now he saw himself 
Dance’s voice. “Comes a time when being framed— framed- by a gun punk, 
guys like you startlrunrdng away from That was about the only law along 
shadows. You start getting cute then — the crooked road he traveled. Nobody 
tripping over your feet. I got a hunch framed . anybody else and got away 
you’re coming to the end of your with it. Mer-k had a gun in his pocket, 
string, Merk,” A tiny little gun that wasn’t much 

“Why, you goddam — • good over ten feet. But Sam Dance 

“This', whole thing’s a bunch of was closer than that. The little gun 
shadows, Merk. Ten years ago you’d spit like an annoyed cat and a hole 
have took it in your stride. I told yo\i. appeared in the cloth over Merk’s 
you’ve got no cause to worry about i pocket. A hole also appeared in Sam 
the kid.” . .Dance’s shirt. 

The veins on Whitney’s neck thick- Sam said, “They start getting cute 
ened. that’s the finish.” He took a .45 ' 

Sam Dance said, “Hello, kid.” from his pocket and ble'w out some of 
Tommy White looked at the killer Merk’s brains. Merk’s eyes rolled. He 
gravely. “Hello. These are my friends. . went down. • . ‘ 

I’d like you to meet them.” All ov.er the park,' orphans .and' su- 

Dance selected Rodney Sales for pervisors froze. Then the supervisors 
particular attention. “You’re from the began getting the orphans out of sight. 
D. A’s office, aren’t you?” Sam looked down at the little hole 

“That’s right; How long have you in his shirt. A, slight .'sneer appeared 
been out of jail?” on his face. Then the sneer was gone. . 

“You’ve got me-mix.ed up. I’ve never Again, he was expressionless. He said, 
been in’ jail. YCu know Merk Whit- “Ever see me any place else, Tom- 
' ney?” ■n’.y?” ’ ' ■ - 

“I know Merk.” “In the hospital when I made^you 

■ Whitney looked vaguely at Rodney 'leave 'Mrs. Andrews alone — and the 
Sales, nodded. other people.” 

Sam Dance said, “Did you come out “It was the wrong thing to do, Toni- 
here to finger, me?” . ' • ' my., They waited to die.” 

Sales laid a hand on Tommy’s shoul- .“You’re hurt. Mr, Whitney shot 

der. “Have you ever seen this man be- you.” • 

fore. Tommy?” ^ “Only a scratch. Tommy — ^what do 

' Alma was holding Tommy’s hand I look like? Tell the D. A. Tell your ' . 
too tightly. He withdrew it and gazed friends?’ • 

at Sam Dance. “You look tired. Very Tommy regarded Sam Dance with ’ 
tired.” deep sobriety.'“You’re tall and you’ve 
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got on the same black nightgown, and 
you’ve got no face. You’re the same 
as that night when you put the shiny 
cone over my father’s head.” 

‘'Why did you let me do that, Tom- 
my?” ' • 

“I didn’t like my father. Besides — 
I didn’t know then J could stop you.” 
“■Vyhen did you find out you could 
'stop me?” ' ' 

“In* the hospital, when I grabbed 
the bright cone you were putting on 
Mrs. Andrews’ face. She was a nice 
old lady. I didn’t want her to die.” • 



How did you know what he saw in 
you? How could you know?” 

“All I got to do is look in the mir- 
ror. Maybe ~I don’t even remember 
the little dark guy any more. Maybe 
I don’t remember what it is to. have 
a face. Maybe I’m way over on the 
other side.” 

Nobody thought of anything to say. 
Sam went on; talking to the past; the 
future; the present. “Way up in the 
sky 'in a black nightgown riding a 
machinegun. And the end of the rope 
coming into sight.” 



T^ERK' WHITNEY lay on the 
^ ground. The, boats of the Old 
Mill went in and out. Frightened eyes 
watched from vantage points around 
the -park.. Nobody in the group no- 
ticed any of these things. Merk Whit- 
ney’s chest still rose and fell, but 
none of them noticed that either. 

“It was wrong, Tpmrny. The time 
comes"a‘nd“pe6ple want .to die.” . 

“Wh^it goes .on here?«^’ The Assistant 
District .Attorney gulped. 

“A fingering,” Sam Dance said. 

- It seemed incredible that a thing.- 
such as this could be talked about. 
But it. was here. It had- to be niet.. 
“Let’s get, back to earth,”. Sales 
croaked. “Let’s cut out the' act and ' 
have some reality.’! . 

' “Reality, and -illusion,” Sam Dance 
said. “Large words. Hot deal.” He was 
talking to. everyone and no one. ’ ' - 

Alma’Webb’s- voice was. a choked 
whisper. “How did you know this, 
child. saw you as Death?” ’ 

“I’m a hired gunman^ I live by 
killing people. I make my living by 
bucking the big -law.. The hell with 
the little laws — the ones in paper 
books. The big laws aren’t written 
. down. I knew about the kid' when he- 
was- there and Skeels didn’t die. You 
get that way. Sharp in- your line.”. 



Sam Dance looked down at Tom- 
my. “I didn’t kill the kid’s father. I 
was never in the County. Not the lit- 
tle dark guy. But the kid met Mr. 
Death in a cheesy two-doHar room 
and’ never forgot him. It must take 
the right kind of eyes; the right mix-- 
lure of a lot of things nobody knows' 
about, But when it’s there, it’s there, 
and you can’t fool it with a twenty- 
dollar shirt and forty-dollar shoes.” 
Rodney Sales was breathing heavily. 
Sam Dance touched Tommy’s shoul- 
der and ‘ pointed .to Whitney. “He 
' wants to die, kid. He’s tired of dodg- 
ing shadows. He -wants to die.” 
Tomriiy shook his head. “He’s- a 
nice man: A thoughtful n-ian, Mrs. 
Daly said. I wouldn’t :Want to die. I’m 
sure he doesn’t either.” 

“If I proved it to you?” 

Tommy said nothing, Sam drew him- 
close to Merk Whitney; pressed him 
to his knees. Whitney looked up with 
eyes full of torture; full- of- under- 
standing. Sam Dance said, “Say it, 
Merk. Just a couple of words.. Get 
them out.”- 

Merk’s lips fluttered'. “Please — kid.” 
Tommy got to his feet. “He wants 
• to die!’-’ W^ords-of surprise; 

“Sure. And the other ones. You 
aren’t helping Sheets. You’re all wrong 
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about it. Give them a break.” 

Tommy swallowed heavily. His eyes 
rolled. ‘Tm — sick.” 

Sam Dance caught him as he 
slumped; ' put him in. Alma’s arms. 
Then Sam knelt beside Merk Whit- 
ney. At that moment a string of cars 
roared down the spiral track of a 
high coaster and, somehow, that 
seemed to start the world turning 
again. When Sam Dance go.t up, he 
was a cold-eyed, expressionless little, 
man with a red. stain on his shirt — 
nothing .more. He said,' “Merk got too 
cute. They all get cute in the end.”* 

I^URSE ALLISON was talking over 
the phone. “I’ve been ^trying to 
get you. It’s- all .over. Sheets is dead, 
but it’s certainly one for the medical 
books. Probably one of the brass will 
\vrite it up and make a. year’s salary- 
on it.” 

Rodney Sales didn’t answer. 

“Am I going to see you tonight?” _ . 

“Nof ’til late. I’ve got an appoint- 
ment. I’ll 'call you at. home.” 

One of the student nurses who had 
yet to have the sentimentality\drained 
from her soul, put it rather sweetly. 

: She said, “Poor Mrs. Andrews.: -She • 
finally found her' glasses.” . . 

The deaths of the two accident cases 
'was' scarcely noted in any but routine 
channels. . 

And that was that. 

Rodney Sales, a man who was fair- 
ly prosperous, brought two bpttles*of 
excellent Scotch to the apartment. He 
and Joe and Alma - emptied the first . 
one s.wiftly and almost silently. Fresh, 
into the second one, they began d'aw-. 
dling. . V. 

“It was all so damned silly,” Sales 
observed.. , • 



Joe was thoughtful. “When I get 
time I’m going to look into this -mass 
hypnotism thing. There must be some- 
thing to it.” 

Alma asked, “Could there be such a 
thing as a dozen coincidences all func-' 
tioning at the same’time?” 

“What do you mean?’’ • 

“It’s all so easy to .explain, really. 
Four extraordinary cases at one time 
in the County. I’ll bet there’s really 
a precedent for every one of them if 
.we'd take- the trouble to look.” • 
“That's right,” Sales said with 
growing confidence. “And what else 
have we got — a child .with indigestion 
from, hot dogs and cotton candy 
who was obviously a- psychotic, - 
shocked into abnorhialcy by witness- 
ing' violent death while too young to 
stand up under it. And a congenital 
killer no psychiatrist in the country 
would call sane.” 

; Joe Satterly was- staring at the . 
Scotch bottle; “And Merk Whitney- 
' living with a bullet in his head. I can 
give you plenty of precedent for that. 
Some such victims have even recov-' 
■ered.” 

There was a time of silence before 
Joe asked, “What was the latest on 
Sam Dance?” - . ' . 

- “Superficial wound. He’ll live to die 
for killing Merk Whitney. A lovely 
case. We’re dropping- the Morton kill- 
ing of course.” . • 

“And now that the brain-brass have 
got a line on Tommy White, they’ll 
straighten him out in no time.” ,, ' 
“Of course,” Alma said. Then, “Joe, 

I -wish you’d hurry up and get. into 
•practice so we could afford liquor like 
this.”. 

After that there wasjaughter. Some- 
what tight perhaps-;.' a trifle strained. 
But nonetheless, laughter. 

^ THE. END' 
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PHONE rang. at three P:M. 

I Four shorts. ^ indicating Lee 
.Bond’s number on -the country 
line. ^Bond got downstairs from his 
study in. an. amazingly -short .time, be- ; 
cause thisv .would probably be the call, 
he’d been waiting for. * • ' 

■ It was. Over the wire came the 
rich hearty .tones' of Sam Kane. Kane' 
of ' Fiction Publications. The Great 



God Kane to the free-lance fiction 
.writer. ; Kane said:. 

“Hello, .Lee. How’s the weather up 
;in the' Wilderness?” 

• Lee Bond breathed a pray^er- of 
thankfulness-.. Kane’s .cordial.'' tone 
seemed favorable. “Rain. Lord, how it 
fains up in these hills! How’s Man- 
hattan?” 

'“Cold down here. The wife and 
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kids okay?” 

‘^Yeah — yeah-^fine.” 

Damn the man. Why didn’t he get 
to it and quit playing cat and mouse. ' 

Kane got to it. “Your yarn came in 
yesterday. Just finished reading it.” 
Bond held his breath. It had cost 
like the very devil to move from Chi- 
cago' to NTew.York; living in a hotel 
with Lorry and the two kids while' 
house-hunting. Then the stove, the re- 
• frigerator^ the gas installation. 

“How’d you like it?” . . - . 

A long pause .while Lee aged a 
couple of years. 

‘T didn’t like it, Lee.” 

Bond glanced guiltily over his shoul- 
. der- as though he expected to see a 
creditor peeking in the window. - 
“You didn’t like it?” Sickly. 

“I ' tried to. Honestly — but I 
couldn’t.”- 

■“What was wrong with it? The 
plot?” 

“Well — no. I^guess the plot was all 
right.” Doubtful. - ■' 

' “Then—” 

“Ydiir characters, Lee.” Intense. 
“Your people. The prison — ” 

“Now .wait a niinute. That prison is 
authentic. I^ really exists. Grayhaven. • 
Right up here in- the hills. You drive 
along a winding mountain road with 
. a feeling, that there isn’t a^ soul within 
ten' thousand miles. Then, you go 
around a bend and — whami There it 
is, rearing up out of the tree like some 
. Ips't city out of a- forgotten dream. A 
giant gray wall that you take first to 
be a dam of some sort, holding back 
hidden waters. Then you see the watch 
tower at the corners and you can 
make out the guards pa.trolling. along 
the top of the wall — ” 

. “Yeah — yeah— yeah. I read your de- 
, scription, but you cut me off. I wasn’t 
saying I didn’t like the prison. It’s 
the characters. Now , that priest for 
instance — Father Gara. He’s— well — ” 



. “Well what?” 

“He’s sinister, Lee. Priests just 
aren’t th'at-way. I think what happened 
is that you got your story mood mixed 
*up with your characters. You’ve got a 
wild, creepy setting for the story, and 
that’s good — very good — but you’ve 
built your characters to fit it regard- 
less of what their personal tendencies 
would have been!” 

T EE . BOND writhed in silent frus- 
tration. Double talk!' He needed 
money like the devil needs lost souls 
and this dreamy-eyed editor wa.s talk- * 
ing in vague generalities. It was mad- 
dening. ‘ . 

“But characters have to fit the scene 
-^the mood — ” 

. “I’d say rather— the scene and the ' 
mood have to fit the characters, Lee. ' 
You’ve got to remember that first and 
foremost, you’re, writing about people. 
The public buys our magazines to read 
about people. What they do— how' 
they think — the troubles they get 
.into — ” 

“But, good L>rd, man — ” 

. “Now you take Faith Talbot. 
You’ve drawn her as a practical, rath- 
er sexy, wealthy girl. Then you 
march her oyer the hills during a rain 
storm, lugging this priest along, so she 
can kneel in the- mud outside the pris- 
on and pray for her convicted sweet- 
heart while he’s being electrocuted.” 

“Is that bad? I didn’t think so. It 
was pure drama. When I read It back’ 
I got a lump in my throat.” 

“Sure. It was — all right. I said the 
plot was okay — but the characters, 
Lee — they don’t seem alive. They do 
thciwrong things. They’re puppets.” 

Lee Bond was thinking, about the 
rent — due last week. His mental upset 
was akin to panic. Also, he was getting 
-mad. 

Kane was droning on. “I’m afraid 
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■you don’t know people, Lee — thatyou 
don’t know them th.e way, an author 
should.” ■ 

“I do know people!” Lee barked. 
“I’ve sold a lot of copy in my time. 
I’ve made a lot of money as a' free- 
lance writer, so I’ve got to know 
-people.” 

“I’m afraid—” 

“At least I know you, Kane,” Lee' 
raged. “You’re an overstuffed, sancti- 
monious tin god sitting up on a throne 
with a lot of writers crawling in on 
their Knees for an audience! You talk 
about knowing people! What the hell 
do you know about them yourself? 
Have you ever lived? Have you ever, 
had one bit of trouble or, worry 
during your . whole Hftetinie? Every' 
Friday they come in and lay a check 
on your desk. All your life, you’ve 
made a salary and gone-along in your 
smug little groove. No sorrows — no 
troubles—’’ 

Lee Bond ’ stopped for lack of 
breath. But sumehow, he now felt bet- 
ter.' It was ,as though an overcharged 
condition of his battery had been al- 
leviated. What right had Sam Kane to 
tell -/fim how to. write a "Story — 
him about character? 

Strangely, Kane didn’t get mad. 
There was a long - pause, - then his 
voice came back. Pensive. A trifle sad. 
“No wor.ries? Never, any trouble? I 
bad a brother, Lee. I had a brother 
who — ” 

Kane cut *off sharply. A low' 
mirthless laugh. “Tell you what you 
do, son. Take a walk around the block 
and cool off a little. Then' sit down 
and try a rewrite. I’ve got a hunch 
you’ll hit it the second try.” ’ . 

“Rewrite' that story? Not in a mil- 
lion years! Not ion you or 'anybody 
elsv\ As far as I’m concerned, you 
can all go fry.- I won’t — ” 

' Did you ' wish to' place a call?” 



Feminine, pleasant, mechanical. 

“No— no operator. -Skip it.” 

. Lee slammed down the . phone. So 
K5’d hung up! So the great Sam Kane 
couldn’t take it! Well, the hell with 
him! The hell with all. the stuffed 
shirts who couldn’t write themselves 
and thus automatically got jobs as 
editors. They could all sit down and 
try to write their own stories. 

That was it! A writer’s union. Send 
out the word and in a few days the 
submissions would dry up and — and — 
Lorry and the two kids could starve 
to death. ' ^ 

Q U-IT 'THINKING._ silly rot, Lee 
told himself as he paced the liv- 
ing room. Cut it out. But suddenly 
he was weary of the whole thing. The 
frustrations, the disappointments,- the 
rejects. . ' 

“I’m going to quit,”- he said: “I’m 
all done, with it as of now^this min- 
ute.” . 

“What was that, dear?- Were you 
calling me.?,” From the kitchen; then 
light footsteps and Lorry i'n the. room, 
smiling. • 

“I’m going to quit writing.” 

“That’s good. You’ve done’ enough 
for today.” 

“I don’t mean today. I' mean for 
good. Kane rejected that last story I 
sent down.” 

Lorry’s -eyes widened. “Rejected it? 
Good heavens! How will we, pay the 
rent?” /- 

“I’ll go to work. After all, I’m able- 
bodied. I’ll hire out digging ditches.” 
“Of course, ' darling,” - Lorry said- 
doubtfully, “but do you know anyone 
who wants a ditch dug?” ® 

Lee crossed the' room swiftly; put 
his 'hands on Lorry’s shoulders. “Angel. 
You want me to be happy don't you? 
Wouldn’t you rather I made five dol- 
lars a day doing what I want to tbaa 
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“But I always thought you liked to 
write. Goodness knows youVe \vorke(^ 
hard enough at it.” 

• “But in the beginning editors didn’t 
tear me down — they encouraged me.” 
“Darling, why^don’t you take a lit- 
tle walk — out in the woods'. After all, 
we came here to get away from dirty 
city^ streets. A brisk walk and you’ll 
be able to lick that story.” . 

Lee sighed. “I meant what I said, 
Lorry. But if my- absence -will make 
you feel better—*” • 

“Darling, you ore* cross. Skat — off 
with' you.”. . 

A dozen steps from the front door ' 
and Lee was standing in the center of 
the black-top road. Beyond lay the 
densely wooded hill that - did such a 
good job. of cutting off television re- 
ception. 

The rain had stopped now, but the 
sky was stilh rich in the melancholy 
of dark clouds. Lee pulled his hew 
Nor’wester hat down over his fore- 
head and started off up the v/inding 
road. 

As he walked, he scowled, ahead at 
the wet tunnel of trees hanging over 
the road. A. hell of a country! What 
he’d, have given 'jiist then for the 
homey sights and smells of Chicago’s 
near North Side! 

It was great weather 'to feel .sorry 
for one’s self and' Lee Indulged in . the 
luxury for two solid miles. Then he 
came out of his somber reverie to. real- 
ize it had grown dark. Also the' rain 
was coming down again. 

He did an about face to head for 
home. Night descended swiftly as he 
slogged along;, a night of deep, • jet- 
blackness that pressed against his eye- 
balls and seemed to drift down' into 
his lungs, Why the devil hadn’t they 
put up street lights around here? he 
•wondered. Then-r=-why in Tophet 
didn’t, cars dim their lights when they 



The car was quite a distance away. 
.\s it approached, Lee had time to 
wonder -how he was going to pay the 
rent. He veered over to his right and 
walked along the edge of the road. 
The car came on in a blaze of white 
liglit- ’ 

A shaft of fear shot through Lee as 
he realized the car was traveling far 
over' on the wrong side of the road. 
He jumped as the vehicle roared close, 
landed to his knees in soft earth and 
rotting vegetation! 

rpHEN THE car was gone, too fast 
to be injured by the curse he 
flung after it. Again darkness. 

Lee slogged on. He was tired now — 
very tired — but all the facets of- his 
troubles- kept milling about in his 
brain. No money — rejects. Paper char- 
acters. 

The lights of home shining yellow — • 
growing larger. Lorry there — Dedee — ■ 
Paula. The warmth swelling within 
him pushed Kane’s face far into the 
background. 

The porch light was lit, guiding Lee 
to the dooT. He kicked off his rub- 
bers, removed the wet hat and rainr 
coat, and looked to see Dedee’s blonde 
head in the glass panel of the upper - 
door; -- 

But the head '.was not there; nor 
the blue eyes that always just managed 
to reach the bottom of the glass. Lorry 
had probably put the kids to bed, Lee 
thought. He went inside and. hung up- 
his coat and hat. 

Loiry wasn’t in the kitchen. He’d 
have heard her. , He came within an 
ace of calling out — then checked him- 
self. .The kids would be waiting for 
just 'Such an . excuse to get- up. Lee 
walked into, the living room. 

A man and a woman sat on the 
lounge. The. girl was dark, a sexy crea- 
ture wearing a dress that , cost jwo 
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hundred dollars if it cost a dime. She 
was holding a Martini glass in her 
long, slim fingers and was just in. 
the act of putting the rinv to her 

. lips- . 

The man had a stern, intelligent 
face. Beneath his strong chin', a white,- 
reversed -collar shown spotless in the 
subdued light of the indirect lamp. He 
sat so. that his cassock revealed the 
outline of strong, stocky legs. Benedth 
the cassock’s hem were the toes of- 
.two well-shined* shoes. The man. 
frowned and said, 

, “What sort of an intrusion is this?” 
He. spoke to the. girl rather than to 
Lee. She set down her glass and re- 
plied, “I’m sure I don’t know.” She 
surveyed Lee through bold, beautiful 
eyes. “Just who are you? -And, why 
do you come barging in this way?” 
The man recovered from his sur- 
prise swiftly. He smiled and reversed 
his attitude like. a . eat turning on a- 
dlme. “Faith! My clear! Is that any. 
way to greet a stranger on a dark 
rainy night? The poor man' must have' 
gotten lost.” . • ' • • • 

“He could still have knocked.” 

' The man realized the truth of this 
and turned a look of gentle cen.sure 
upon Lee. “That’s -true, my boy. It is 
rathero unconventional to—” 

. Lee found his voice. The room was 
still spinning about , hlin but he be- 
came articulate. “Faith Talbot! And 
Father. Gara! Wait — wait a minute! - 
There’s something wrong, with me! ■ 
Something wrdng-=-” 

.Father Gara had 'turned swiftly to 
•Faith ’Talbot with a look -of surprise 
amounting almost to , consternatipn.- 
“Why : he .kricjws us— knows bur 
' names!” Then, at Lee’s.last words, he 
• got quickly to his feet to' put an. arm 
around Lee’s shoulders. ' “What is/it, 

. son? Tell us what’s wrbng?”.^ 

“Where is. Lorry? 'VV^hie're 'is my 
wife? My children?” 



“I’m sure I don’t know. At your 
home I suppose. If you’ll tell us v>-here 
you live — ” 

“I live here. Where’s Lorry?” 

Father Gara was pressing Lee gently 
clown to the lounge. “Relax,' my son. 
Everything will be all right, I assure 
you.”- He reached over and took Faith 
Talbot’s glass from her stiff fingers. 
.“Here — drink ?his. It will do.ybu good. 
Then we will talk.” 

A UTOMATICALLY Lee tossed off ' 
. the Martini, set down .the glass. 
Such riiental shock as this he .had 
never e.xperienced. Something within 
told him he should resort to physical, 
violence — throttle, someone; beat the 
truth out of these intruders. But that 
seemed childish. 

“Where,” he again demanded, “is 
Lorry?-” . - . 

“Your wife?” ^ 

“Of course Lorry is my wife!” 

Father Gara’so attitude was that 
which he would use with . a mental - 
.incompetent. “I’m sure she is all right. 
A.nd probably W'orried about you,- If 
you’ll give- us. your home phone num- 
ber we’ll be glad to call her-” 

Faith Talbot’s frown cuf him off. 
She spoke sharply; “There is no phone ■ 
here: You know that!”* 

“Qh, of cours-2 not. Stupid of, me.” 
“What do you mean there’s no ■ 
phone here?” Lee .demanded. “I had" 
to put up a fifteen-buck deposit to get 
it installed.” 

• “In this house?” , ~ 

■ “Where dse?- This is my home. My 
wife is somewhere around. My chil- 
dren are asleep, upstairs.” ' 

Faith Talbot looked at Father Gara. ' 
“He’s crazier. than^’\ • - 

■ Father Gara smiled.' “Easy, my 
dear. There are ways' of handling 
situation's such as this.” To Lee: 
“Young man; -we don’t wish to be, 
uhreasonable-bitt we must find soma 
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firm basis upon which we can get to- 
gether intelligently. Now you say 
this is your home— that your wife 
and children are here. I’d suggest you 
look about and^ try to locate them. 
That should put us on a realistic 
foundation.” 

Lee stared into 'the man’s face. Fa- 
ther. Gara had — it seemed to him^the 
clearest eyes he had ever found in a 
person; dark— yet the pupils were 
clearly outlined. The astute brain was 
revealed behind them. Lee got to his 
feet and headed for the stairway. 

A few minutes later, he reappeared. 
He came down the stairs like a man 
on wooden legs. He headed . for the 
lounge as though not sure he-d make 
it. He sat down. 

- "Did you find them?” Father Gara 
asked gently. 

"No-=-no. ^ot Lorry — or the kids. 
There isn’t even a nursery — ” 

‘T should hope not,” Faith .Talbot 
said. "That’s something I’d certainly 
have no use for.” 

“And you still fee! that this is yimr 
home?” Father. Gara pursued. 

.“I guess maybe not. I — I must have 
made some kind of a mistake. Maybe 
I live, down the .street-:— the road.” 

"No . doubt. .A natural error. Pos- 
sibly you are new in this locality.”. 

“That's true. I am. But — ” 

“But what, my son?” 

. Lee gazed about like a punph-drunk 
fighter looking, for his opponent. "How 
could two houses be entirely the same 
-.-the layout— the- rooms?”. • . 

“You must live close by. Possibly, 
the same contractor built them both.” 

Lee ' considered. Then , shook his 
head. ‘‘There’s no house anywhere- 
near us liHe ours. A small white cot-, 
tage a few blocks — or a few hundred 
yards down the road. Nothing else 
near us — ” 

"I assure you,” the girl said, coldly, 
“this house was vacant when I rented 



it. The owner furnished it complete- 
ly— ” 

“I’ll, grant you none of this stuff 
is ours. We didn’t bring much furni- 
ture from Chicago. This is all carpet- 
ed. We only had a couple, of rugs.” 

jpAITH TALBOT seemed relieved. 

“As Father Gara said, a natural 
mistake, Mr — ?” 

“Bond — Lee Bond. I’m a writer. 
Fiction mostly.” 

“How interesting. And now I’m sure 
you’ll want to be on your way. If your 
wife and children are waiting—” 

The gentle, yet suave tones of Fa- 
ther Gara: “Just one moment, my dear. 
There’s a' point you overlooked. Mr. 
Lec: — tell me — how did you know our 
names when you walked in. here? You 
addressed me, correctly, as Father 
Gara,- and the young lady as Faith 
Talbot.” 

“How did I know? Because I just 
got through writing -about you. You’re 
— you’re— h-iy characters. Why 
wouldn’t I know you?” 

The girl’s , face hardened. -“This is 
insulting!”. 

“It is? You should talk to Sam 
Kane. Then you’d have reason to. be 
insulted. He says you’re nothing but 
cardboard.” ^ 

Father Gara’s eyes narrowed.‘*“Sam 
Kane? Who is, he?” 

‘■‘.An editor I write for who — ” 

Lee stopped; the. words frozen on 
his lips. His .eyes widened as he stared 
into a darker corner of the room. He- 
catapulted from the lounge, skidded 
into the corner' and came up^ v^ith a 
bedraggled green object. 

“Dedee’s cap. The one that goes 
with her green snow-suit! She always 
put it on backwards‘'.and — where is 
she? What the helkhave you done with 
her?” . : ' ' ' 

Father Gara was on his feet. “Are 
you accusing .us of murder? Do you 
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believe we have done away with your 
family?” 

Lee did not answer immediately. He 
stood fondling the little cap, twisting 
it in his hands, pushing a finger 
through a fear in the crown. Suddenly 
he laughed with a touch of hysteria. 

“No. I’m not accusing- yo_u of any- 
thing because none of this is real. You 
aren’t real — either of you. I created 
you today, sweating over a hot type- 
writer. You aren’t alive — you aren’t 
flesh and blood. This is some sort of 
a nightmare.”, 

Faith Talbot looked at her Crocked 
companion with genuine concern in her 
eyes. “This lad’s really^ for the birds. 
If they’d ' told me characters like 
him — ” 

“He does seem, utterly insane,” Fa- 
ther Gara replied, and it occurred to 
Lee that they’d begun discussing him 
like .some- inanimate thing — or, if an- 
imate, as though he couldn’t uhder- 
stand them. He laughed again and 
strolled over to 'the lounge. He sat 
down, leaned back and smiled. 

“You just go right ahead. Don’t 
mind me. This is a rare privilege in- 
deed. It isn’t often an author gets the 
chance to observe his cast of char- 
acters in. actionf You act and I’ll criti- 
cize.” . ; . 

“You’ll’ get out. of here,” Faith Tal- 
bot flared, “or I’ll see you in jail!” - 

Father Gara' raised a restraining 
hand. “My dear. Control yourself. You 
know we can’t contact the police. 
We—” 

The competently ^beautiful girl' 
’seemed to catch and restrain herself. 
“Oil,, certainly not. I forgot we have- 
no phone.” 



T EE H.\D begun to enjoy himself in 
, a giddy lightheaded way he could 
not analyze or understand. Not that 
he particularly cared to. “Qf. course 
you can’t call the police. You see, I 
knotv the plot. I wrote it. You don’t 
care to have the police here when you 
plan- to snoop around Grayhaven 
Prison tonight. Even though your ac- 
tivities will be basically innocent—”' 
Both the girl and Father Gara had 
suffered a~ simultaneous drooping of 
the lower jaw. • . - - ' 

Father Gara said, “Whit, do you 
know about Grayhaven Prison?,” 

Faith Talbot said, “What do you 
mean basically innocent?” Then she 
caught the furious glance of Father 
Gara and bit her carmined lip. 

“I think yould better keep your 
mouth shut,” he snapped. “You’re put- 
ting too many feet in it!” 

“Oh, don’t mind me, ’’-Lee chuckled, - ■ 
then cocked an appraising eye at Fa- ’ 
ther Gara. “You know — I think Sam 
Kane was .right. Sinister really is the 
lyord for you. You don’t look like a 
priest and you don’t act like one.” 

Father Gara took a step forward. 

“No, that’s not* quite right,” Lee 
went on. “You act like one but that’s' 
all it is. .Acting. And a very unconvinc-, 
ing act. at that,” He turned his head 
to let his eyes stare vacantly at the 
wall. “Yes, I did do. badly on that 
story. These two are nothing but card- 
board.” 

Father. Gara%reached down and took 
Lee by his shirt-front. He had an iron 
hand attached to a . steel arm. He 
drew Lee up until they were nose, to. 
hose — eye to. eye. His voice was soft, 
gentle. “My dear young man — you’re 
going to do a vast amount of talking 
in a very short time. You’re going to 



- The last words trailed off somewhat 
lamely and had a synthetic ring as 
though they’d been hastily substituted 
for others. . ' 



explain a great deal or tber’e will be 
a widow and sorne orphans on the 
road very quickly.” 
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The arm' pistoned out and -Lee flew 
aicross the room.. He back-pedalled d^es- 
perately, but not 'fast enough to keep, 
his' head fr9m hitting the wall with -a 
terrific thump. A skyful of shooting 
stars went on display, before his eyes 
and he was no longer among those 
present-. , ^ 

. Lee came to and heard.the voice of 
Faith Talbot, a complaining voice. 
“-I wish you hadn’t laid him there. 
He’s, bleeding all over the lounge.” 
“The flow is almost stopped,” Fa- 
ther Gara said. “This clumsy fool -has 
to be dealt with; Faith. I don’t know — 

I really don’t know. Of all the fan- 
tastic — ” • , 

• “What do we do — kill him?” 

Lee’s eyes were still closed, but. he 
could imagine Father ‘ Card's .frown. 
“Killing is dangerous,” the cleric said. 
“Especially when we don’t know the 
score. We know far too lUtle about 
'this character to .eliminate him — :af 
least at this time.” • 

Lee coiild feel the blood oozing 
down the side of his head. He felt as 
though he’d been, clouted with an an- 
vil but he could still think; 

He thought about Father Cara. 
Cleric indeed. Cara \v?.s no more of a 
priest than Genonimo! J-ust' w-hat Kane 
had .said, Lee pondered. Too sinister. 
No' priest. Then he’d have to have a 
new name— somethih" suggestive. Hev/ 
about bloody Joe, Loots? No. Too 
pulpy.- Brack then? Sure. That was a 
■good hard. name. And s.omething- the 
• gang called him. Hmmm. What else 
than Holy Joe? Perfect, -Holy Joe 
Brack. 

Faith Talbot had answered Brack’s, 
last' words: “But tha.t’s the point- 
lime. We haven’t got mucl^ of it. 
We’ve got to be moving — and soon.” 

Brack replied, “Then we’ve got to 
taka him with us. We wouldn’t want» 
to -kill him here anyhow. We’ll see 
what Steve* says. We’llTeave it up to 



Steve to decide what’s to be done.” 

A -CHILL ran down Lee’s- spine. 

Steve? Who' was Steve? Lee 
hadn’t created .any character, named 
Steve! Lee heard the beating of the 
rain upon the house. He raised his 
hand to touch, gingerly, the gash 
across his temple. He opened his eyes. 
He said, 

/ “Listen, here, Brack—” ‘ , 

The frocked man reached out like 
lightning and jerked Lee to his feet. 
The man’s eyes were black, shining 
gimlet .points. “Listen you — talk and 
talk fast! How did you know I was 
using the name of Father Gara? How' 
did you know . my real name • -is 
Brack?” 

“Holy Joe Brack?” 

“How did you know that?” 
“Because I just' made it up. I de- 
cided'yoLi W'cre -out of character and 
needed another name. It sounded like 
a good one.” 

“A comedian, huh?” Brack appeared 
to be choking to death. Blood rushed 
to his face. A maniacal expression was 
glued tight around his moiith as he 
set his fingers into Lee’s t-hroa-t. 

L^e claw'ecl desperately at'the hand.s 
seeking to stop ’his bseath for good. 
He had -no chance at a-) against the 
power-iul Brack. Darkness began 
again^to clo:->e in. Then he heard Faith 
Talbot’s voice. 

“No, Joe! You can't do it. You said 
yoursehf.we didn’t know enough about 
him. He must have New York -cori- 
nections. What, he’s said proves it — ” 
The -\i-oice faded out, but only for a 
moment. Lee’s world cleared. Brack 
was still holding him by the collar. 
Brack said, “.All right, spill it! Who 
do you know in New York City?” . . 

“Ah-r-ah, Sam Kane. Editor at Fic- 
tion Publications.” 

“Is- he any relation to Six-Finger 
Kane in Chicago?” • 
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“N-not that I know of.” 

Brack raised his. hot eyes to Faith 
Talbot. “You ever heard of a New 
York- mob called Fiction Publica- 
"tions?” . . 

“No.” ■- 

“Ever hear of this creep he .yapped 
about — Sam Kane?” 

In a sudden gesture of disgust, 
Brack Hurled Lee back onto the sofa. 
Re doubled his fists and began pound- 
ing his knuckles together. 

“Maybe I’m slipping but . I don’t 
gst any of this. Damn it. all to Hell!. 
We’re “going along nice-^just like 
c'ockwork. Then ^is, nob-head pops in 
out of nowhere and begins pulling 
gags. I don’t like It.” 

“But we can’t stop now. We’ve got 
to take him with us and it’s getting 
late.- I’ll change and we’ll get going.” 
Using that for an exit - line, Faith 
Talbot disappeared up the stairs while. 
Holy Joe Brack took something out of 
his Docket. He pointed it at Lee. 

“Do you. know what 'this l.s?” 

, “Certainly. .It’s a gun.” • 

Brack sneered heavily. “I thought 
maybe they might call it a popside 
in that Never Never Land you must, 
have come from. Well, it ain’t. It 
shoots bullets and I’ll use it on you if 
you get oiit of line. T may use it 
anyhow.'.” 

“I’ll be glad to stay in line,” Lee 
assured him. .. . , 

A few minules later Faith Talbot 
came downstairs, apparantly dressed 
for a, hike .in the country. Brack 
looked -her over sourly and handed 
her’ the gun. 

“Cover this monkey. I’ll put on my 
boots.” 

■LIE ST.^LKED from the room. 

When he returned' he had the 
lower part of his^ cassock tied up 
around his hips like an-raproni He wore 
a leather hunting jacket and knee-high 
boots. He carried a (jybj-.machine gun 



und<\r o,\ arm. Three automatic' pistols 
-&tuck out of various pockets. 

Lee had been sitting on the lounge. 
He sprang to his feet. “Now wait a 
rniniite! This isn’t right What do you 
need those guns for? They aren’t in 
•the plot. Faith is only going up there 
to pray.” 

. The girl stared at Lee. Then she 
turnecJ her eyes, -filled with sheer 
consternation, upon Brack. “Is there 
a nut hou.se in this area‘ somewhere?” 
Brack, in turn • was staring at Lee. 

• -“There must be,” he muttered. “This 
, coot i.s. cither 'a damn good, actor or 

he’s'fresh out of a padded cell. Maybe 
I’d better, tie his.'hands.” - • 

“That won’t be necessary,” Lee. said 
'with 'dignity. “I’ll go with you. I’m 
looking forward to it. I want to see' 
my story played out to the end. This 
girl kneeling in the rain praying for 
her sweetheart. Even though I wrote 
the 'story, I can’t believ£«it. I’ve got 
to see it.” 

Brack shook-his bead slowly. When 

• he spoke it was to no one in particular! 
“Wait ,’til Steve gets! a gander at .this 
screw-ball. Steve’ll unscrew him part 
by part to see what makes him work.” 

‘ Faith Talbot came out of her be- 
musement. “Come on. We’re late. Let’s 
■ get started.” 

■ “By all means,” Lee said. “I’m at 
your service.” 

Ten minutes later they had crossed 
the road and were moving into the 
deep woods beyond. 

“You walk ahead, creep,”. Brack 
growled. “I’ll mark a path with this 
flashlight. Try to step out of the 
beam and I’ll cut you down like a 
dbg.” - 

“Did, Faith .bring her rosary?’’ 

. The girl’s voice came — haunted, al- 
most fearful. “I tell you, Joe, we got 
a goon on our hands. He’s beginning 
,tp .get ,,mp,i.^yhat/>would^ of a 
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rosary? Would you tell me that?” ' 
“Are you trying to tell .me I don’t 
know my own plot?” Lee asked. 
VWell, I do — most of it anyhow,” he' 
added doubtfully, then fell flat on his 
face, scratching himself and grinding 
mud into his mouth while cold rain 
drove down the back of his neck. 

“Let him have it!” Faith pleaded. 
“Let him have it right now! 'He’s 
going to. wreck the whole play. I feel 
it in’ my bones.” 

“Not ’til Smve gives the word. Get 
up, you — and* watch your big feet.” 

• Lee scrambled erect and moved oh 
through the forest, breaking a path for 
the other two. After ,a while he called 
'back; “Listen, is this 'necessary? In 
the story you went most of the way 
by car up. a lonely mountain road with 
the moon peeping out at intervals 
from behind dark clouds. And it 
wasn’t raining either.!’ - 

“One more yap out of you and I 
won’t wait for Steve.” 

“That’s a good' idea,” Faith urged. 
“Don't wait. Give it to him now.” 
“We’ve got to waiti”- 
Lee 'said, .“You're .going to look 
awfully funny, Faith — ’j ' . 

“What 'do you mean awfully funny? 
Funny doing what?” 

“Kneeling down in the woods pray- 
ing .-for your lover, in the death-cell. 
Why I’ll bet you don’t even know a 
prayer-.” 

T EE FELT the barrel of the Tommy 
gu.ri pressing into his back but he 
couldn’t forebear another .question: 
“We are heading for Grayhaven, aren’t 
we?” . . . ■ . . 

Faith's voice was . fearful now. 
“Brack! How did he know that?” 
“The. fool said he wrote the story, 
didn’t he?” 

“Talk sense.” 

“Okay. We’re widking north through 



the. woods from the Pine Road. Where 
else could we be going but to Gray- 
haven? He’d know that even if he is 
nuts.” 

“By the way — there’s an execution 
scheduled for tonight isn’t there?” 

“They haven’t even got a chair at 
Grayhaven. It’s ^ down the river at 
Sing Sing. Shut up and keep walking.” 

This was disturbing indeed to Lee. 
His ■ character's ’ had • proved unton- 
vincing and now his plot was showing 
holes. Inaccuracy in detail. That was 
unpardonable. He sighed. Probably 
he’d, be better off in the long run 
digging ditches. How could you have a 
girl' praying for a lover walking' the 
last mile in a prison where they 
didn’t even execute people? Inexcus- 
able. Lee’s head hurt, like 'the • very 
devil and he was beginning to tire. 

“How much farther- do “we have to 
go?” ' ; ■ 

“This is.it.^Shut up or I’ll knock 
you cold.”, ^ 

Now Lee' saw 'the high, forbiddmg 
wall dead ahead. . Above, and oh either 
side; were search lights swinging con- 
-tinuously in monotonous arcs. But in 
the driving rain they, made hardly a 
dent in the stifling darkness. 

“Okay,” Brack whispered. “This 
is it.” 

“What do we do?” Lee asked. 

“We sit tight.”. . 

“Shut up!” The words v/ere a 
vicious ■ snarl that chilled Lee; He 
stood there in the cold driving rain. 
Waiting — wondering. 

But not for long. Soon a 'scraping 
noise rose up through the droning 
patter of the rain; grew louder; a 
form materialized nearby, above them. 

A choked' whisper from Faith: 
“Steve! Steve! My darling!” 

■ Strangely, Lee found room in his 
fear and wonder for the thought: I 
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wasn’t entirely wrong. She m human — 
capable of love. She’s not entirely 
cardboard. She loves this Steve — ^who- 
ever he is. - ' 

Lee was soon to see. A pale cruel 
face loomed close — a twisted mouth; 
a shaven pate.; a form in prison garb; 
a voice like steel grating on steel. 
•‘-Whaf goes* on? Who’s this jerk?” 
“He stumbled ' in. on us. Had to 
bring him along. I’ll e.\plain -later.” 
This from Brack who thrust the 
Tommy gun into Steve’s hands. 

Then Brack pulled two of his other 
guns and motioned to Lee. “Get .going, 
you — back the. way we came^” 

Blindly, Lee- stumbled off through 
the gloom. From behind him he heard 
the conversation. 

The -harsh voice of Steve. “Did 
evgrything go .okay? How did the 
priest’s rig work?”. ^ 

“Swell, darling,” Faith said. “.And 
we’ve got a house ovej on Pine Road 
with a car waiting. Canada isn’t so far. 
We’ll be there soon.” 

Brack -said, “'I’ll tell you about this 
creep we’ve got with us. You’ll proba- 
bly want to knock him off. Me — I 
wasn’t sure.” 

At TH.ATmoment a sound like a 
dozen sirens split the air. Lights 
appeared on the wall. Giant lights that 
had , not been .working before. They 
looked about like the eyes of mad 
giants'- seeking a victim. -Lead, whined, 
through thelair; 

•Lee thought; The hell with this. 
It 'isn’t my story .any. more. He yelled 
to the. searching guards, “This way] 
Over here-! Over this; way!” 

Brack . and Steve cursed luridly and 
Lee flung himself t'6 the ground. Then 
Lee - heard Steve’s agonized voice-- as 



The stuff bit into Lee’s throat and 
lungs. -Darkness seeped into his brain. 

The gas was eating- deeper and 
deeper; choking, strangling stuff. Lee 
coughed arid opened his eyes. He was 
lying .on the lounge with Lorry stand- 
ing tfver him holding - an '.ammonia 
bottle in her hands. 

She drew it back and the anxiety 
in her face turned to relief. “He’s 
coming to,” she said. “Thank heaven.” 

Behind her, Lee saw a leather-faced 
rustic individual he took for a native. 
He’d seen plenty of them walking and 
riding — stiff-faced and tight-lipped — 
up and down the roads. This one 
smiled. 

“Sure Mizz Bond. He’s all right. 
’.He’s cornin’ fine.” 

■; “What happened?” Lee asked 
- feebly. 

“Darling, Mr. Larch found you ly- 
ing by- the road with a gash across 
your temple. What happened? Did a 
car hit you?” 

•■“N’p. It was Father Gara — I rriean 
Holy Joe Brack. He threw me across 
the room and—” ' 

Lorry glanced quickly at Mr. Larch. - 
“He sounds delirio-us. Do you 
think — ?” _ • ' • 

Larch shook his head. ^‘Naw! He’s 
all right. Just a little t fuddlement.” 

Lee 'closed his eyes tight, then 
opened them. “Oh yes — there wasVa 
car, . but it went by.' It didn’t, hit 
me-^at least I didn’t know it hit me.” 

“After you got bopped, son, you ■ 
.wouldn’t be in a position' to know 
much one' way or another. Put him to 
bed, Mizz Bond, and watch him. If- he 
don’t get no worse I wouldn’t waste 
any money on a doctor.” ' - 



a hazy cloud came up all around them. ' -★ 

“Gash Look out! The bastards are . 

trying to gas us to deathi” : . The next morning Lee hobbled to 
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the phone. He put in a call and soon 
Sam Kane was on the wire. Kane’s 
lioice was as cheerful and hearty as 
usual. 

“Hello, Lee. Been working on that 
yarn?” 

“No-r-yes — well not exactly— yet. 
There’s a question I’d like to ask 
you.” ■ 

“Shoot!” > . 

“About that brother of yours. I’v.e 
got a. vague recollection you told, me 
about him once.” 

“Maybe-'I did.” 

“Was he by any chance a — a con- 
vict? Did he ever break out of jail?” 

“Hell, no.” 

“Well, then,- did he get puxed up 
with the Chicago .underworld under 
the name of Six-Finger Kane?” ' 

• “Underworld? Of course not. We 
called him Six Finger because he was 
one of those guys who got an idea 
every ten minutes. I put money into 
more of his damn schemes — ” 



BlG JOB ON LUNA 

A ll we have to do is get to the 
moon. Once there, our W9rk is all set 
lip for us. According, to Dr. Dinsmore Al- 
ter, director ..of the. Griffith Observatory 
at Los Angeles, , astronomers working on 
the moon will be able to probe twice 
as far into space from that point than 
they possibly could working from Earth, 
even with far larger- instruments. 

The Earth has, a disturbing atmosphere 
that blurs our view of other . planets, and 
even gives an impression of stars twink-. 
, ling. Also! the light emitted from the 
blue sky fogs the' photographic ' plates. 
This -will be entirely eliminated using the' 
black sky of the moon as background. The 
black sky will also off er ' contrast so that 
other galaxies will show up more plain- 

ly. ■ . j . 

Even our own sun will look entirely 
different to us from the, moon’s viewpoint. 
It will be observable all through the lunar 

i ytime, under much better conditions 
Ui are offered on Earth during even a 
m eeUpse, — £^. Bruce Yaches 



ADVENTURES^ ' 

■ “But he wasn’t a crook?” 

Kane’s tone became a trifle cold. 
“I said he' wasn’t. We_called him Six- 
Finger because he had his fingers in 
so many pies at once — never less than 
a dozen. By. the way — you aren’t 
drunk this early in the day, are you?” 
- “No— no. I’m just plotting. Trying 
to jog my memory.” 

“Well, keep my family out of your 
yarns. And how -about getting that 
rewrite in?” - 
'“Will do.” 

A few minutes later Lorry came in 
wit^h a cup of. coffee. She said, “Dar- 
ling, drink this and then we’ll see if 
you’re strong , enough to go .out.” 
“Out, where?” ' '' 

, “Why, to find some excavating 
work. Isn’t that what you planne^y”’ 
“Don’t be silly. I don’t even know 
how to hold a shovel. When the mail 
comes, let me know. I’ll be upstairs.” 

THE END 



SPACE MEDICINE 

WHOLLY FASCINATING picture of 
interplanetary travel and the serioua- 
nes3 with' which it is now being considered, • 
is reyealed by the most interesting little 
pamphlet yet released by university 
presses, a booklet called “Space Medicine”. 
It is really a collection of papers and es- 
says by technicians and scientists who are 
connected with the “Department of Space 
Medicine” in Randolph Field, Texas! Can 
jrou imagine the existence of such a place 
and name a mere ten years ago? 

Here, in cold-blooded 'mathematical and 
symbolic terms, a group of scientists {most 
of them' rocket- meri who escaped the. Rus- 
sians) analyze the physiological problems 
v^ich men are likely to encounter in seek- 
ing interpla.netary travel. TTie famous von 
Braun opens the' symposium with a dis- 
cussion of the first step into space — the. 
building of a three-stage chemical-powered 
rocket to -enable a space station to be 
constructed as . a stepping stone to later 
trips to the Moon and the nearer placets. 
He doesn’t quibble about the fact's; money 
is the only present requirement, he says. 
Technology is ready. — Merritt Linn 
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How To Land 
Your Space Ship 



HAZARDS 

OF SPACE 



By JON BARRY 



Si} paul JaJb 



P RACTICALLY every, conceivable aspect. 

of interplanetary’ flight has’ been 
\;wVhed and considered by the e.'.a’ineers— • 
and nothing ippears to be imp'o-rsible. 0;:e 
unusual and rarely considered side of 
rocket flight is the matter of atmdsplieric 
heating — and now' tliat has been attend- 
ed to.- . • ' ' • 

Astronomers have calculated what hap- 
pens to a freely falling body coming in 
toward Earth from great-, distances. The 
answer — obviously 'judged fro.m e.':pericncc 
-with . mMeorites as .well as from theory — ■ 
is that -the object . becomes intensely hot, 
hot enough 'in many cases to melt and 
even vaporize. Even such a light little 
thing as a chicken feather falling freely 
toward Earth from a height of a thousand 
miles "v.-cuid reach a tempdratuve of six 
hundred degrees due to thin atmospherre 
friction! 

Any objects dropped from rochets- in 
free fall would similarly reach such ex- 
travagant temperatures. Were a rocket to 
fall freely that, way, its skin would simply 
melt" Even at altitudes where the air is 
so ■ rarefied, there is enough friction at 
such speeds “to cause intense heating.. Ob- 
viously this requires a - re-examination of 
some familiar *ideas. 

. One of the possible techniques for land- 
ing, a space ship involves using the ab 
mosphere as a :"brake”.. A ship coming in 
from the Moon would assume an elliptical 
orbit around the Earth, dipping in and: 
out of the atmosphere and. cissipating its 
energy of fall as heat a.gainst .the* atmos- 
phere. This technique, is very fine'-and 
logical and would work out in practice. 
But' one thmg must be watched. The tein- 
■perature of 'the ship’s outer skin must, 
never be allowed to reach the .dangerous 
melting point and, since the main way 
.in which’ it might lose such • heat is 
•through radiation, th_e process is certain 
to be inordinately time-consuming. . Eot it 
is perfectly feasible. 

The favorite trick of fictional space- 
.ships' . using the Earth as a brake, then, 
must be modified. Sure, they can do it, 
but at a ‘very slow rate, carefully . con- 
trolled so as to prevent overheating. There 
„is no% zip-plunge permissible-— the orbit 
’’must be a long, thin cigar-like ellipse and 
the heat dissiprtion must be as slow, as' 
molasses. Space ships melt too easilyl 



S CIENCE-FICTION writers and ama- 
teur engineers who are concerned so 
seriously with space toavel, rarely invesll- 
ga’ie tlie concepts of living conditions with- 
in 1 ‘ockels, satellites or space suits; A lit- 
tle reflection on this . business of ac- 
climatizing to the st-range- conditions 
produces some interesting results. 

For example, there is' the matter of 
temperature. For a long while, .people had- 
the hoai'y idea that “freezing in ._the ab- 
solute zero of space” V,-a5 a 'genuine prob- 
lem. Fortunately . this thought is- pretty 
well dissipated by 'now because it ’is gen- 
erally understood that, in the vacuum of 
.space, temperature per .se is meaningless. 
In a i-ocket or a spaeesuit you can only 
lose your heat energy by radiation or, for 
• that matter, you . gain most of it in the 
same^way. As a result, the problem' is 
rather one of getting rid of too-much heat. 
In a rocliet or spacesuit you can prevent 
that by silvering the exterior, which of 
course %you]d then reflect the incident heat 
and light energy, but any human being is 
•literally a “chemical furnace”, and the 
body is continually giving • off large 
amounts of heat. 'These -must bp removed 
or a human can literally roast in his own 
juices! ., 

That some kind of refrigerating mech- 
anism can be designed is of- course to be 
expected. Probably it will be^' little more 
than a large-surfaced condenser through 
which' the wa^m air , is passed and to 
which .it gives up its heat. . 

Another captivating idea that. is rarely 
co.asidered in discussions of life aboard' 
spaceships is the fact that,, when the ship 
is not accelerating, no convection of air 
within it takes place, and tl^e result is 
that each person moves about in an aura, 
-of stationary exhaled gases,, disturbed only 
by his motion. A sleeping man might suf- 
focate in his Q-wn exhaled carbon dioxide 
and water vapor! Furthermore^ the con- 
stituent gases of the ship’s atmosphere 
might easily separate into' their respective 
layers I v , - 

-This problem .is easily solved, of course. 

, It requires-nothing more than an electric 
fan or series of fans to stir and rouse up 
the stagnant air, keeping it in constant 
random circulation. ’ • 
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UNDER 

GLASS ^ ^ 

By GUY 

ARCHETTE 

The anicroseegse showed a tiny world tilled 
wSah Siny g!>eogde. They seemed helpless. 

So how could they ttdeld such awful power? 

R AL ducked under the jag- ' The two men came out onto an ex- 
ged arch of the white stone posed field ot roughened stone. It 
archway and entered t h e. .. covered an area' of several acres.- The 
smoothed-out r.oom. The man who rose surface was of pinkish coloration, 
to greet him was old.. His description honeycombed with openings, spaced 
agreed with that which. Orn had given irregularly, but seldom less than two 
for Grul, the superintendent. feet apart and seldom more than five. 

’ ‘T'm -Ral, Kan Grul,” he said, ex- Ral noticed many men scattered 
tending the. identification card. ' over the area, some motionless, otbers 

‘-'Good, Kan Ral,” the older man running with' small objects ' in their 
said. “We’re shorthanded. You’ll arms, He started to. ask Grul about 
start your duties- at once. We. can go them. ■ . 

through the formalities -later. Follow - “Here!” Grul exclaimed suddenly, 
-nje.” He accepted the identification dropping to his knees^beside one of 
card and tossed it on the glazed stone the ragged holes. “Watch now. This 
desk, then went to another arched will be a good one to break you iii 
opening, his stride quick and her- on.” * 

voiis. “We aren’t saving enough of Ral glanced curiously into the hple. 
. them,” he said over his shoulder to Greenish soapy water' filled it to with- 
°Ral. * in an inch or two of the top. The in- 

<3 - 
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terior widened out roomily. 

There was nrovement in the depths, 
just under the water’s surface. Some- 
thing living, though Ral ' had never- 
seen anything alive except a human. 

Suddenly interested, he dropped 
down beside GruL The quew- creature 
under the water was not humanoid in 
any respect. It was slightly larger in 
bulk, a whitish bulge from which ex- 
tended a thick long tube that weaved 
about in a suggestion of searching. 

The thick tube was trying to turn 
down and contact the bulbous body. 
A wound in the body was growing 
slowly, opening, like a mouth. 

“It may 5e like its parent,” Grul 
was explaining. “If so, leave it alone.” 

Something emerged from the wound- 
like opening. It looked remarkably 
like a hand. A human hand. 

“No!” Grul said.. “Now watch!- It 
has to be gotten out of the water in a 
matter of seconds or it’ll die.” 

•The wound abruptly became a gap- 
ing hole, and from it struggled a freak- 
'.ish looking form. Ral watched Grul’s 
hands dip in the water, reaching down, 

. until his fingers gripped the human 
and drew it to the surface. A long 
slender strand from the human’s belly, 
draped down into the wound of *lhe 
strange creature. 

“Watch closely,” Grul said' sha,rply. 

Holding the human with one hand, 
he pinched' the cord with thumb and 
fingernail. The severed end dropped 
into the water and drew back into -the 
wound, which was already growing 
smaller. 

“Now,” Grul grunted. He rose from 
his knees and squatted, laying the 
small human on his lap, then tying 
the severed cord into a tight knot. , 

This done, he turned the human 
over on its -belly and’ brought the flat 
of his hand down on its rump sharply 
but lightly. Nothing h^pened. He re- 
peated the .slap; And'.suddenly the hu- 



man was emitting strange sounds. 

<<*^HERE you are,” Grul said, ris- 
ii)g to his feet with the human 
in his hands. “A baby.” 

“A what, Kan Grul?” Ral asked 
politely. ■ . 

' “A ,baby!” Grul repeated. “What - 
all humans start out as, You were like 
this once. So was I.” 

“You mean,’.’ Ral said unbelieving- 
ly, “that this is the^way 1-r-began?’* 
“Of course,” Grul said, , “We all 
did. I hope you see what I mean by 
shorthanded. As our numbers increase 
we’ll have more of us rescuing the 
babies before their mothers cat them , 
or they drowa. Now come with me. 
And watch your step so th'at you don’t 
fall. The openings' are sharp. You’d 
cut yourself badly. Die, maybe.” - 
“Die?” Ral echoed. 

“Cease to live,” Gral said. “Go to . 
sleep and never wake up.” . 

“Oh,” Ral said, his head^ spinning ^ 
'from this rush of new ideas and 
things. 

He followed Grul to a far side,/ of 
the large area.' Other humans were 
rushing in the same direction; con- 
verging upon them, and almost every- 
one carried what Grul had called a 
baby. 

Ral could make out the destination 
now. It was a rather large opening 
into a raised mound of white stone, 
and there other humans were taking 
the babies from the humans who 
rushed forward, an'd~were then rush- 
• ing through the large opening, with 
them, carrying them to some unknown - 
destination. 

“You came this way when you were 
a baby,” Grul said. From his tone 
he was evidently getting great satis- 
faction frorn the series of surprises he- 
was springing on Ral. 

Grul left the baby with a waiting 
stranger. and„ turned. b a-c k without 
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pause to the business at hand. ing him on and telling him to find an 

“You saw. what -I did, Ral,” her- area of his own. ' 
said. “Do the same. Run from hole to ' He ran on until he was well awa>^ 
hole. When you see^one of the Vairns from all the others, then started peer- 
developing the birth opening wait — ing- down into hole a,fter hole. At the. 
until you gain the e-xperience to esti- tenth he spied the teh-Sale birth open- 
mate the time — and rescue the baby ing appearing on the Vairn.'He squat- 

if it is one. "If it’s just an. infant ted and watched. ' 

Vaim- forget about it. I’ve got to get -After a long time the openirig ex- 

back to the entrance . and be there panded, ropelike thing appeared.- It 

when the next recruit shows up.” was followed by a slightly bulging- end. 

“\Vait!” Ral called after him. “P'or It was a small replica of. the Vairn, 
how long must I do this?” He v/atched it for several moments 

But Grul didn’t seem to'hear him. as it wiggled around the pool. Its 
-“Until the overseer tells you to parent sensed its presence- and began 
quit for the day,” a voice beside him exploring for it with its thick elonga- 
said musically. ’ tion. Instinctively the baby evaded it, 

and finally the baby darted through 
T TK JERKED his hsad in the di- ’ a small opening in the floor of the 
^ ^ rection of the sound. It was an- pool and vanished. 

-Other human, but shaped differently Ral stood up and went to another 
from himself or any of the others he hole. There was a human baby. It was 
had grown up with. He studied the clamped by suction to the end of the 
differences with a mixture of feel- thick trunk of its parent. It was dead. 

■ ings he couldn’t analyze. - He watched in fascination as the 

“Are you human?” he asked.. .Vairn slowly swallowed it. It was, he 

“Yes,” the creature said, smiling, saw., shaped . something like Lahl, 
“I belong to the other type of human, though its chest was more like his 
You’ll get used to me. My -name is own. . 

Lahl. What’s yours?” Now, suddenly, he realized that if 

- “Ral,” he said, still staring. he had been running frbm hole to 

“I like *my shape better than I hole as Grul told him to he might have 
would yours,’’ Lahl' said. ‘T .wonder discovered-it in time' to rescue it. 
why there are two different shapes. It He began running rapidly from 
seems odd.” hole to hole! He found a Vairn with 

“Your shape is-^differerit,” Ral a small birth opening. 'He made a 
said. “I like it — but I’m glad, you mental note of the hole and dashed on. 
have it, not me.”- /After a quick look at several pools 

Lahl’s skin turned pink. She- turned without finding another he returned 
and ran, shouting over her shoulder, to the"^ Vairn about to give birth, and 
“I’ll see you at rest period.” waited. 

Ral watched 'her' run away, frown- Finally a tiny hand appeared. A few 
ing'at the strange feelings he was ex- moments later he .had safely rescued 
periencing. Then, remembering .Grul’s the baby. It was shaded like himself, 
instructions, he hurried in a different in the differences between' the two 
direction; . ^ types of humans. 

' He paused at a nearby opening. A ' He ran with it to the place where he 
shout made him look up. Mt was an- was. supposed to take it. When he 
other human shaped like himself yWav- -neared .it -he looked, around for Lahl. 
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It wasn’t until after he had given up 
his cargo that he spied her bringing 
in one of her own. 

He waited for her. After she had 
given up the baby she had brought in 
she came to him. ~ 

“I got one too, Lahl,” Ral said 
proudly. 

“That’s good,” she said. 

A loud shout sounded. 

“That’s the signal for the rest pe- 
riod, Ral,” Lahl said. 

“Then we can rest together,” he 
said eagerly. “I want to study why 
we are different. Where will we go?” 
“You will follow those of your own 
kind,” Lahl, said. “It isn’t permitted 
for the two- types to' be together.” 
“Why?” Ral asked. 

“If you must know,” Lahl said, 
“your type has been known to chase 
after my type. There’s no telling 
whether your type would kill niy 
. .type or not, but. they certainly chased 
us.” 

“That must be true,” Ral said. “I 
myself feel an-urge to chase and catch 
. you, though whether I would kill you 
if I caught you I don’t know.” 

■ “Then why don’t you?’’ Lahl taunt- 
ed. , ’ , 

Ral took a quick step toward her. 
She ran swiftly away, looking back 
over her shoulder at him in alarm. 
There was fear also, and something 
else. And suddenly Ral realized her 
.face mirrored the same feelings.* he 
himself was experiencing. It 'slowly 
dawned on him, uncomfortably, that 
he was finding it harder to keep from 
chasing Lahl. 

“I wonder why I want to do that?” 
he muttered. . 

OAL QUICKLY caught onto the 
finer points of his task of rescu- 
ing babies before they had a chance 
to drown. There was a reason for this. 
With each baby he had an excuse to 



run to the receiving station. The more 
he ran . to the receiving station the 
more opportunities he had to see Lahl. 

But somehow she never seemed to 
be there when he was. And each dis- 
appointment added another log to the 
fire consuming him, 

He tried to understand this strange 
inner fire. If he had had the concept 
of insanity in his meager collection of 
ideas he might have put it down to 
that. . - - - ' . ' s' 

“Why do I want to chase and catch 
Lahl?” he asked himself- over and oyer 
again. Each time he asked himself 
that, the .Visualization of running after 
her and reaching her possessed him, 
sending shivers up his back -and caus- 
ing perspiration to erupt on his fore- 
head. 

“Do I want to kill her?” he asked 
himself. And in the- visualization of 
catching her all he could picture was 
•encircling-her with his arms and drag- 
ging her to the ground while she strug- 
gled .against him, that strange expres- 
sion on her 'face. An expression that 
revealed the same inner tension and 
fire , that raged within his own being, 

The work periods and rest periods 
passed slowly. And finally a gradual 
change came, about in the world. The 
ever present Light began to fade. It. 
became harder to see’ into the depths 
of the pools where the^Vairn mothers 
rested. The translucence of the white 
rock^ structure of the world lessened 
until it became a dead white. ^ 

. It became necessary to, go. slower. 
More and more other workers were 
having accidents, becoming _ incapaci- 
tated with' badly cut legs or even 
dying while their blood fled from their 
body through open gashes. At the 
same time there was an ever-growing 
influx of new humans so that it be- 
came necessary to cover fewer and 
fewer of the pools in the constant pa- 
trol to find babies being born. 
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At .:last the waning Light reached a “Oh,” Ral said, disappointed., 
stable ]ow and remained there. It was ■ ‘“But I’ve, found, what I thought 
no longer possible to ' see clearly as might be some of th^ answers,” Grul 
far as the receiving station, but it was went on. “I’ll tell them to you, Kan 
possible slilHo see into the pools well Ral. You may, believe' them or 'not, as 
enough to determine if birth was about you please.” 

to take place, and be there to rescue “I’ll believe -them, Kan Grul,” Ral 
the human if the offspring happened said eagerly. 

to be human. “We’ll- see,” Grul said tolerantly. 

Ral’s inner fire had also settled '“Th§, beginning, is hot too far back,, 
into a stable low in intensity. For long- so far as I can find out. I was told 
periods he didn’t even think of Lahl. that once,, though he is dead now, 
Instead, his thoughts concerned the there was one human all alone. Where 
babies. In' the res.t periods he learned h« came from he didn’t know, but one 
more and more -of the whole setup of • he watched a' human being .born, 
things. The babies were taken to- nur-' He saw it gasp and drown. After that 
series where they were fed and. taken h® watched, for others, and finally 
care of until they could learn to take managed to rescue several. He. took 
care of themselves. Then"they were care of them; and as they grew up he 
allowed to grow up, which they did ^aw the similarity between them and 
quickly. Ral could remember enough himself, and realized ttiat he had be- 
of his youth to know what happened , in the same way. 
from then on. Life became a continu- • “Rut when they grew to full size 
al game. And eventually the, growing trouble developed. They began to 
humans were taken ‘from their group trouble between the two types, 

and sent to areas where they would finally he separated them, keep- 

perform tasks such as the one he had them apart and setting up police 
been assigned to. groups within each group to keep 

them separated. 

R al- became curious about it all. "And all the time the principal task 
. One day during a rest period., he to rescue the new humans fr.om 

went back to the room where he had drowned. 

first met Grul. Grul, didn’t remember ^ things, we’ve built 

him at 'first. ' " ' up a , theory that life progresses, in 

“Oh, yes,’ Ral,” he said when-mem- stages. The form that gives birth; to - 
ory returned. “I remember you now. - is the lesser stage. Some day it 
What brings you to visit me?”\ ' vanish. And someday we .will go 

“I want to' know more- about to a still higher form of, life," the ' 
things,” Ral said.” “What is the pur-' "ew creature springing, from our. side 
pose of 'things? How did things be- just as we .sprang from the side' of 
■ gin? Why .are our mothers so 'different -the.yairn. Though how that will come 
from us? Why aren’t 'all their off- and when it will begin there is 

' spring human? Why are there two no way of .knowing.” 
types of humans?” ‘ eyes were round with awe and- 

'• “Wait -a minutel ” - Grul laughed. • fascination at the grand conception be- 
- “One question at a time. You’re like unfolded by Grul’s words, 
all the rest, asking questions that have “i \forider what the Vairn sprang 
no answers. I’ve asked them myself, from?” he said, 
without 'finding- an answer.” . “We don’t know,”- Grul said. 
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‘‘There are other forms of life. We’ve 
seen them from time to time. Some 
even think that the food we eat is 
alive. It’s somewhat similar to the 
Vi^.n, though much smaller and with- 
out a long neck. But it’s the same food 
t':e V'airn consumes, so perhaps it isn’t 
c'ive.” 

‘•Why do the two -types of humans 
fi't.r each* other?” Ral asked. 

“Kach other?” Grul asked, “ft’s, 
n'spstly. that the o.ther type fears us. 

I don’t know why. that is. I myself, 
have felt the urge to chase the other 
type, and havfe never been able to 
discover why.” ' . 

“Has any of us ever caught one of 
the others?” Ral asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” Grul said. “They had big 
fights, and each type came to the res- 
cue of. its fellow, separating them. Af- 
terwards they didn’t know why tliey 
did it,, and were too ashamed to talk 

about it.” 

“I— Ral began. But he stopped. 
How could he confess he felt the same 
urge*? GruT would laugh at him, or 
even worse,, take him away from where 
I’.e could occasionally see Lahl as she 
•paused, watching him 'warily, ready to 
f!e-e if he took a step toward her. . . 

LIGHT was growlng^stronger. 

Slowly but noticeably. Ral could 
remember that a few rest periods a?o 
’ it was. loss strong than . now. , He 
. reached down into .the po'ol and e::- 
'pe^tiyscooped 'up the'.riewborn human^ 
noting idly that it .y.'as of the other 
type, arid . placed it oh his lap while 
he cut ,the cord and tied it into a 
knot. Then the turning over of the 
infant an'd administering -of a quick 
slap to start it- to making its sounds. 

. It squalled'. 

Ral started to rise to his feet', then 
paused, startled into motionlessness. 
Lahl stood not more than ten feet 
from him, -her eyes large and round, 



her . nostrils flickering from rapid 
breathing. 

What was she doing here, deliber- 
ately courting trouble? 

Ral slowly laid the new human on 
the rock floor beside. him and stood 
up', careful to. make no sudden move- 
ment that might send Lahl into pre- 
cipitate flight. The- fire that had 
smouldered for so long was rising 
within him' like a blazing inferno, but 
with supreme control he remained calm 
putwardry, not e\ en speaking. 

Hi.s eyes dared to leave Lahl for 
.brief glances over the surrounding 
field. None of .the other humans 
seemed to notice them. They were all 
intent on their tasks. . 

Slowly Ral took a step’ toward Lahl. 
Except for an increase in her trem- 
bling she didn’t move. 

Did she want him to catch her? He 
viewed the question with amazement. 
It had- been unthinkable, yet now it 
seemed a possibility. Did she want to 
die? The idea dismissed itself as being 
• even more incredible than the reality. 

He took another step toward her, 
no longer aware of his surroundings, 
aware only of Lahl, her large round 
eyes staring at him, her trembling 
body. 

Another step, and Lahl was sinking 
to her knees, her breath coming in 
audible -sobs ■ that spol;e of fear anJ 
inability to flee, and in some inde- 
. scribable way of s.oriiething beyond e:c- 
perience, a draw.in^ toward w'nat sire 
-couldn’t flee from. 

• Another step, and she was on- h;r 
knees, her arms held up . to ward him 

• off, her body arched backward in r,;i 

effort to keep , as. far from him as 
possible. She planted her knees far- 
ther apart, drawing' back from him, 
whimpering, her red lips open in an 
oval. ; . 

Another step, and he was bending 
, over her, weakness taking- his own 
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body: Weakness and a fire at white 
heat. 

He dropped to his knees, hearing 
his own breath in its heavy gasping 
as it bellowed through, his m9u.th in 
-gusts too fierce for 'his nostrils. Lahl 
drew back further as he leaned to- 
v.ard her, reached for her. 

Minutes or hours or eternities later 
as he lay exhausted by the' miracle 
of discovery her soft laugh came to' 
his ears. He lifted his head from her 
soft breast to see thfe cause of' her* 
laugh. Her eyes were no longer round 
and filled with fear. They were alive 
with a strange light that held no hint 
of fear. 

Her ” hand playfully rumpled his 
hair. He stared in surprise for a sec- 
ond, then grinned and^ tried to rise. 
Lahl pulled him down, forcing his head 
to rest against her breast again. When 
he let it lie there she stroked his hair . 
slowly, absently. When he stole a 
look upward at her face her eyes were 
closed as though she were asleep. 

-But he knew she. wasn’t. 

A long time later she said almost 
inaudibly, “Ral...” 

“Yes?” he said, not moving from 
the comfort of his position. 

“We must tell the- others.” 

“Nol” Ral said, lifting his_ head in 
alarm. , “They would separate us.” . 

“No, they wouldn’t,” Lahl said, her 
voice dreamy but supremely confident. 
“Nothing will ever -separate us. I will 
never run from . you again and you 
will never chase me; for I will come 
to you. Often.” 

She spoke slowly, dreamy content- 
ment in every inflection of her voice. 
A contentment ' that Ral felt within 
himself. Different from anything he 
had felt before, just as everything in 
the world seemed .different now. • 

Suddenly a sound startled him. His 
head jerked, up. He looked about him, 
aware of his- surroundings for the first 



time in a very loiJg time. 

. Every way he looked • there was a 
close wall of. humans standing there, 

• watching ... _ 

He sprang to his feet with* a grunt 
of alarm. Lahl was, on her feet also, 
and his arm went about her, drawing 
her against his side, his eyes staring 
. challenge and defiance'. 

But no one stepped forward to an- 
swer his .challenge. The faces that . 
stared back at him were peculiarly 
expressionless. One after another 
started to turn away under his con- 
tinued stare.- The crowd began to 
move off about. its.business again. 

'■^ITHOUT thinking, Ral and Lahl 
began hunting for ‘signs of im- 
pending birth together. They bent to 
stare into the pools at the lazily -mov- 
ing Vai'rn, staying .so close that ^eir 
sides touched. 'When they chanced 
upon a new .human just being born 
0 it was Lahl who reached down to 
bring it put of the water, and- it was 
Ral who expertly severed and tied the 
birth cord. 

As soori as the cord was tied Lahl 
turned the infant over and spanked 
it sharply. Tt cried. Lahl glanced up 
from her -task, her eyes meeting Ral’s. 
For no accountable reason they 
laughed together-. Then they were- run- 
ryng toward the reception station to- 
gether, a strangely natural intimacy 
holding them together. 

After they .had handed the baby 
over to one^of the waiting attendants 
they started back tov/ard the general 
.area where they had bten, trotting 
smoothly side by side. 

Someone ran past them very swift- 
ly, closely pursued by another. Ral 
noted that the one .being pursued was 
-of the other type, while the one%fter 
her was of his own type. 

He and Lahl had stopped. .They 
loolced at each other now and laughed 
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knowingly, then hurried forward again, 
hand in hand. Screams came from off 
to the side, frantic, then' dying off 
abruptly. 

Lahl frowned in alarm and started 
toward the direction- of the sound. 
Rd restrained her. 

‘Xet them alone, he said. “They’re 
discovering why. there are the chasers 
and the chased.” 

■fjEST PERIOD and work period fol- 

lowed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. They were no longer as they 
had been before. More and more of 
the two types were* pairing off and 
working as pairs. 

Ral and Lahl paid little attention 
to the' others. They were finding some- 
thing new- to explore in their life as 
a pair with each rest period and work 
period. Where before they had been 
accustomed to. sleeping completely 
alone, they learned 'that they^ found 
greater comfort even in sleep when' 
close "together. - * 

They found in each other ah ap- 
preciative .audience for .their own 
thoughts; a more -sympathetic audience 
for their single fears and problems. 

And often they explored the miracle 
' that they had been the first to dis- 
cover. - y ■ 

Even when they disagreed on what 
they, planned on doing at any time, 
such as when Ral. wished to go one 
direction and Lahl wished to go a 
different one, they argued about it 
without . considering the possibility 9f 
separating and each going a different 
direction. 

There came the day when another 
of the same type as Ral tried to chase 
Lahl.,.. 

“Rail” Lahl screamed, dodging be- 
hind him. 

But Ral didn’t -even hear her. A 
new spmething posessed him, control- 
ling him far more violently than had 



the emotions of that first discovery 
with Lahl. 

Even as Lahl screamed and dodged 
behind him Ral was leaping toward 
the human, his hands and knees 
pounding on the surprised and some- 
what stiipified man. 

The man made no attempt to de- 
fend himself. Instead, when he re- 
covered from his surprise he beat a 
hasty retreat, blood staining- his skin 
from .scratches'. inflicted by Ral’s.fin- 
• gernaiis. 

Ral stared after him, letting him 
go, and amazed at the intensity of h'is 
attack. Suddenly he was realizing that 
he would rather die than allqw Lahl 
to be shared by anotlier. 

“Why?” he asked, turning question- 
ing eyes to' Lahl. 

. But she was in no mood to analyze 
his feelings.. She came to him and hud- 
dled, close to him, feeling strangely 
subdued. The fear -that had posessed 
her was replaced by a feeling of • 
security in Ral’s presence.’ 

Suddenly she felt dizzy. She swayed ' 
and would have fallen, if Ral hadn’t 
caught her and lowered her gently. 

“What’s the matter, Lahl?” he, 
asked anxiously. 

“I — I don’t know,” she whispered, 
looking up at him. with large eyes. 

They huddled together for a long 
time, until Lahl felt better. Finally she 
,-felt herself again. They rose and went 
to hunt. for new babies again. 

'T’HE. ’WORK and rest periods con- 
. tinued their progression. At tinies 
Lahl- became irritable for no reason. • 
Ral 'studied her with disquiet, trying 
to understand what possessed her. 

Then one day as they were coming 
back from having delivered a baby • 
to the receiving station he stopped 
suddenly. Lahl noticed he had stopped 
and came back. He was staring at her 
with surprise. . 
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- “What’s ^the matter?” she asked. 

“You’re different, Lahl,” he said 
wonderingly. “Have you noticed you’re 
getting big in the middle?” 

“No.Ii’ she said, surprised. She 
looked down at herseU, twisting her , 
body to get different -views of herself. 
“Why — 1 believe I. am!” She gasped. 
“What’s the matter with me?” 

Ral had no answer. And .gradually 
they grew less alarmed about it. When 
they discovered that many others of 
the same human type^as Lahl were 
also growing big in the middle they 
were much relieved. 

It was shortly after this that they 
mefGrul as he was returning from 
having brought another' new worker. 

“Kan Grul!” Ral called happily. 

“Oh, hello, Kan Ral,” -Grul' said, 
stopping. He looked' at Lahl curiously. ' 

“Remember, Kan Grul,” Ral said, 
a note of gloating in his voice, “wh§n 
I came to you with so many questions 
you couldn’t answer?. We, Lahl and I, 
have discovered one answw — why 
there are two types of humans, It is - 
so thatihey can find greater pleasure 
together than could either alone.” 

“I’ve observed that, Kan Ral,” Grul 
said. . 

Ral frowned suddenly. “But,” he » 
. said hesitatingly, “in finding that out 
we have found another mystery to get 
an answer to. Why are the others like, 
Lahl getting big? At times it scares 
us.” 

^’Have you noticed,” Grul said 
slowly,, “the resemblance the new 
shape has to the shape of the Vairp? 
I’ve been wondering if perhaps this 
new shape, is not the first preparation 
of our life form for the birth'd! the 
next?”' 

He looked at the expression of 
dawning surprise on. Ral's face, than 
turned and hurried on. 



ii'T'HAT CANT be so!” Ral ex- 
claimed, staring at Grul’s de- 
'parting back. . “It — it’s never hap- 
pened before. It can’t happen.” 

He waited for Lahl to answer. When 
she remained silent he turned his head 
to look at her. ' ' 

“It isn’t so!” he shouted. “Tell me 
you agree with me!’’. ^ 

“No, Ral,” Lahl said. “I’m afraid 
it is so. Already I feel the movement 
of another life inside. It’s so — and I’m 
afraid!’! 

. “Then if it’s, so,” Ral gulped, “it’s 
;fo. But don’t be afraid. I’ll be with 
you all ■ the time. I wogder what it ' 
.will look like. Will it be as different 
from us as we are from the Vairn? 
Trdbably.” * • . 

“Probably,” Lahl echoed miserably. 
“It should be interesting to see 
what it’s like when it comes,” Ral 
said. “And the others. An awful lot 
of your type is. getting big now, and 
every one will produce one. Then 
maybe they’ll keep running around 
taking them away from us so we won’t 
eat them, like we do with the babies 
of the Vairns.” 

“Some of the Vairn babies are 
Vairns}” Lahl said. “I -hope — ” She 
stopped, biting her lips. 

“I hope it isn’t like us,” Ral said. 
He frowned. “Or do I? What would 
we care if .it was like us? I want to 
be the new type of life,” 

“I don’t,” Lahl said. “I want it to 
be just like you, Ral.” 

“Like me?” Ral said incredulously. 
“But how could it? I don’t have any- 
thing to do with it.” • 

“That’s true,” Lahl agreed. “Only — 
you’re the only human I really ’ like . 
and I think I- will like this one, so I 
•want it to look like you.” 

“We’ll have to keep watch for it,” 
Ral said. “The minute an opening 
appears in your side you must lie 
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down and be vpry qmet'so you' won’t 
hurt. If it hurts you I’U kill it no 
matter what it is.” He frowned 
threateningly at her enlarged middle. 

“You will not,” Lahl'said firmly. 
“After all, you have hurt me yourselt 
and it only drew us together.” 

“This isn’t the same,” Ral said-.-'. . 

“It is,”. Lahl said’.... ; • 

RUL’S WORDS spread rapidly. 
An air 's of excitement settled. 
Everywhere humans were pausing in 
their'work to discuss the coming new 
race and .speculate on what its shap'e 
would be, and how it would affect the^ 
rather stable state of life that existed, 
at present. 

No one doubted that -the new form 
would be infinitely superior to the • 
human. As superior as the human was 
to the Vairn. . ' 

And everyone waited tensely for the 
first , sign of birth,, .the opening of a 
wound in the side of one of the .en- 
larged humans.”" - ' 

. Lahl enlarged mpre and more. Ral 
woririedaboutit. 

“Maybe you will burst,” he said. 

“I don’t think so,” Lahl said'serene- 
ly. Then, to turn "his thoughts into 
safer chanels, “Have you noticed, Ral, 
that the only ones to get big in the 
middle are niy type of human?” 

“No!”.Rkl said. “I’m- sure.'. you’re 
wrong. Not long ago 'I’m sure I saw 
one' of my. type that way. In fact — ” 
He became silent, brooding. 

“What’s .the matter now?” Lahl 
asked after this had gone on some 
time. ~ 

“I wonder if I’m going to get big 
too,” Ral said. “I don’t think I’d like 
it.” • ' 

Lahl laughed, shaking all over with 
her mirth. , 

“What are you laughing at?” Ral 
scowled. 



“I was trying to pictiir^you getting 
big in the middle,” Lahl gasped. “I— 

I can’t even imagine it.” 

Ral looked ' • speculatively at his - 
middle, 

“I. think I’m ^getting a little big 
already,” he said. 

“It’s only my type that’s big,” Lahl 
insisted. 

“I’ll find one of my type that’s 
big and prove yduire wrong,” Ral said; 

But he searched in vain and finally 
had to admit: grudgingly that Lahl 
was fight. All the humans with big' 
middles were of.her type of human. 

Arid though he studied his • middle 
wistfully, it didn’t enlarge. . 

The rest periods and work periods 
passed by. Lahl found it more and 
more tiring to -keep up with'e-Ral. She 
didn’t complain, but he noticed her 
lagging behind, and slowed his- pace 
to match her own. . 

- - Their teamwork in .rescuing newly 
born babies slowly changed until he 
was again doin^ it all by himself ex- 
cept for one task. Lahl- cut the cord 
with her' fingernails ancf tied the knot 
in it. ■ ' 

> Other than that she merely followed 
him around or kept within a few steps 
of him while he darted from pool to 
pool without wandering away from 
her. • , 

'T^HEN ONE day while he was bent 
oyer reaching for a.-^ newly, born 
baby he. bear'd her, scream. Thinking 
it- was another of his ly^e chasing her 
he dropped the baby back into the. 
water to drown and leaped to his feet. 
B.ut she was alone. 

He rushed to her. “What is it?” 
he demanded anxiously. 

“I don’t know,” she groaned. “It 
was pain. Terrible" pain. Here.” She 
pointed to her bulge. . ' '' 

“I’ll slap it and make it stop'hurting 
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‘you,” Ral said, raising his hand. 

‘•No!” Lahl said sharply. “You‘11 
do nothing of the kind.” 

She 'gasped - suddenly and ground 
her teeth together with a sound- that 
sent shudders dowir Ral's spine. He* 
stared helplessly. 

V/hen she swayed- weakly and would- 
have fallen, he-caught-her -and'lowercd' 
her gently. -She lay gasping in lungs- 
ful of air, her chest heaving -.spas- 
modically. Finally the pain- stopped.' 
She smiled weakly up at him. 

“I think the new creature is going 
to be born.” she whispered. 

‘'No,” Ral said, looking at the 
tightly st*retched skin of the bulge. 
“I can’t see any wound opening up 
■ so—” 

He .gasped- audibly, then shouted at 
the top of h's \ o:cp: Others ran toward 
him," gathering around and watching, 
curiously. . . 

. Mysteriously, Grul appeared 
through the crowd and came forward 
to take charge. Ral glanced at him 
gratefully, then concentrated on conv 
forting Laid. He held one of her 
hands, patting her* cheek clumsily 
with his free hand, and wiping the 
' perspiration from her forehead when 
it flowed into her eyes. 

He heard Grul’s Interested hmms- 
and grunts, but after a brief- glance 
at what w'as haopening he didn’t have 
the courage to look - again.' His, 
thougiits were full of self recrimina- 
tion and self torture,- for, though he 
didn’t understand the how or w^hy, 
he now knew that in some way he 
was responsible for.. v/hat, was happen- 
ing to Lahl. 

Finally her features relaxed. She 
was so still that Ral. thought she must 
be dead. Then she opened her eyes 
and smiled at him weakly. 

Seeing the. misery .reflected on his. 
face her smile- ohanged to tender 
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pity. With tears blinding him he.' 
smiled at her, trying to match her 
courage. _ 

. Abruptly. their attention was divert- 
ed by the- familiar squall, of a baby.; 
T ahl -half, [irted her head and Ral 
jerked -around in the direction of the 
sound. Grul stood there grinning at 
them,, a perfectly normal, baby in his 
hands. . ■ 

Lahl held out her arms, an intense 
yearning shining from her eyes. An 
impulse that he later puzzled over 
made -.Grill stoop down and gently 
place the baby in her arms. 

He stood up, watching Lahl hug 
the baby close, , a tenderness in her 
features that had never before been 
on the face of any human. 

And abruptly, from -high above, an 
intense light bathed the plane, causing 
everytlung to stand out in stark 
brightness! 'As one, every eye turned 
upward toward the sour.ee of the light. 

It was far away and incredibly 
large. Larger than all the known 
world. It held their attention for a 
long silent minute, then as their eyes 
adjusted to the light they turned their 
heads awav from it to something even 
more startling. ' . ' 

A saggin.g surface of transparent 
luminosity hung suspended over them, 
smoother than anything they had ever 
before seen. -Behind it, inverted so 
'that it seemed ''to hang upside down, 
far above llie strange film, was . a 
world similar, to their own. • ' 

And in back of that, seemingly at 
the very erid of space itself, holding 
within its depths, its^ bright blue 
depths, a light of supreme intelligence, 
was a solitary eye... 

iVT OOK AT this!” 

“Get that fat Head of yours, 
away from the field microscope so I 
can then, Jim,” Dick Blanchard said 
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goodnaturedly. “Let me see.” . 

Jim Archer kept his eye glued to 
the low-powered instrumeflt another 
few seconds, then reluctantly drew 
back to make room for his companion. . 

Dick placed his eye over the lense.. 
Almost instantly -he drew in his. 
breath sharply in surprise. 

“People!” he grunted. Then.' he 
straightened "up and turned to Jim, 
‘‘I get it now,” he said. “It’s a nice 
trick. For a minute I thought I saw 
human beings in that- bit of coral.” 

“It’s -no trick,” Jiih Archer said. 
“Believe me, it isn’t. If that isn’t 
people of microscopic size down there 
I’ll eat the whole damn atoll.”. 

Dick took another look.. The view 
was equivalent 'to that of looking 
down at normal-sized people from -a 
height of, about . three hundred feet. 
There the similarity ended, however, 
because the movements, of the people 
'he was watching were jerky and 'too 
swift to follow. 

He did a . bit of mental arithmetic 
and came to the conclusion that people 
as small' as- these must be would be 
living at a speed- .inversely propor.- 
tional to their size, roughly, and would 
therefore move that way. ‘ ' 

He lifted his head from the eye- 
piece more than a trifle dazed. Jim 
nervously brushed him aside .and 
peered through the microscope ^agairi. 

“I, was right,” he' said excitedly.' 
“Did- you notice how fast they move? 
Just Jike little bugs!” ' / ' 
“Yes, I noticed, Jim,” 'Dick said., 
“Keep your eye - oh them, and for 
God’s sake don’t move that micro- 
scope even>a hair. If you dp' we might; 
■ never find' them again.T’m going back 
to base and get more equipment. 
Another field microscope .like this one, 
and the camera attachment so that we 
can get some pictures.’’ He started, 
away, then paused. “I just thought of 



something horrible,” he said. “Suppose 
this whole* reef is covered by these 
little people. Maybe I’m killing mil- 
lions of them with every step.” 

But Jim Archer didn’t hear ■ him. 
His entire attention .was focused on 
the girl in the center of the image of 
the microscope. . She alone of~ all the 
people stood- out in complete detail, 
because only she lay flat on her back. 

. Hugged to' her breast was a new- 
■ born baby, glowing pinkly ih’the light 
from . the microscope, object light. 
From her position and' her condition 
it was ob^yious the baby had just been 
born. ^ . 

-Her face was, beautiful Mbre beau- 
ful,. Jim decided, than that of any 
woman he had ever seen. Or was it 
lha't way because she was holding her 
child in' her arms and had just come 
through the painful ordeal of' child-, 
birth? Maybe that was it, he decided. 
Memory came to his mind’s eye of .the 
ethereal beauty o;f .a girl he had once 
known who was-dying of tuberculosis. 

The cluster of people about her 
began abruptly to rriove- away, the 
individual dots jerking in erratic paths 
acros's*^ the image, and almost ' imme- 
diately there was only the girl and her 
baby, and two other dots that were 
unmistakeabiy top views of people. 

“No clothes,” -Jim muttered. “But 
-where the hell would they get them?” 
He chuckled. It was .the chuckle of 
a . man . who has, at l^t, seen every- 
. thing under the sun. 

■i<TT’S. ABOUT time .you got back, 

; , Dick,” Jim growled impatiently. 

“Tharbaby that w^ born- when you 
left is fill! grown now.’.’ • 

“In just, two hours?” Dick Blanch- 
ard said in surprise. Then' he inter- 
preted the grin on his companion’s 
^face' correctly. “I imagine their life 
span is only a few days, though,” he 
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said. *‘This makes me nervous. Do 
you realize that at high tide they 
could be. destroyed by .one wave 
washing over onto this side of the 
reef?’* 

“I doubt it,” Jim 'Archer saM. “Sur- 
face tension, you know. In . fact, now 
that I think of ifj I wonder how the 
human shape could be possible in 
anything so small. . Surface tension 
plays a pretty dominant part in the 
makeup of microscopic things.” , 

“Theory is theory and fact is fact,” 
Dick said. . 

“And it’s an axiom of science that 
seldom the twain • shall met,” Jim 
added. “Let’s get that other field 
microscope set up and find out how 
widespread the population is around 
here. Who knows? We might find a 
dty, complete with microbe-sized 
model T’s roaming the coral high- 
ways.” 

“Too bad all humans aren’t their 
size,” Dick said, opening a varnished 
plywood case and bringing out a 
duplicate of the instrument already 
sitting on the coral. “Then the critical 
mass for an atom bomb would be, re- 
latively; a few billion tons.” 

“On the other hand,” Jim said, 
watching Dick set up the field micro- 
scope, “the disruption of just one 
atom would be a few billion times 
more dangerous to us than it Is now.” 
. Dick merely grunted in answer. He 
worked swiftly until he had the- in- 
strument placed and adjusted, then 
looked through it. 

“Nothing here but the coral, bugs,” 
he said finally. 

“Then let’s not waste time,” Jim 
said. “Let’s get the camera hooked on 
to this instrument and start taking 
pictures. High-speed ones so that we 
can slow them down a bit and get the 
movements a little . more . our norm. 
Not so fast and jerky.” 



“Okay, Jim,” Dick said. “We’d 
better be more careful than any man 
ever was before in. all history. One slip 
and we might lose it.” 

It was half, an hour before the 
movie camera was. connected to the 
field microscope. The prism-filtered 
light-beam from the small lamp was 
turned to full brightness as the film 
clicked swiftly in its light-proof re- 
ceptacle, Ten minutes and the roll of 
film had been run through. o 

“Think we dare leave them long 
enough to develop and run this film 
-on the screen?” Jim asked. - 
' “I don’t know,” Dick said slowly. 
“Still, tide won’t be high' for several 
hours yet. We can leave everything 
the way it is for now. Before high 
tide we’d better figure some way of 
protecting this spot, though.” 

tfi'T’HE PICTURE is perfect,” Jim 
■^■said. “Look at that. The color- 
ing is almost too realistic. I mever 
realized before that a screen could 
show translucence that way.” 

“Shut up,” Dick said." “I want to 
concentrate on iC This is better than 
the direct stuff. Larger, and slowed 
down quite a bit too, though still way 
too fast.’- • 

.“Shut up yourself,” Jim said, 
chuckling. . • 

Both men became silent, watching 
the unfoldment of the varied, activi- 
ties on the large screen. Heads were 
definitely heads instead dots. 
Shoulders were two inches across. The 
terrain, was coral, honeycombed with 
small holes. 

The girl with the baby was not in 
evidence, but there were an estimated 
couple of hundred people. Even as they 
watched a figure became prone while 
others gathered around it. In five 
minutes of film she had given birth to 
a baby and risen, to walk out of the 
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picture carrying the child in her arms. “What , do you have in mind?” Jim 
But neither man noticed this par- asked, 
ticularly. Their attention was con- “WeVe got to cut that piece of 
cehly.-ated on another, phase of be- coral out,” Didc said, "or at least 
havior -of these miniature people, build up a protective shelter for it. 
.They watched figure after' figure dart Then we’ve got to figure out some 
from one coral hole to another, pause , system of communication with them.” 
briefly at each,'. and then stoop down "Communication?” Jim exclaimed, 
and. apparently bring a h;»mah baby "How?” • , 

out of one of the holes,, then dart “Simple- enough' in theory,” Dick 
away with -if in, a commori- direction, said. "A movie projector that reduces 
off the screen. ' an image to their size and speeds it 

“What“ do you ; make of that?” Jim up to their speed. And also a sound , 

asked. ’ ‘ ... , - projecting system ..that multiplies fre- 

"I’d hate to say whatT think,” Dick' quencies the right number of times so 
said. "It’s in.sane.” ■ that it comes within, their hearing 

"Miybe some of the women are in range.” •- 
' those coral , pockets,”. -Jim suggested. "Then we’d better get in some Navy 
■ “Maybe the ones, outside can’t find sound technicians,” jim said. “And 

a vacant one to go into.” how about the other direction?- 

“Maj/be,” Dick sa’d.. "But look in Picking up sounds they make and 
the upper right-hand corner of the slowing them down to our audio 
screen. There’s a perfect view of the range.. For direct view all we need to 
inside, of one those coral pockets, and Js get Held microscopes ’with about 
that isnH a human being in there.” 'double the, power of the ones we 
• “It isn’t the, usual type' of .coral - have.” ^ . '-i'' • 

bug either,” Jim said. .“But watch. don’t know whether we should 

Something’s happening.” ' let this thing ' out yet,”' Dick said 

They watched’ as the creature gave ' thoughtfully. “Maybe you don’t realize 
birth, -to a human baby. There was what' we have’. We have'a race of.hu- 
no one neah to rescue it. It gasped , rnan beings who . live far faster than 
for^a moment,- flailing its arms feebly,, -we, but probably can think and de- 
th§n became still. In another few sec- velop faster too. We could teach them 
onds' its jjarent was attacking it., all the human race knows. A . few 
Another few seconds and it was gone, dr.ys of our time would be a few gener- 
One of the humans came to the hole atidns of their time. Think of it.-., 
and obscured the scene' briefly, then we could give them^ a problem to 
went on to another, unaware of the solve, and/in a day they would have 
silent drama that had just been com; worked on it the equivalent of years 
pleted. . - • ‘ of our time!” 

"God!” Jim muttered. "Has. nature "Sounds usHul,’' Jim mused. ' ' 

gone insane?” ' "Yeah,” Dick grunted. "But what 

"Maybe it has,” Dick said slowly. " I’m wondering— hoW did it happen? 

"Or maybe it’s just in the process of Sure, there are .plenty pf new muta- 

recovering-' its sanity after a - iew- tiohs here at Bikini. More all the 

billions of years of madness. dPhat’-s time. But a jump from coral bugs to 

really beside the point,, though. .We’ve hiim.ans '’is- too much, unless — ” 

A; -job-ahead ^of i,.,. "Yes,” Jim said softly. "Unless the 
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human gene pattern was dormant in 
the coral bug’s. That would mean^” 
“It would mean that our conception 
ot evolution is all wrong,” Dick inter- 
rupted, “It would mean that the an- 
cestor of the coral bug was h^man, 
and that the nuclear substances con- 
taminating this area brought out , 
throwbacks to the original strain.” 

“I’m glad you said^ it,” Jim said. 
“It’s insane, and its obvious implica- 
tion is .even more insane.” 

“I know it,” Dick. said. “But dam- 
mit, all life can’t have evolved from 
the human. That’s impossible.” 

“Is it?” Jim asked. “Is it?” 

“We’d better notify the , Navy,” 
Dick said uncomfortably. “I don’t 
want to take the. responsibility for a 
whole race of people on my shoul- 
ders.” 

15 AL PUT bis arm protectively 
around Lahl’s shoulder. Their 
child, longer limbed and more grace- 
ful in carriage than his parents, 
-crouched nearby. On either side and 
in back of them others huddled to- 
gether. And ‘'all eyes'were fixed oh the 
ancient figure of Grul, standing apart 
and facing them, his long beard 
wagging as he spoke. 

, “I tell you,” he shouted, “this 
thing is a punishment against us for 
what' you have, done. Look at you. 
Look at me, who have not lain with a 
woman. I, even I, bear the strain. 
Even my skin is darkened. And the 
womb-of creation, the Vairn, are dying’ 
in their pools, while 'the pools dry 
up, leaving only the. bleached bones 
of their* shell structure. We must go 
from this place before we too die.” 
“He’s right,” a rumble of voices 
agreed. “We must leave this place.” 
“But where will we go?” a voice 
shouted. 

The crowd became quiet, waiting 
for Grul to speak again. Ral knew 



from his talks with Grul that -the old 
man was a genuis' at theorizing from 
what he. saw. But he had been right 
so many times that' there were many 
who insisted Grul couldn’t have 
figured everything out by himself. 

They pointed out the miracle of 
the eye and the vision in the sky that 
came with the star that had appeared 
so miraculously when Gar, the first 
manchild born of woman, had lain, in 
his mother’s arms. 

-That star still hovered in the sky, 
and the mirage was still there, though 
the eye was gone. It had been gone 
for many many work periods and rest 
periods. But the star remained, its 
rays’ slowly searing into the rock, 
drying out the pools, killing off the 
Vairn. . • 

“Where will we go?” the voice in 
the crowd demanded again. 

“I don’t know,” Grul said. “All I 
know is that we must start out./If 
you will all follow; I will lead the way, 
and hope that it’s the right way.” 

“Let’s go then!” several voices 
shouted. “We no longer need the 
Vairn anyway. Our women bear our 
children now.” 

“Then follow me!” Grul shouted, 
taken up with zeal and eager to get 
started. 

He turned away from the crowd 
and started walking. The crowd hesi- 
tated. Then in a concerted movement 
they' followed him, slowly stretching 
^out into a line. 

Man walked beside woman, and 
children followed their parents close- 
ly, afraid to venture far from them. 

Ral , took Labi's hand and went 
along, with their son Gar skipping 
along beside them. 

“I hope Grul knows what he’s 
doing,” Ral muttered so that only 
Lahl could hear. ^ , 

*T doubt it,” Lahl said. ' “He’s Just 
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a man, you know^ and all. men like 
to pretend" they know what they’re 
'doing when they don’t.’’ She smiled 
impudently, her eyes darting sideways 
at Ral’s expression of protest. “But,” 
she added hastily, '“he will , probably 
.be lucky in’his guess-^-as most men 
usually are.” . 

Ral’s protest died on his lips. He. 



..others followed. 

Abruptly they came .to a new kind 
of land. It was no longer stone, -.but ' 
made ' of intricately held-together 
hoheycombs of a new substance. 

Grul didn’t hesitate. In his inner 
thoughts he had become convinced 
that some greater power was directing 
him. He leaped onto the new land and 



looked at Lahl and grinned. Then both Jjegan climbing. Higher , and higher, 



his followers staying close behind him 
as though fearing that' without him 
they would be lost. 

, Not. until the very last of them 
had climbed high -.onto the new land 
did the. flood come that lifted them' 
and bore them away, floating into the 
vastness of the ocean . , ; 

UT^AMN!”- DICK muttered. “We 
forgot to shut off the light. 
I hope it didn’t cook our little people.” 
He leaped out of the boat and ran 
.to the field, microscope. A few seconds 
later he groaned loudly. 

• He stepped back,- a bleak expression 
on his face. .The navy officer took .his 
place at the^microscope and stared into 
it for a long time. ^ 

“Well,” he said \vh*en he straight- 
ened up,”“I must say .you did a* good 
■job of it. Now there’s nothing but the 
film to prove they existed. I. suppose 
they . all died from exposure to .the 
light?” . 

“Maybe,” Dick said. “Or mayb^e 
they moved away from it. We’ll have 
to look for them. They can’t ..have 
descend from the plateau where they . -gone far.” 

stood. . ' .-‘ A sailor kicked loose a piece of 

“See!” Grul exclaimed -triumphant- ' coral and threw it at a stick floating 
ly. .“I came- to the '-very spot , where _ aw^y. in che foamy water.^ - 
we can go down. Look to the right “Stop that!” Dick snarled. -“And 



of them .became silent, “ conserving 
their strength '• for the long . journey , 
ahead of them. . . \ 

Three rest periods later the star in 
the sky was far behind.. Itst rays had ; 
been concentrated in a. small area, 
and though the. star could.still.be seen 
its- effect was gone. ' 

Once again the stone was filled 
with irridescence and translucent fires 
of ’ white . and pink and, red! Once 
again the Vairn lay idly in their pools. 
But inspection showed that none of 
them gave -birth to human babies. 
And after a while they entered an area 
where the' Vairn were replaced- by 
other creatures that seemed to be 
similar to the Vairn in some ways, 
but much different in others. 

For forty work periods and forty . 
. rest periods the journey continued, 
until at last Grul came to a halt, at 
the edge of a precipice. The others 
came up with him. 'Stretching below 
and to a' far cliff was a. land of_in- 
- cre'dible^beauty. .At their feet began 
a way by which- they could safely 



and the left. Is there another such 
spot? No!” 

“Lucky,” Lahl murmured . to Ral, 
-who grinned but made no reply. 

.His bearded head held cockily erect, 
Grul boldly ' began the descent. The 



be careful where you walk. All of you. 
Thefe’re people around here some- 
place. People too small for you to even 
see with the naked eye.” 

“You have a film to prove it,” the 
navy officer said, “but if I were you 
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I’d go easy on broadcasting it until 
you find them again.” , 

Dick stared at - the officer, then 
turned away. He bent 'down over the 
field microscope and slowly moved it, 
inch By inch, searching....- 

NAVAL officer took the steps 
of the ladder- two at a time, leap- 
ing over the rail onto the deck of the 
ship. White-faced, he hurried to the 
bridge and into 'the officers’ quarters. 

“Any luck yet?” It was one of sev- 
eral civilian-dressed men who asked. 

In answer .the officer took a small' 
object from his pocket. It was wrapped 
in oiled cloth. With shaking fingers he 
unwrapped it, rolling the object outi 
There was a gasp of horror- and sur- 
prise as the civilians drew closer to 
get a better look at it. • 

“We found it in a small the 

officer said.. • ' j 

It was the body of a newborn babe. 
Dead.» It was three inches long. 

“But I thought you. said they were 
microscopic in size!” one of the civil- 
ians exclaimed.. “This — this is neither 
large enough for a normal-siz^ baby, 
nor small enougli to be microscopic.” 
“I know,” the, officer said. 

“Then,” the civilian said, “it must 
have come from sdnje other — ” 

There was a long silence. 

“Well,” one of the civilians said 
sharply. “This is all the evidenbe we 
need. There’s only one thing to do-^ 
out of mercy. We must bomb the 
whole thing out of existence. It doesn’t 
make sense anyway, and God knows 
there’s, little enough sense for man to 
cling to in this world.,” 

“Clear the reef,” one of the civilians 
said. “Get the ship safely away. Then 
bomb the hell out of it. We don’t 
want one square inch of coral sticking 
out of the water around here.” 

A. Naval officer who had been seat-, 
ed to one side stood up and left the 



room. One by one the civilians turned 
their eyes away froni the pathetic 
thing> lying so inert on the metal table. 

The officer -who had brought the 
dead infant returned- to the launch. 
Shortly it was cutting., the waves to- 
•\vard the low lying reef. An hour. later 
it returned. Grim and silent figures 
climbed the ladder. 

The ship began to move. It picked* 
up speed, leaving the reef, which sank 
lower and lower into the water until it 
was over the horizon. 

Overhead, 'jlanes sped toward the 
reef. They swept down toward it and 
_then climbed skyward, while puffs of 
smoke e.xploded -and drifted up after 
them. . 

Dick and Jim leaned morosely 
against the rail at the stern of the 
;^ship. 

“That’s that,” Dick said* finally. “I 
guess it was for the best, though. This 
would be a hell of a world for such 
little people. But that .girl— she was 
the most beautiful creature I. could 
ever hope to see ” . 

“Hey!” Jim said, pointing. “There’s 
a twig floating over there. Just like 
Noah’s Ark. Bet it’ll float into the har- 
bor of one of these islands someplace 
in a few weeks.” 

“There’s another,” Dick said. “Too 
bad our little friends aren’t on one of 
them, but-r-no such luck, I’m afraid.” 

“Probably not,” Jim agreed. 

The twig he had first spied caught 
in the wake of the ship and dipped 
pertly, as though waving a farewell. 

“I wish I had nerve- enough to ask 
the skipper to stop the boat and let 
us look at that twig' under the field 
microscope,” Dick said suddenly. “I’ve 
got a hunch.” . 

“Forget it,' Dick,” Jim said gruffly. 

‘T)kay,” he said. He sighed deeply, 
“Okay.” ' 

THE end' 
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H e was sitting at the bar. I features that could become as mercl- 
took a last look at the dusty less as an -unsheathed blade. Right 
excuse for. a street. The sun now he wore a contented expression, 
was hot on. it^ and a hundred feet If my information about him was 

away a sleepy bit o'f breeze disinterest- correct, I' knew the reason. • 

ediy made a small whirlwind. I. pushed I pretended I couldn’t find a match 

open the swinging doors and went in. and asked him forsa light. 

It was cooler inside because of the “Of course!” he said, bringing out 
thick adobe walls. Even the flies liked an expensive lighter. His small black 
' it better. eyes studied me with ©pen frankness 

The native barkeep’s wide face be- as he held the lighter to my cigarette, 
came even wider in a smile. ‘'Que I returned his stare with one of 
guiere, semrV* he asked. • . . equal frankness. “Pilot?” I murmured, 

I sat down - two stools from the sucking deeply. He nodded. The bar- 
bush pilot and growled, “Beer.” 'Un- keep set the perspiring bottle in front 
der the camouflage of lighting a ciga- of me. And a glass that had streaks 
rette I studied my man. in it. 

He was small. Perhaps five feet two. I ignored the glass and drank deep- 
Weight a hundred and ten. A mix- ly from the- bottle, letting the cold 
ture of several races, with razor-thin l>rew moisten ray mouth. 

I THi MEHACE 
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“Y,ou need a plane, perhaps?’' 
“Maybe,” I grunted. I sized him up 
again- and decided to gamble. “I got 
left behind by some friends. of mine. 

I want to catch up with them.” 

“Oh?” He arched one eyebrow. 

I grinned at him as though he were 
a kindred ^spirit. “I’ll give you five 
hundred to take me where — you took 
them.” • . 

“Me?” pointed at himself and 
retreated in innocence. ' “Me, I no 
take anybody anyplace. Who was it?” 
It was time to raise the pot and I 
didn’t .have the cards. I had no idea 
who it was I was' after. So I raised 
with my shoulders. A shrug. 

He hesitated, so I anted up another 
hundred on my b*ibe. . I was feeling 
fairly safe now. .He hadn’t' had too 
many customers, and I could tell by 
his manner that he already surmised 

-the-ohes. -I meant. , * . 

He ordered another beer, for him- 
self. While it was coming I took out- 
my wallet and extracted a five hun- 
dred dollar bill and two fifties, being 
careful to hide the fact there was 
plenty more in such a way that he 
could -see .there was. Little glow lights 
lit up. in his little, black eyes. I could 
read his mind right then. 

“AH' fight,” he said -amiably, taking 
the six hundred. ■ “Let me finish my 
beer and I’ll fly you to where I took* 
'ti-jm.” • ■ 

. ,I put a- pleased' expression on my 
face and hid the 'knowledge -that he 
had made up his mind to kill me for 
my money; Greedy. Or maybe he had' 
. a poor old mother who needed an oper-. 

. ation. He reached inside his flight 
jacket slowly and scratched himself — 
and I knew wh^re he kept his knife. 
I was set now. I could write the script 
• 'myself. . 

And I was right. His plane was a 
-six-passenger jobr 



• “Yoii sit by me, no?-” he Invited,. 
“More jovial with company.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

T ALMOST -got it. I had expected 
him to wait until he was in the air., 
but he didn’t. The blade stabbed into 
his thigh' instead of into liie. He let go’ 
of it. His little' black, eyes Jumped 
back arid forth from it to me. ' 

I just smiled. But :my heart was a 
hamiper under my ribs. ^ 

Little lights came into his -little 
black eyes again. This time they were 
of fear. He got control of himself and 
said with great dignity, “What shall 
we do? I have; no first aid kit in the 
.plane.” • .. . \ 

I reached down swiftly arid puMedf^-,, 
out the khife.. I used it to slit .his 
trousers, so I could look at the cut. 
Very little blood was coming from it. 
“It’ll scab over,” I said. “Tell me all 
you know'about these .people.” 

“You want.your_money back?” He 
coaxed. “We forget the whole thing? 
No?” . 

1 stabbed the knife, into his leg 
again, said, “No,” arid, pulled it out. 

I was bluffing.- I couldn’t have done 
that again. He didn’t know that.' He . 
turned a sickly “shade of - brownish 
green. ' ^ " 

“Start flying,” I. said.'. “You can 
talk while you take me there.’-’ 

He did-. ■ 

We were looking down at the Rio _ 
Grande from an elevation of fifteen 
thousand feet,^ before he spoke.- His . 
voice' was. bitter, 

. “I don’t kno.w who they were,”- he 
said. “Noe- German. 'Not English. Not 
anything -which I know. Very beauti- 
ful girls. The' man had a round head. - 
Bald. They paid in gold nuggets. I 
know a market.” 

“How big?” I asked. 

“Twenty ounces-^h. Bigger than 
me, sriialler than you. So so.” - 
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. “They could pass on. the sl.r>:t?” 

. “Oh sure. The' man- no -one notice. 
The girls— ah!” 

“How were they dressed?” 

• “That’s a funny thing. They wear 
native clothes and have no bags. In — 
v/here we go how — Pedro have to- go 
out and buy them some things. Levis, 
and a secpnd-hand Chevrolet,” 

Y/e circled over . Tucumcarie aj a 
thousand feet, went south a few miles, 
then climbed to ten thousand and went 
north, back Over the town, dropping to 
a landing fifteen miles out in the 
wasteland.*' 

• “Just make sure Pedro is going to 
tell me whatever I want to know,” I 
said, “and you can take off and go 
back.” • 

He nodded, a mixture of emotions' 
on his wedge-shaped face. He hated 
to let go without revenge for the knife, 
wounds, but he. couldn’t see anything 
to do. It w,puld bother him the rest of 
his life. Someday he might see me 
somewhere. Then he could follow me 
and stick the knife in my ribs from 
behind. I didn’t take my eyes off him 
from -the time Pedro came up in his 
ancient Ford until the plane took off. - 
^•Then I looked at Pedro. He looked 
like the barkeep’s brother. And on the 
way to town he told me everything^ I 
asked him. 

Instead of going to his place we 
went to the lot where he had bought 
the Chevrolet. It didn’t take long to 
get the license, number. 

I sawa three-year-old Dodge on the 
lot and bought it, then^ started, toward 
the west oh Sixty-Six, the rout^ Pedro 
was certain they had taken. 

T WASN’T hopeful. But I used my 
head, some. A tank of gas would 
take them two hundred miles more or 
less. I drove a hundred and fifty, 
then started asking. At the fifth place 
I got more than I’d hoped for. They’d 



bought gas there and asked questions. ■ 
They- had made up their minds to-'go 
to California. .And somehow they’d 
gotten some money. ^ 

It took twenty-six hours for me to. 
reach the -California border station... 
I was nearly dead from lack of sleep 
by now, I gave the officers a vague 
story and the license number. I prom'- 
ised the one that^ spotted the car 
twenty bucks. Then I curled up in 
th? back seat and went to sleep. 

1 dreamed of a man with a bald 
round head and large eyes. He was 
pushing .himself free from a cocoon. 
He stepped out of it and stood up.. 

Then something v/as shaking me. I 
opened my eyes. It was on'e of the 
' border inspectors. I looked past him? 
There was a Chevrolet of ancient vin- 
tage under the roof being searched. 
The man behind the wheel had a round 
head and 'was bald. I looked at the 
inspector and wordlessly took out my 
wallet and peeled off two twenties. 
“One for each of-you,” I said. “And 
keep quiet.” 

I started - my motor and waited. 
When the Chevy ’pulled out I followed 
it. I was banking on the fact that 
they were unfamiliar with being 
hunted.. It was a mistake. Ten miles 
of it and the man pulled over to the 
side of the highway, and got out. 
quickly. 

I debated what to do," and decided 
to drive on and wait for them. He 
stepped into, the highway and flagged 
me down. I fell for it and stopped. 

, “What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“Motor trouble,” he said, his voice 
sounding very much like the little 
pilot’s had. “You know how to”fix? 
No?” . ■ . 

“Maybe,” I said. I climbed out. An- 
other car was -coming. I looked at it, 
debating whether I should flag’jt 
-down. There would be safety in num- . 
bers. 
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Then it was *<Sming past — and 
lights were exploding inside my head. 

I awakened I was sore all 
^ over. My sid6 ached.. I was tin- 
"gly in every muscle the way you get 
when you- fall asleep: in a car. The car 
•. wasn’t, 'moving, though. i 

In a couple of minutes I , had 
' oriented myself. I. "was on the. floor 
in front of the back seat of. a car, my 
.• wrists tied behind me, ihy legs tied 
and' pulled b ac'k, .anchored to my 
- wrists. Some light covering was over 
me. » 

I worked at the cloth, with riiy head 
until I had it pulled back -enough to 
see. It was dark. Tn the distance I 
could hear cars speeding oh a high- 
way. Around me was silence, 

“Hey!” I said, not too loud. 

Almost instantly ,a . light went on 
•near the car.' A door opened. There 
was fpdtsteps -on concrete. A shadow 
appeared on the door glass. Someone 
opened the car door. ' . 

“You’re awake?” a tired. voice said. 
- It -was once a!gain the bushpilot’s- 
voice, but in -the. Higher pitch of a 
girl-. Pleasant. 

“Y.es,” I said. 

“I. tried to get you out of- the car 
so you’d be more comfortable, but 
your legs caught.”. 

“You could, have untied me,” I said. 
“I didn’t know what , to do,” she 
smd. “How -far did you follow, us?” 
“Get me. but of here,” I said. 
There was a long silence. Then I 
felt her hands "exploring.. After a 
while I -was free of the ropes. It took 
even longer to get , out of ' the car. 
Then I couldn’t stand. 

I saw the door. I guessed rightly 
that this was a garage of a motel room. 
-Then I turned over painfully on, my 
^ack and looked up at- the girl, grit- 
ting my teeth at -the sharp stabs of 
pain from,,returning circulation. 



“Why didn’t you kill n«?” I asked 
curiously. “You -should, have, you 
know.” . 

“Kill?” she said. “What’s that?” ■ 

“Skip it,” T grUnted. “Help me get 
■ up.” ^ ■ ... 

Even in' the gloom her anxious 'smile 

• revea’ed flashing, while teeth. Beauti- 

ful ' was a word invented .for Earth 
girls. They’d have to coin a 'new 
term . . . • . 

, ^ She was just as tall as I was, or al- 
most..”, I would be able to tell better 
when I was able to stand' straight. -I 
found- 1 could stay upright by myself, 
but decided not o. She was. pleasant to 
have holding me up. 

We made it into the room. She 
.helped nie to the bed, then 'stood back, 
looking at me worriedly. Unselfcon- 
scious, she let me study her. - 
. The dress could be replaced by ■ 
^omethjng made -for her. Her hair 
c6uld.-get-a_permanent, so that it’s al- 
most true golden color would glisten 
in luxurious, waves. ; Those things 
didn’t matter, . 

Her skin .was flawless and a rich 
white with just a shade of tan.. Her 
eyes were wide apart , and large, deep 
blue. Her nose was perfect. Her lips — 

I could have spent a lifetime just 
looking at, them. Her forehead was a 
shade too high and her head a shade 
too wide above the delicately molded 
ear, . 

. , Her shoulders were neither too wide 
- nor too narrow. Her breasts, were not 
\ meant for the shapeless coviering that 
concealed them,- “ 

I marveled. It was impossible. 

“Come here,” I ordered. 

QHE CAME obediently. I took her 
^ hand and pulled until she sat be- 
side me. .1 'took her hair in one fist 
and pulled her head down. Still hold- 
ing her hair, I jerked gently at .’one 
of her ears, her. nose, her chin. I poked 
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at her lips until she opened her mouth. 

I examined her teeth. 

I was tempted to carry my explor- 
ation farther. I didn’t. 

. “I can’t believe it,” I said. “You’re 
human. .And yet you can’t be!” 

The anxious smile trembled on her 
lips. She nodded her head, then shook 
it, in answer to my remarks. 

“I saw the cocoons you and the 
others came out of,” I said; “I fol- 
lowed your trail. Why. . . ” I looked at 
her shapeless clothes and envisioned 
what was underneath. “I would al- 
most believe you and I could have, 
children — impossible though that must 
be.” 

“It isn’t impossible,” she said. She ' 
looked into my. eyes, and. I couldn’t' 
tel! what emotion, if any, lurked in 
hers. 

,I jerked my eyes away from hers, 
acutely conscious of the emotion in 
mine. “Where are the other's?” I 
asked. 

“That’s "what I am to tell you,” 
she faid. “You musn’t look for them. 
They left me with you.” 

“i don’t get it,”. I said. “What a're 
you driving at?” 

“You' musn’t- try to find them,” she 
said. “Even if you do try, you won’t. 
They’ve separa'ted.” 

' “I got a look at them,” I said. “I’m 
going to tell the government about it 
now.” 

“Please;” she pleaded. “What .would 
it do.? Would they send us away?” - 

“Damn itj” I exploded. “You’re 
ajiens. You aren't even human. You 
can’t be, in spite of' your shape. No 
human could be born by metamor- 
phosis.” 

“What does that mean?” she asked, 
then knew. She nodded. “I under- 
stand what yoits> think,” she added. 
“There is so much you don’t yet 
•know.” 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 



She smiled her smile. “What .^ould 
you like to call me?” 

: “I thought maybe you had a name,” 
I said. . ’ - 

“No. We found no’ need for names 
yet. We have been out of the cocoon 
only a- short time.” 

“That’s right!” I breathed. “Six 
v/eeks!” I shook, my. head in unbelief. 
“It still doesn't seem possible.- You 
should be a helpless babe, yet you 
have learned our language well enough 
to get by anywhere.” 

“What would you like to call me?”' 
she. asked wistfully. Her lip trembled. 
She hid it by smiling broadly. 



jA FLOOD of pity welled up within 
me. “'You poor kid,” I groaned. 
“Here you are on a strange world, 
hardly born, ^although you seem to 
have been born full grown — and I 
treat you like a criminal.” 

“You ..will stay with - me?” she 
asked hopefully. . 

I looked around the room, down at 
the bed. A lump formed in my throat. 
I looked back up at her. She was. 
every beautiful girl I had ever seen. 
And I was a man. Didn’t she know 
what that invitation would lead to? 
Of course she didn’t. How could she! 

Or perhaps -she did. She knew so 
much 



“Okay— Betty,” I said. 

“Betty. .1.” she said. Then she nod- 
ded. “'What’s your name?” 

. “Joe,” I said. “Joe Sturvis.” I 
grinned. “Just call me Joe.” 

“Joe... Betty...” She flashed one 
of her smiles and nodded. 

. I was feeling better now. I got up 
off the bed an'd walked back and forth 
until ray muscles responded normally. 
She remained seated on the bed, watch- 
ing me. 

“I’m hungry,” I said abruptly. “Is 
there any place to eat around here?” 
There was. A . hamburger joint in 
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front of the motel. She was hungry der which of them you came from.” 
too. It was midnight, and no other cus- ‘Trom — ” she said, and stopped. An 
tomers were in the place. The cook instant later she laughed. “How should 
was too busy with his thoughts to no- I know?” she said. ' - 

tice,us much. “That’s right,” I said. '-^How could 

There was a newspaper only two yoii know? You were born here. I was 
days old. I picked it up and started to a little kid of five or six when, those 
skim through it. Betty watched me thistle-like pods drifted down from 
with great interest. space.” ■ 

“What is that?”-‘ she asked finally. “Did you- see them?” she asked 
T explained it to her. She got the breathlessly. . , . 

idea of letters’ representing sounds. I “See them?” I shorted. “I: caught 
picked out the different letters and ' one before, it touched the ground. I 
showed how they made words. Final- peeled off the long down so that .1' 
'ly I let her take th'e paper. She be- had just the' pod. About the size of . 
gan to study it. a golfball.' Maybe a little smaller. I 

I ’ate. ' another " hamUurger and -.played with it. Then I floated it in 
watched her. - Hangman Creek. I saw it was dissolv- 

' Her lips formed words. After a while log, so I took it out of the.watep-Then - 
she-glanced sideways at me and.siniled. a little tadpole-like thing wriggled out 
“This;’’ she" said, pointing to a line, of and slipped, through -my fingers 
“Does it read, ‘the cause of the acd- into the wateri I. saw it-swim' away.” 
dent was a,’ on this line?” I looked at her beautiful' human face,' 

I nodded,- while' a sick, little worry 'visible ‘ in' ■th'F'light~from :.t^^^ stars, 
inched around in my stomach. How “May^ it was you,” I said softly, 
high -ah I.Q. would the experts say “They- estimated that over forty bil- 
she had?'She had pronounced ‘causel. - lion of them felt from the sky. Pretty 
'like ‘cows’, but she- had pronounced- slim odds, forty billion to one. But it 
‘of’ right, and' all the other words. It could have been you.” . ^ 

had taken her maybe five minutes to “IJh...” I heard her say. What- 
figure out that one line, but she had ever it was, she didn’t say .it. 

- coordinated it with her kn6wledge'"of “Tl6t was twenty-five years ago 
spoken words gained in six weeks, and next month,”- I added, 
narrowed down each combination to Her eyes were blue fires, even in 
the right— or almost- the >. right — pro- the vyeak starshine. H.er face was so 
nunciation. - ' • . • beautiful. It was easier to believe it 

: “Let’s go back to the room,” r said, was all my ini'agmatioh than ; to be- 
The cook lost his' abstraction long, lieve what I knew to be true— that that . 
enough io take my money. We went, tadpole that wriggled '^^tbrough the 
outside.' .. stubby fingers of a six-year-dld^ — me— 

_ . was the same in shape as the one that 

TT was a nice-'riight. Cool, like it. had developed in a quarter, of a cen- 
. •*■ gets on the eastern California des- tury into— Betty. ' 
erts at nights The sky was cloudless, - But I liked that, idea better than 
the stars bright and large. Uncon- the^thers: that she had a year or so 
• sciously I had stopped walking when later become one of ffie countless horde 
I looked up at them. I became aware bf eyeless lizard-like creatures that 
that Betty was looking up at them nearly decimated the oceans of. all 
too. Without thinking, I- said; “I won- life before the combined world fleet 
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had systematically wiped them out 
down to an elusive few million: that 
twelve years after the tadpole stage 
she had climbed out of the Amazon 
five hundred miles upstream and shed 
her lizard form, then as large as a 
full grown crocodile and twice as vi- 
cious, to become a giant yellow-haired, 
worm which slipped away into the 
Amazon wilderness to spin a cocoon 
and sleep until* she became what she 
was now. 

I looked at her and knew the whole 
thing hadn’t happened. It couldn’t 
have. ' 

I looked at her, and. knew it must 
have happened. She wasn’t human. She 
was the Idea! the human race would 
never attain. The Ideal it made into 
the idea of an Angel. 

Her eyes were looking at me, spar- 
kling and' alive. “Joe,” she said coax- 
ingly. “Let’s go to bed.” Just like that. 
And I knew the -only thought in her 
head 'was sleep. 

• “Okay,” I said. And I was glad it 
was dark. I didn’t want her to know 
what a grown man thinks about. At 
least not yet . . . 

T_jER HAND bumped into mine as 

^ we walked. She took my hand 
and put my _arm. around her slim 
waist, holding it there. I was conscious 
that her head was turned toward me. 

Our cabin was number seven, ..just 
ahead. My knees were of water, my 
blood liquid fire. I didn’t dare let her 
see my eyes. Her hip was firm against 
mine’ as we took slow step after slow 
step, Her slim waist fitted into my 
curved arm. Her hand held mine at 
her side so confidently possessive. 

The 'next instant I had turned to 
her and pulled her against, me, both 
my arms around her. Her face was 
still half upturned. -My lips found hers,' 
intending to crush them, bruise them, 



in that wonder she knew nothing 
about — a kiss. 

But through the madness of my pas- 
sion I became aware her lips had met 
mine with equal fierceness. Met them 
and responded to them. Her body was 
not held against mine, but pressing, 
hungry. No human girl, however ex- 
perienced in love, however starved for 
it, could have matched ,her response, a 
..dark corner of my thoughts whispered. 

And instantly, in a convulsive men- 
tal and physical backward leap, I had • 
freed myself and flung her away from 
me. She half stumbled, then caught her 
balance. 

“Joel” she cried, and came toward 
me, arms outstretched. 

A million little things were clicking 
into place now. A million little things 
that added up to just one thing. I 
knew now with what I was dealing. 

I let her come toward me. I even 
half held out my arms to invite her. 
And when she w^as close enough I 
brought my fist up in a swift arc 
against her beautiful chin with almost 
.everything I had. 

She was out. The lights in her blue 
eyes dimmed. I caught her as she fell. 
She felt-hot against me, and I knew it 
w-as only because I was cold as ice. 

I glanced quickly around. No one 
-was -in -sight. I picked Betty up and 
carried her the few remaining steps 
to the cabin. Inside, I laid her on the . 
bed, then went into the garage and re- * 
trieved the ropes that had previously 
bound nae. 

I had the shakes so bad it was dif- 
ficult to tie her up. I was scared. I 
had a right to be. I wasn’t dealing with 
what I had thought I • was dealing 
with, dangerous though that had 
• seemed. 

I WASN’T dealing with just 
an incredibly '•beautiful girl with 
Incredibly high intelligence that had 
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marched in giant strides in a brief six 
weeks of sensory intake. Instead, I 
was dealing with an • alien mind al- 
ready shaped by inherited memory! I 
knew that, no\v. And it made the in- 
credible invasion from space make 
sense. 

It hadn’t made sense before. Not 
fo anyone. Twenty-five years ago bil- 
lions of little- balls had floated down 
from outer space, their fall made gen.-: 
-tie .by long 'down that, gripped" the 
air. In each had been a live creatine 
shaped like a small tadpole. Those 
that landed in water dissolved, free- 
ing, the live creature! In the oceans 
they had survived to become schools 
of eyeless lizard creatures that preyed 
' on .everything else from shrimps to 
whales ^and sharks. 

Only man’s ability at, systematic de- , 
structio'n had reduced their numbers 
to .the .point where native ocean life 
could' survive; Without, 'civilization, . 
without hundreds of fast ships and 
dozens, of perfected instruments of 'de- 
struction, he couldn’t have achieved 
that. 

. Twelve years in the water. Then the 
lizard creatures had crawled up on 
beaches and apparently diedr But in- 
side them were the worms. Or cater- 
■ pillars. Millions of them, in spite of the 
previous decimation. Only , the com- 
- -biped airfleets of the world, using 
' flaming gasoline jelly ' and - machine 
guns in coordinated patrol of every 
mile of coastline all ovei _the' world 
had killed them off. 

In the- theoretical invasion there' 
would have been billions of them. 

. Enough to destroy every land crea- 
ture from a fieldmouse to an elephant. 

• That’s the way it was sup|posed to 
have gone.. It didn’t. * . 

For every lizard hulk a caterpillar 
had been killed— except for two hun- 
dred and eighty-one empty lizard 
husks later found five hundred miles 

'I'lOIKT'tiOir 



up from the mouth of the Amazon. 

Two' hundred and eighty-one out of 
that many billions of, original inyad- 
ers. Their trail was easily followed ' 
up . to a point. A slaughtered herd, of 
cattle here, gnawed bones of animals 
there. The trail vanished. 

. Everyone believed the -caterpillar 
was only another stage, and from it- 
would come the final stage/the full-, 
formed, alien. I had -been certain of 
that' myself. Others had spent years 
searching for the- cocoons besides me'. 
We had met on the trail and visited 
foir a day or two, discussing our dream - 
of finding the cocoons, discussing'what 
we thought the third-stage alien would . 
be like. A giant butterfly? A weird 
monster? Our conjectures aU 'had one 
thing in common. The third stage in- 
vader would have intelligence.. 

"DUT EVEN in our wildest conjec- 
tures "^hone of us had dreamed the 
end-product would be human. 

I looked down at Betty, still un- 
conscious, looking so helpless, so harm- 
less, with the ropes binding her wrists 
and ankles. 

Her. eyes! The thought of their 
opening scared me. I 'got a towel from 
the bathroom and blindfolded her. 

I was the one who had . found the 
cocoons. Even I wouldn’t- have, but 
they were open. Out of the two hun- 
dred and eighty-one, only five of them 
had developed. The others had been 
found and killed by tropical ants and 
small animals. . ' 

But in one of the unopened cocoons . 
I had found a corpse hardly three 
days' old. A human corpse. And the 
incredible truth had been forced upon 
me. • a 

I had followed the trail of the five 
aliens. . . . ' 

I smoked one cigarette after anoth- 
er, and waited. 

I never knew .when she recovered 
'a>0oii'T , - - ■ 
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consciousness. “Why did you tie me 
and cover my eyes, Joe?” she asked 
quietly. “I had thought — ” She bit 
her lip. 

“We have intelligence too,” I said. 
“Not much, but some. I suddenly real- 
ized what you were; doing. And what 
you are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have inherited memory,” I 
said. 

“Of course!” She sounded surprised. 
“Don’t you?” 

“I didn’t realize that before,” I said, 
ignoring the question. “When I real-^ 
ized it I knew what I — what the world 
is up against. I knew, suddenly, we 
didn’t stand a chance. The. five of 
you — even one of you — could rule the 
world by sheer intelligence alone. But 
with inherited memory you. could con- 
tact and call down mbre of your kind, 
and complete the job you failed to 
do when you were lizards and cater- 
pillars.” 

“It isn’t true, Joe,” she said. “We 
have no designs against you. I have 
inherited memory, of course. I won’t 
go into that right now. But you must 
believe none of us has any desire to 
rule the world or even gain any sort 
of power.” 

“Nuts,” I said. “Are you trying to 
tell me you just came for the ride? 
Why are you here? To settle down and’ 
become just another member of the 
human race? That would be as silly 
as '■ for some country to invade the 
United States in order to attend the 
country fair somewhere.” 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “it’s 
true.” 

“That’s why I hit you,” I said. 
“That’s why you’re tied up. I believe 
you. I want to believe you. I do be- 
lieve you. ' And it can’t be so.” 

“What are you going. to do?’’. 

“I’m going to keep you tied up. I’m 
going to pick up the. trail of the oth- 



ers. When I get all of you together, 
then I will decide.’’ 

“Decide what?” she asked. 

J LIT ANOTHER cigarette. I had 
the shakes again. “Decide,” I said, 
“whether to kill all of. you or not. I 
think that will have to be it. I doubt 
if I could even make tlie government 
believe you were dangerous enough to < 
destroy.” 

“What is kill?” she asked. She had 
asked that before. 

Was it a blind spot in her mind? 
When these five aliens had had me 
in their power it would have been 
far more sensible for them to have 
killed me. Then, no one would have 
known their true origin. Instead, they 
had left me with Betty and gone on. 

- It didn’t seem logical. Maybe she had 
fallen in love with me. Girls had done 
that. Maybe she had talked them into 
it, hoping she could make me fall in 
love with her and’ become her ally. 

“One thing I can’t understand,” I 
said .slowly, “is why you stayed with 
me and the others went on.”\ 

“Because I wanted you, Joe,” she 
said. 

“Why?” 

“Because you followed us. Because 
you knew about us. Because I hoped 
you would understand. The others 
must find someone who doesn’t know, 
and never tell them.” Her lips smiled 
dreamily. “The other girls wanted, you' 
too, but I got you.” 

“What did you do?” I snorted. 
“Draw straws?” 

“The man thought of a number. I 
guessed the closest.” 

“That makes it perfect,” I said. 
But somehow it didn’t affect me that 
way. It was too human. I could’ see 
them doing it, laughing, entirely, hu- 
man. The memory, of Betty in my 
arms came strong. I wanted her more 
than I had ever wanted anything. 
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“Will yo.u let me tell you about us, 
Joe?” . she asked. ^ 

“Why. not?” I, said. 

“Would you take the covering off 
my eyes?” she asked. would, like 
, to look at you.” . ' 

... . “No,” r said. 

She. .was silent a long moment. 
Then... • 

“I understand now. that you. don.’t 
have inherited memory. Til .tell . you 
about my meniory of things. I thought 
it was natural. It seemed^ that way. 
Perhaps it isn't. So much . isn’t natur- 
al. The way we came here.'. . ^ . o 

. SEE, we arc human. The 

various stages -we went through 
were not development of one -creature, 
but three. The lizard .creature you 
. me'ntion, growing from a tadpole, with- 
out eyes— it is a simple species by it- 
, s^ It_^rives on a world that has. 
giant underground seas, iiv ' itS' nor-- 
mal environment it produces' by egg- 
laying.- .,The eggs - become tadpoles, 
grow into lizards, reproduce. The tad- 
poles were dcsexed by mass-production 
surgery, so, .that . the . lizard species 
. couldn’t reproduce and remain- as‘ a 
menace to the humans.' . . 

“Arid, in the la'dpole was planted 
. the fertilized egg. of the caterpillar, to 
; lie dormant, until the adult stage of 
. the'lizard. -Then the caterpillar ' start- 
ed to grow; and; it too is an indepen- 
- dent species from still another world. 
-Normally it- follows- the same cycle as 
those on. earth, becoming a. \Y.inged in- 
sect. That’s why*’ it w-as- chosen. Bc- 
■ cause of its' instinct to build a- co- 
coon. But it too had been altered by mi- 
cro-cell surgery, to destroy the butter- 
fly gene pattern. And the fertilized hu- 
man egg was 'treated and planted in 
the tadpole, so that, .when- the cater- 
pillar built its cocoon and its body 
began secreting the chemicals • that 



would normally- start the . butterfly 
.growing, the human would start to 
grow. ■ . — ^ 

“The tadpole was. encased in an arti- 
..fieial ppiective ball and -frozen so 
-that it would remain in suspended 
animation. A ball designed to fall gen-, 
tly through atmosphere. And. the uni- 
verse w-as seeded with them. 

“When did this happen? It coiild - 
have been a short'time ago, or rriil- 
Jions- or billions of years ago. Your 
first ancestors came from that: seed- 
.jhg. .Our coming? Chance. In spite' of 
-.the random, distribution of the seed- 
ing, perhaps it was inevitable that this 
planet .get riiore than one seeding. 

“You see, Joe, our purpose in being 
-here isn’t to. conquec -j^our world. We 
were supposed to populate a world 
• without hunian life. We-, knew 'that.- 
So when we came out of the .cocoon 
and made our first contact with manj 
't-vvc -realized that we weren’t needed on 
this, planet. 

“But it was too late.to go eksewhere, 
and there was /no reason to go else- 
. where. So all we can-do is — find some- 
. one — and have children. That’s all w'e 
want. That’s all we w'ant to do. Just _ 

, join in. Just live.” . 

She stopped talking. Her - Ups were 
, closed. She- revealed ho sign of her in- 
ner thoughts or emotions. My head 
; wasn’t spinning.. -It w'as-nunib. I was . 
tr.ying;not to believe her. 

I v/as trying not to believe her be- 
cause. I knew .it was. a-, trap. I could 
see it new. T bad the w.hole picture. 
Tor same reason they were :blihd -to the- 
. idea 'of killing. 

I |:>ETTY WANTED me to believft 
^ what she had told me. S!.'? would, 
marry .me, be my wife, bear cirildren.' 

I would.be lulled.- 1 would keep my 
mouth shut. And the others could go 
ahead without her in their plans. 
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They would succeed, too. , 

They would anyway. I suddenly 
realized that. Would anyone believe me 
if I caught the other four and turned 
them over to the police with a story 
that they -were dangerous invaders 
from space? 

Hah! The police wouldn’t believe it 
even if the five confessed! And what 
if I caught them and killed them my- 
self?. 

Even as I thought it I knew I 
wasn’t capable of that. Not Betty, at 
least. 

I was licked. I had been licked 
from the start. I realized, that now. 
What had made me realize it? I didn’t 
know. Something she had said? 

I tried to think it out. The memory 
of Betty in my arms grew stronger. 

Maybe she was . telling the truth. 
Certainly there was something about 
her that no other girl I had . ever 
'known possessed. Something basic. Not 
animal. Closer to the divine spark of 
Creation, Something alive in the race 
at the beginning when it was a live 
force climbing from the slime toward 
the stars, and the world 'Was young. 

I wanted her. Maybe they had 
known I would. Maybe she was a 
bribe to keep me quiet. A bribe they 
thought I couldn’t resist. They 
couldn’t have bought me with money. 
I had plenty of that. Enough to buy 
Betty nice clothes and pay her bill 
at the beauty shop, and give her a 
car. . , • ' , 

I dropped my cigarette on the floor 
and ground it out with the toe of my 
shoe. 

, They were offering me something 
they thought I couldn’t turn down — 
for my silence. They wanted to buy 
my silence while they took over. The 
trouble with that kind of a deal was 



that the blackmailer never calls it/ 
quits until he’s dead'. 

Abruptly I bent over and slipped 
the towel off. She blinked at the light 
until her eyes adjusted, then looked 
up %t me, a little smile of hope tug- 
ging at the corners of her mouth. 

|_fER EYES were so blue. I looked 
at them, into them. My heart 
was pounding again. I wanted to turn 
away. I couldn’t. , I looked into the 
depths of her eyes — and saw the whole 
future unfolding. Our future. Beaches 
where we lay side by side in the sun. 
Blue pools vvhere we dived and swam. 
All the things that life companions 
share together, live together. • 

Everything I wanted. And every . 
man has his price. 

I twisted my face into a smile. Her , 
own smile brightened, reflecting alter- 
nate hope and doubt,' but mostly hope. 

My fingers fumbled' at the knots in 
the ropes. I helped her straighten out 
her cramped arms. I lifted her gently 
to her feet. 

She looked up into my face, still 
questioning. I nodded. It took even 
her quick mind a moment to compre- 
hend the meaning of that nod. 

The doubt vanished from her ex- 
pression. For an instant she looked at 
'me, incredibly happy. 

Then she did a womanly thing. She 
cried. 

I held her' close. 

And I didn’t care if those other four 
conquered the world. So far as. I was 
concerned, they could do .what they 
damn well pleased. 

Maybe I had >been bought. Or may- 
;,be I believed her. Or maybe.it was 
something of both. 

,It didn!t really matter. 

I 

THE END. 
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ALEXANDER BLADE 

He was a hell-for-lealher swashbuckles 
e( the spaceways. Nothing could stop 
him — until he. crossed swords with the 

scourge called Vango and his blende lure 
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' Tha eiplosion rocted'iha land around fhem, 

A MAN CALLED 
METEOR 



.1^ 




ET READY, Jon! Here from the cockpit. Two steps he took — 
Q -or he comes.” Jon leaped forward, and his weapon 

• The hoarse whisper sprayed its stupifying contents direct- 
broke the silence on the roof garage, ly into Elton's face. For a split second 
and Jon, the burly Venusian, shifted Elton swayed, surprise upon his fea- 
his huge body nervously. lures. Then he slumped down without 

“My aim will be sure, Girat,” he a sound. 

. said. “Paul Elton will never know what “By Jarng! This was easier than I 
hit him.” thought,” grunted Jon. 

The two Venusians tensed in Uie “We haven’t finished yet,” remind- 
shadows. Jon’s claw.ed hand slid down ' ed Grat sarcastically. “Come, let’s 
.to his bolstered gas gun and drew it carry him to the ship. We’ve no time 
. to the ready. His scaly, seven-foot rep- 'to waste.” 
tilian form hunched forward, ready for Hiss'ing softly, the tw'o lifted Elton’s 
action. unconscious figure and carried him to 

A low drone drifted down the night their waiting ship, which they had con- 
air. In another moment Paul Elton cealed several yards from the house, 
landed his small gyroplane upon the They prepared to load him into the 
roof. He peered around warily for a cabin, 

few seconds, then clambered stiffly ‘ “Drop him!” said a voice. The 
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tones v/ere as cold as interstellar space. 

One moment the patch of moonlight 
at the nose of the Venusians’ ship was 
empty. The next it was darkened with 
ah ominous shadow. The Meteor stood 
there on widespread legs, . surveying 
the ,two Veniisians grimly. His power- 
ful <body was garbed from head to fodt 
in a tight-fitting, black plastolcxr suit. ^ 
A black-metal helmet concealed his 
features. Through the visor.steely eyes 
■glittered. Holstered flame pistols of. 
ominous size .swung at his hips.' - 
Recovering from their initial shock, 
the two Venusians allowed their limp 
burden to sink to the ground. But, at. 

, the same moment 'their taloned Jingers 
stabbed down to 'the wea|X)ns in their 
belts! ■ . 

There was only a flicker of move- 
ment from the moon-bathed form of 
the Meteor. The tw,o big flame pistols 
were in his handsl“ They bucked and . 
roared, and' the little clearing became ' 
lurid with, stabbing flashes of light. 

The two bodies hit the ground, al- 
most simultaneously. The Meteor bent 
lorward, poised watchfully. Grat let 
out a dying groan. Instantly, the Me- 
teor was at his side. . ^ . 

“Who sent you?” he rapped urgentr 
ly, “Tell me or the blessings of .ARer- 
life will never bc-^yours!” 

’The Venusian stirred -at the threat. 
“Vango,” he replied, his voice thin with 
.• approaching death. 

The Meteor nodded his helmeted 
• head -in satisfaction. “I thought so!” 
he breathed. He rolled the two bodies 
into the' busBes. Then, shouldering 
Elton’s husky form without effort, he. 
■started toward the house looming \in 
the darkness. The house was Elton’s 
home and laboratory combined. , 

•THE ■ METEOR, gained entrance. 

with a-ring of keys which he found 
in one of Elton’s pockets. He switched 



on the lights and -deposited the young, 
scientist upon a couch. After a short 
search through the building, he found 
the unconscious bodies of a girl and an 
old man, who, like Elton, had been • 
gassed by the Venusians. Taking one 
under .each arm, the Meteor carried 
them dr.to -the room v. hcre he had left 
Elton.* • ' . 

- ’“Must be mirsoh gas,” muttered the 
Meteor, eyeing the unconscious trio. 
‘Tt’ll be hours, before they come 
around. Can’t wait that long.” 

He Went back, into the- interior of 
the house and begm opening. doo,rs 
until he located Elton’s laboratory. The 
ring of keys enabled him to gain ac- 
cess to the cabinets where the chem- 
icals were stored. The Meteor then 
mixed a chemical preparation which 
would overcome the effects of the gas. 
He filled a hypodermic syringe with 
it. Pceturni.ng,- he injected each of the 
•three., ' 

While waiting for them to. regain 
consciousness, the Meteor seated him- 
self in the shadows which cloaked one 
• portion of the room. He seemed as 
immobile and inscrutable as a statue 
of stone. But that was only, the habitu- 
al motionles.s pose he took in moments 
of- rest:. In actuality he', was quite. alert, 
-for his "keen eyes never ceased roving 
and his ears were attuned to the slight- 
est of sounds. * . 

. .The 'girl was the first to revive. She 
stirred, raised a hand to her head, arid, 
■moaned. As full consciousness came, 
back' fo, her, 'she looked- around, wildly . 
her gaze settling upon the still figures 
of -her two -companions. 

‘;Those damned Venusians!” she 
gritted. Somehow, the oath suited her. 
She had ash-blonde hair, green eyes, 
and a. liberal sprinkling of freckles. 
She looked at once pretty and capable. 

“Quite true!” said the Meteor, 
emerging from the shadows. 
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The girl gasped in astonishment, the invention. But that’s as far as I’ve 



’'Why', who — ” 

Just then the other two showed signs 
of recovery. Several moments later, 
three pairs of wide eyes were fixed 
upon the fantastic form of the Meteor. 

The Mete'or made an airy bow. “Al- 
low me to introduce myself. I am gen- 
erally known as the Meteor. But men 
— particularly bad men — are apt to 
call me other things; I rescued you, 
Paul 'Elton, from the two Venusians 
who had attacked and gassed you. And 
you two I found lying unconscious in 
the house.” 

Elton grinned. 'T thought you were 
a 'myth of the spaceways,” he said. 
“Glad to know I’m wrong. This” — he 
indicated the girl — “is Eloise Pitward, 
my fiancee. And this is' Enderby, an 
old family retainer. How in the world 
did you happen to be around? It’s 
quite a shock to learn that the almost 
legendary Meteor has been "aware of 
me.” 

“I’m fortunate enough to be ahead 
of events,” replied the Meteor. “As 
two and two make four, I knew that 
the attacks upon ships equipped with 
the Elton Uranium-X combustion 
chamber would lead to other things.” 

“Then you suspected that the ships 
were being destroyed, too?’’ 

“More than that. I happen to know 
that there are several people who want 
your irivention very, badly — especially 
this mysterious crook who calls him- 
self Vango.” 

pLTON’S JAW dropped in amaze- 
. ment. “What in space don't you 
know?” 

“Several things,” replied the Meteor 
easily. “I do know , that the ships 
equipped ’ with your invention - have 
been- blown up in space, and that 
you’ve been negotiating with the gov- 
ernment to sell the exclusive rights to. 



got. Would you mind telling me the 
whole story?” 

Elton nodded. “Your help would be 
invaluable, and I assure you that I 
need it/’ Elton had no -hesitancy in 
telling his story to the Meteor. There, 
was that in the Meteor’s lithe form 
arid calm bearing which commanded 
trust and respect. And from wh'at he 
had heard of the Meteor, Ellon knew 
that the lonewolf adventurer of the 
spaceways would give him all the aid 
that, was possible. 

“Well,” began Elton, “I brought my 
invention to completion just a few 
months .ago. In order to determine 
just how great an improvement it was 
over the old type of combustion ‘unit, 
I had it installed in a limited number 
of ships. It was successful — more suc- 
cessful than I had hoped. When the 
news got around, I. was deluged by 
offers to sell.”- 

“Overwhelmed is more correct,” in- 
terrupted Eloise, with a little laugh. 
“In fact, my father threatened to for- 
bid our marriage unless Paul sold him 
the invention.” 

“I believe that you mean Nathan 
Pitward, owner of the Dwarf Star 
Lines,” said the Meteor. 

“Yes,” admitted the girl. “My fa- 
ther. I don’t think he needs Paul’s 
invention as badly as he wants to 
make- sure that Horace Rankin doesn’t 
get it. Rankin, as you know, is the 
owner of the Comet Lines. He and my 
father dislike each .other intensely.’’ 

“So you. can see,” resumed Elton, 
“that I was between the devil and 
the deep blue se^. If I sold my inven- 
tion to Rankin, I’d more than likely 
have , to be a bachelor.' And if I sold 
it to Eloise’s father, Rankin would 
never rest until he had my blood. 

“But, when I received an offer from 
the government desiring to purchase 
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the exclusive rights to my invention, I 
immediately withdrew , my considera- 
tion from all other offers. It was a 
considerable relief where Eloise’s fa- 
ther and Rankin were concerned. Be- 
sides, I am intensely loyal to America 
and, in view of her recent great losses 
in the Venusian Redlands Uprising, I 
knew , that she needed my invention 
more than the others did. I thought 
that Pitward and Rankin would feel 
that way, too." *' / 

pLOISE laughed. "Not Father! He 
^ still considers your invention, and 
myself as fair units of exchange." 

"I’m afraid so," said Elton ruefully. 
"Anyway, shortly after I informed the 
government of my willingness to sell, 
the ships I had equipped with my 
invention began to blow up in space. 

I began to hear of rumors that my 
Uranium-X combustion chamber" was 
faulty. Then the governmerit decided 
to withdraw its offer, . thinking, no 
doubt, that it was buying junk. 

. "But- 1 knew that there could be 
nothing wrong with. my invention. The 
principle upon which it works may be 
a trifle complicated, but the process is 
simplicity itself. Just to make sure, I 
checked and rechecked all my formu- 
lae and went over every step of the 
combustion process. I could find noth- 
ing wrong. . 

"A suspicion that there was a plot 
against me began to form in my mind. 
For why should my invention, func- 
tioning perfectly for weeks, so sudden- 
ly develop flaws? 

"This afternoon I hastened to Wash- 
ington and put all the -facts before the 
proper officials. It took me the entire 
day to convince them that it was some- - 
thing else and not my invention which 
was at fault. Special agents are work- 
ing on the case now, and in a few days 
I expect to hear the decision of the 



committee .which is investigating my 
invention for purchase.’-’ 

Elton rubbed his aching head. “As I 
landed my gyroplane upon returning, 
I was attacked. I guess some rejected 
purchaser decided to knock the plans 
out of me." 

. "You’re wrong there," said the Me- 
teor. "I have every reason to believe 
that you were going to be kidnapped. 
And I. doubt whether Vango could be 
called a purchaser. He was behind the 
attack.’’ 

, "Just who is this Vango anyway?" 
asked Eloise. 

The Meteor spread his hands. "I’d 
give a lot to know that myself. But I 
do know that Vango is the most suc- 
cessful interplanetary crook within 
years. By murdering, robbing, plun-. 
dering .and blackmailing, he has 
amassed an almost incredible fortune. 
He also had a hand in the Venusian 
uprising, which proves, I think, that 
he'd like to add the Solar System to 
the, rest of his loot." 

"But that’s insane!" protested EI- 
ton, 

“Not to Vango. He’s had just enough 
luck to rnake him get dreams of em- 
pire. It’s crazy, but that doesni’t stop 
him from being dangerous." 

In the moment of quiet that -fol- 
lowed the. Meteor suddenly tensed. His 
• keen ears had caught the sound of a 
motor starting up. " 

There was no other dwelling within 
mile's. Elton’s home was completely 
isolated. That motor could only mean 
someone had been near the house, and 
was now making a getaway. They had 
been spied upon! 

Or perhaps — 

"Remain here!” ‘snapped -the Mete- 
or, rising. "On. no condition leave the 
house. Elton! See if your plans are 
safe!" 
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^^ITHOUT another word, the Me- 
teor dashed into tiie night. Pow- 
eriTd legs working like the pistons ^pf 
a rocket freighter, he ran toward his 
own gyroplane hidden in the shadows 
of a deep giillcy. The small but power- * 
ful atojiiic motor roared into instant 
life, and the Meteor’s ship split the 
night in pursuit. 

Steely eyes narrowed, the . hleteor 
could just make out the red dot far 
ahead that was the exhaust of the 
fugitive. Behind his helmetj the Me- 
teorls lips thinned. .A deft hand shoved 
the throttle forward. The little ship 
clove the air like a bullet shot into the 
void. 

Elton did not know it,- but his in- 
vention could not have ihade the Me- 
leor’s ship any faster than it was. 

“How nice it will be if that’s 
Vango,” murmured the Meteor.- He 
touched the'butts of his niassive flame 
guns. 

Scarcely a. mile separated the two 
ships now. I'he Meteor’s incredibly 
fast .speedster was swiftly eating up 
the distance between them. The moon 
peered out from a rift , of cloud. The 
ii,ght was j.u-st bright enough \o en- 
able the Meteor to sec the man in the 
cabin of the ship ahead. 

The fleeing ship ducked and 
swerved in an attempt to throw the, 
Meteor off the trail. But, like the 
nemesis he was, he could not be shaken . 
off. -His ship .steadily drew nearer. 

Ahead the waters of a large lake 
bj*gan to glisten. 

Only fifty yards separated the two 
ships now^.Then lialf that — and half 
that again. The fleeing ship went into 
a series of frantic rolls, dives,' and 
turns. Doggedly, the Meteor :clung on. ° 
He was nearly abreast now. 

In a whirl of sudden action, the Me.- 
feor adjusted the robot pilot. Then he 
leaped to the door of the cabin. He 



flung it open. His was a grim, mad 
plan, but he could not risk the de- 
struction- of his ship nor the other’s. 
It was vitally necessary that he cap- 
ture the fugitive alive. 

A wing was just belo\y him.,' Hun- 
dreds of limes farther below him was 
the racing ground. The Meteor leaped 
into the air. ' 

"Before the fugitive could grasp the 
Meteor’s plan and swerve away, the 
Meteor had grasped a wing. Overbal- 
anced, the racing ship tipped over. 
Ground, black sky, and moon whirled 
in a crazy circle. The Meteor’s head 
banged into the wing with thudding 
solidness. For a moment he was dazed, 
and bright lights cascaded, inside his 
head. Gritting his teeth against the 
pain, Se slowly and grimly began to 
climb to the cabin. 

The man inside the cabin was wear- 
ing a black mask. It was difficult to 
make out . any distinguishing feature 
of his figure. 

The masked man threw his ship 
into desperate loops in an attempt to 
shake the oncoming Meteor from the 
wing. Suddenly he switched on the 
robot pilot. A mad glitter in his eyes, 
he pulled a gas gun from his coat and 
w.ent to the door of the cabin. With 
- fear-lashed daring, he crossed from, 
strut to strut! 

The Meteor saw him coming. He 
' sought to rise; reach his flame pistols. ■ 
But the battering he had taken had 
made him disastrously weak. Putting 
every possible surge of will into the 
effort, he grabbed for his weapons. But 
he was too spent to make it' in time. 
One after the other, the charges, of the 
gas gun exploded into his face! 

The Meteor’s grasp on the strut 
weakened — slid off! His black-clad 
body made a graceful arch, then fell 
plummeting through the air — limply. 

The man in the mask let out a tri- 
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umphant chuckle. “Good-bye, .Mete- 
or!” he called derisively. 

U'T'HANK GOD!" cried Elton, as 
he examined the sheaf of blue 
papers- in his hand. “The plans are 
•here. For a moment I -was_afraid that 
whoever it was outside had stolen 
them.” , ' ' _ 

“Do you think it- was — Vango?” 
asked- Eloise breathlessly. Ker green . 
eyes glistened bright with excitement, 
and her- freckles were nearly hidden 
by the flush of her face. • , 

“I hope so,” replied Elton. “And I 
hope the Meteor catches him — who- 
ever he is. I’d like nothing better than 
to get to the bottom of this whole 
mess.” . ' o 

“Me, too, Paul. But when-it’s over 
there’s still Father to reckon with.” 
“Don’t remind me.’* 

And then the doorbell buzzed. They 
heafd old. Enderby .'shuffle off to an'^ 
..swer it. A moment later, there came 
the sound of a booming voice! 
“Father!” gasped' Eloise. 

Elton nodded somberly. “This 
means nothing good. Come on, -might 
as well face the music. ’’ 

_ “What in the name of a blundering 
asteroid are you doing here?” thun- 
dered Nathan Pitward as he saw his 
daughter enter the room with Elton. . 
“I thought .1 told you to keep away 
. from this young snip of an obstinate 
fool!”' • 

“You did, Father, dear,”> she replied 
sweetly. “But T just couldn’t keep 
away. Paul is 5o^attractive.” 

Pitward’s features went dark and 
inchoate sounds bubbled in his .throat. 
The sounds would have scathed the 
calloused hide of a meteor miner. Pit- 
ward was tall and thin. The dark 
clothes he wore heightened the funere- 
al aspect of his face. • . 

“Young woman, if you dare to mock 



my parental authority, I — I’ll—” 
Sweetly contrite, Eloise took his 
arm. “Now please, daddy, don’t be 
angry. You know you are acting just 
as foolish as yoii say Paul is. Here, 
let me take yoiir hat. Enderby, would 
you mind throwing together a drink? 
Daddy’s famished for one.” 

“I’m notl” growled Pitward,: allow- - 
ing hiniselN to jbe led into , a chair. 

“Is there anything I can do. for 
you, sir?” asked-Elton. He knew what 
Pitw’ard wanted, weir enough, but he 
felt that he had to say something. 

Pitward became angry again. Eloise 
had' only temporarily diverted him. 
“You. know darn well what I want!” 
he shouted. “Paul, Eve come for the 
last time. I want your invention, , I’ve 
beggefed myself to. scrape together 
.every cent I had. I’ve liquidated . all 
rny holdings until the stock of Dwarf 
Star has fallen like a stone dropped 
on~J.upiter.~Man, T’m offering you a ' 
huge fortune. You can’t possibly re- ' 
fuse.” 

PULTON SHOOK his head somberly. 

•“I,’m sorry, sir. I’m not consider- 
ing the question of money. I don’t 
care who bids the highest, but I won’t 
sell to anyone but the , government.” 
“Can’t you realize what a dolt 
you’re being? Why, Paul, you’ll be a 
pauper!” 

“I’ye told you befor.e that I’m-^not 
considering the question of money. 
Patriotism has its own rewards. With’ 
the malcontents in the. colonies getting 
bolder ail the time, America needs my 
invention badiy-.” ' ° 

“Bah!' If you sold me the inven- 
•tion,Td be glad to sell the government 
any nuniber of combustion units it 
might desire to purchase.” Pitward’s* 
tones became pleading. “Paul, con- 
sider — ” 

The buzz of the doorbell cut him ‘ 
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off. Enderby went to answer it.- 
Elton rose expectantly, thinking that’ 
the Meteor had returned. But the man : 
who entered the room was not the Me- 
teor. 

“Rankin!” exploded Pitward. 
“Ybul” gasped Rankin, the pleasant 
smile vanishing from his ruddy fea- 
tures. “What are you doing here?” He 
whirled to Elton. “How much has this 
miser offered you?” 

“Two ‘million cash!” snapped Pit- 
ward. “And I’m no miser, you low- 
down, back-biting—” 

“I’ll give you three million!” cried 
Rankin. He drew himself up, grinning 
triumphantly at the expression of con- 
sternation which’ came over Pitward’s 
bony face. 

“Paul,” quavered Pitward, “surely 
you wouldn’t sell to this — this....” 
“I’m. not selling to either of you!” 
Elton ground out savagely. 

“If anyone’s going to get my inven- 
tion, it’ll be the government. And now, 
Mr. Rankin, will you please leave to 
avoid further unpleasantness?” 

“Is this final?” asked Rankin stiff- 
ly. 

Elton nodded. “Positively.” ' 

Without another word, Rankin 
turned on his heel and stalked out. 

Face stony, Pitward reached for his 
hat. “Come, Eloise, I believe this dis- 
missal applies to us also. As for you, 
you stubborn young pup, I forbid you 
ever to see my daughter again.” 
Suddenly the room began to. echo 
to a frantic pounding on the door. 
Elton leaped forward and tore it open. 

Rankin staggered in. His face was 
wild. “Quick!” he gasped. “Thugs — 
attacking the house!” 

His warning was verified. From the 
darkness came the sound of pounding 
feet, growls, and shouts. 

IJEFORE Elton could get the barrier 
^ \hut, Rankin catapulted into him 



from a push by a brawny s.pace rat 
who came shouldering in. A motley 
mixture of Venusians, vicious little 
Martians, and renegade Earthmen 
crowded behind him. 

“Okay, get "’em up, all of yuh!” 
rasped the space rat. “We meari busi- 
ness, see?” 

Elton shoved Rankin to one side, 
and’lashed out with a balled fist. Blood 
spurting from a smashed nose, the 
thug reeled back into his companions. 
The incoming attackers were pressed 
so tightly together that there was no 
room for them to use their weapons^. 

• Taking advantage of the temporary 
halt which he had created, Elton' re- 
treated. ‘.‘There’s too many' of them!” 
he called to the others. “Come on — 
into the laboratory.” 

But, as they started to dash from 
the room, a group of the attackers sud- 
denly appeared before them. Their es- 
cape was cut off! And then the lights 
went out. 

Like all the others of the twenty- 
third. century, the house was built of 
plastics and glassex. But it was mostly 
glassex. With the illumination of the 
moon pouring in, there was just 
enough light to enable them to make 
out the shapes of the attackers. 

That was how Elton saw the 
masked man. 

The -masked man was roaring out 
commands. 

“Hurry up, you fools! Use your gas 
guns!” 

Elton was swinging a metal chair 
with devastating effect. A growing 
huddle of dead and unconcious thugs 
lay around him. Suddenly he changed 
his tactics. With all his remaining 
strength, he . hurled the chair at a 
group of attackers who were inching 
forward with leveled weapons. Then 
,be charged toward the man in the 
mask] 
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Elton knew that the only hope left 
to him was to capture the masked 
leader. He built up on that hope with 
savage fury. For he knew with a*-- 
fiercely triumphant certainty that the 
man .was Vango! ■ ' . 

The- wide muzzle of a gas gun sudr, 
denly loomed in ' his face. Elton 
dropped the little Martian behind it., 
with a smashing fist. The noxious 
charge hissed past his ear. Then he 
was battering his way through two 
more .opposing thugs. 

Elton was the only one of the little 
company, who rerhaincd. Enderby had 
been knocked unconscious in th§ 
kitchen. Pitward had received a stu- 
'pifyi*^g charge from the gun ’of one 
of the thugs. Eloise had managed to 
throw a few vases and lamps before 
she, too, was gassed. Rankin was 
nowhere to be seen. He had evident- 
ly gone down early in the attack. 

Elton saw that the other thugs were 
closing in on him. He redoubled his'»:f- 
forts to reach Vango, digging into 
the mass of barring flesh with thud- 
ding blows. 

Vango realized the direction that 
Elton's' maneuvers were, taking. “Get 
him!” he shouted. 

Eltori was weakening fast. More 
than once he had caught the paralyz- 
ing fumes of a gas gun. And then, a 
blow from the butt of a weapon 
caught him oh the side of -the head. 
There was a -flash of brilliance that 
vanished as he sank into blackness. 

“Good work!” said .Vango. “Get 
them into the ships. Pick up the boys 
. and let’s get moving. ’’"Vango rubbed 
his hands. “What luck!” he gloated. 
“First the Meteor, and now the ihven- 
iion, Nothing’s going to stop me now.”. 

The master criminal paused only 
long enough to supervise the handling 
of the captives. Then he followed after 
his men. 



'T^HE METEOR struck the v/ater of 
the large lake with a resounding 
splash. Weak arid half concious, he 
sank deep into its depths. But the icy 
liquid, enabled him to throw off his 
stupor, and when he. broke, surface he 
was able to keep him.self afloat.' In a 
short time he was strong enough to 
swim. He struck out for the shore. 

■ The Meteor drew himself up on the 
sand arid relaxed, his huge -chest labor- 
ing! Then he got to his feet and exam- 
ined a compact inslruhient resembling 
a watch which was strapped to his ' 
wrist'. The tiny radio send'er had not; 
been injured by its contact with the 
water’. / _ 

There were times when it was vital- 
ly necessary for the Meteor to have 
his ship in a hurry. Xf these times it 
might- be -too far away for him to reach 
quickly, He had merely added a device 
to- the robot pilot which could be ac- 
tivated by the radio sender, bringing 
.the ship to any place he might be. 

„ The Meteor sent the signals winging 
into the :alr. He waited. The ship, 
which had. been circling in the night 
high above, now came in answer. 
Vanes revolving in a diminishing whirl, 
it thumped to the sand. The Meteor 
climbed into the cabin, and a moment 
later was shooting back to the house. 

Something was wrong, he realized, 

. as he approached the house. No lights 
glowed from beyond the glassex walls-. 
What had happened while he was 
gone? 

The Meteor circled the house, keen 
eyes raking the grounds. There was a' 
gyroplane on the roof, near the garage. 
There was another on the lawn, a few 
yards from- the house. He knew that 
the gyroplane on the roof was Elton’s. 
But whose was the other? 

The Meteor landed his ship. He bol- 
stered fre,sh flame pistols. Then he 
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stalked warily, toward the strange gy- 
roplane. 

• The waning .moon ^revealed a figure 
before the controls. It was Pilward’s 
chauffer, slumped in death. 

CTEEL eyes glittering in sudden ap- 
^ -prehension, %e Meteor raced to 
■the. house^ flame pistols gripped tight-' 
Jy in his Hsts; 

' The living room was a shambles of 
overturned abd ' broken furniture. 
Elton was gone! 

Cautiously, the Meteor searched 
through the rest of the dwelling. In 
the kitchen he;, found' old Endciby. 
There was a large swelling on the old 
man’s head. A vigorous application of 
slaps ‘and rubbing brought the old man 
arourfd. 

"What happened?” rapped the Me- 
teor. ‘‘Quick, man, there, is no time to^ 
lose!” 

. Brokenly, Enderby told -what he 
knew of the events that had taken 
place. 

It was enough for the Meteor. "This 
is Vango’s work, of course. The ques- 
tion now is — where has he taken 
'them? -But I think I’ll find that out 
easily enough; He must have paid off 
his henehmem for this night’s work. 
And there are dives .near the space- 
port — ” ' 

. His sharp -ears caught a faint rap- 
ping. 

Weapon in hand, he padded to the 
door. The rapping came again and 
with ij: a voice. 

■ "Help!” ‘ . 

The Meteor tore the portal open. 
Clinging weakly to the jamb was Hor- 
ace Rankin. His hat was gone, his 
clothing was torn, and his dishevelled 
hair hung over a dirtied face. 

Rankin was -staring at the Meteor. 
“Yoii — you’re the- Meteor? he gasped 
out; , 



“I am,” was the reply. "And you’re 
Horace Rankin. You were here when 
.the attack came?.” 

"Yes. I put up a fight, but they got 
me. They left me behind wKen they 
took the others: I revived just now.” 
‘He paused for breath. "We’.ve got to 
save the others. I know where they 
have been taken; I came to while the 
scoundrels were. taking them to their 
ships. I overheard something of what 
they, were saying, before they knocked 
me out.” 

“You know where they are, then?. 
Good! That’s just what I intended to 
find oiit from other sources.” 

* "They’ve been taken to ..'a hideout 
on darkside on the Moon. I heard one 
of them say it was near Finslon’s 
Landing. I suggest we, go and search 
at once. I can have one of my com- 
pany rocket ships fueled .for the trip.” 

, "That will not be necessary,” said 
the Meteor. "I have my own, which 
is much faster than anything which 
you might have.” 

• Tn his incredibly fast gyroplane, the 
Meteor drove Rankin ter an abandoned 
stretch of farmland. 

, "Wait here for ine,” he said. “I’ll 
. be back shortly.” 

OANKIN sat down upon an . out- 
cropping of rock and waited. He 
attempted to put, his clothes into some 
semblance of order. Le.ss than a quar- 
ter of an hour later there came a'deep 
roar, and Rankin looked' up to see a 
. rocket ship landing on its underjets. 
He stumbled, across the dark field to 
the lock. 

“Hold , tight',” said the Meteor. 
"Here we go.” 

, Flame blasted into the ground'once 
more, and the, rocket shot into, the 
sky. 

Rankin. had wanted to buy Elton’s 
invention because it would make rock- 
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'ets faster than they were. The Met'eor’s 
ship was the fastest he had ever seen. . 

“How much- do you want for this 
ship?” asked Rankin -eagerly. 

“No >ale,” said the Meteor briefly. 
It’s difficult to argue-with a man in 
a black' helmet, _so Rankin 'sat "'dowii 
in a padded chair and rubbed his jaw. 
The Meteor said nothing, but devoted * 
his ■ attention to thg course he •• had 
plotted; The Earth melted away be- 
hind them, and they seemed to hang 
motionless -in a star -speckled black- . 
ness. The moon grew to a bulging im- 
mensity. 

....And then the crater-=dotted surface 
was benc'ath them. Shortly after the* 
'ship plunged into the ebony shadow 
of the darkside. With a night glass, 
Rankin searched for the towering rock 
pinnacle that marked the site o.f Fih- 
ston’s Landing. - . 

“Look — over there, to the west!” 
Rankin-suddenly- shouted. -Tsn’t'-that- 
a, -ship?” ’ ' . 

The hlet.eor took the glass, peered 
. briefly. “It i's,” he reported. . “The 
hideout 'must , be - near it. Get into a 
spacesuil.” ' 

The Meteor brought the ship dow.n 
on its cushioning underjets. He got 
- into a bulky metal suit, then took two 
explosive-pellet rifles from a rack on 
. the walk He handed one to Rankin, 
and, with the latter foUpwing, left the 
ship through the lock. • 

- They cautiously skirted the other. 

. ship, but its ,j)brtholes were dark and 
there ‘was no sign of life about it. The 
Meteor moved .forward slo.wly, keen 
eyes, probing the sable shadows, that 
lay about the rocky terrain, the ex- 
plosive-pellet rifle gripped tightly in 
the metal hands of’ his suit. 

Then he stopped short, and placed . 
a metal hand on Rankin’s suit. His 
voice carried to the other by conduc-. 
tion. 



“There’s an opening about two hun- 
dred yards to the right. Looks like the 
entrance to one’ of the subterranean 
cities of the ancient Selenites. Be care- 
ful. If there’s anyone in there, .they’ll 
'shoot first and ask questions only 
when you’re'dead.” ’ 

Rankin nodded. Together they , be- 
gan .to creep, toward the opening. .The 
Meteor took advantage of every rock 
and shadow. He did mot approach the 
entrance directly" but angled off to- 
ward one side so that he could close ini 
without being seen by . any guard who 
■might be stationed withiri it7 

There was 'a guard inside. The, 
guard .was seated- upon a rock with 'a 
rifle thrown across the metal knees of 
his. suit. For a full three seconds’ he' 
stared afthe muzzle of the- rifle which 
. the Meteor was pressing against his. 
glass'ex helmet. Then, realizing resis- 
tance was useless, he raised his hands. 
-—Watching- the giiard-closely; the- Me- 
teor pressed a ha’nd against his should 
der. “Lead us inside,” he. commanded. 
“And no tricks, or. I’ll blow that hel- 
met from, your head. You know what 
that woLild mean.,” 

- The guard did. He led them surli- 
ly . down the passageway, which de- 
scended at ah angle beneath the sur- 
' face of the Moon. At the other end a 
metal wall had been constructed. In the 
wall was an airlock similar to those 
used on rocket ships. The guard 
. opened, the lock, his two'captors fol- 
lowing, after him. 

\7ANGO’S lair oh the Moon was a 
, .'series of vast subterranean cav- 
erns, interconnected by passages. The 
caverns had once been inhabited by a 
race of Selenites, but were now aban- 
' doned. They had been filled with air 
so that wearing spacesuits while in 
them was unnecessary. 

The lock opened into. one . of. these 
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large caverns. Several passageways 
opened into it. As the Meteor, Ran- 
kin', and the prisoner crossed the floor 
of- the cavern, a horde of men sud- 
denly poured ..from each of the pas- 
sageways ! 

It.was a trap! 

Hot - slugs began , ’to criss-cross the 
room ~towa^ ’ the Meteor., Brutish . 
voices lifted in eagerness for the kill. 
Wave after wave of renegades poured.' 
toward the Meteor, shooting as they> 
came! 

The Meteor’s hair-trigger nerves 
reacted instantly. He had been ex- 
. pecting a, trap all along, and had been 
a trifle worried by the fact that it was 
taking so -long to be sprung. Whirling 
around, he leaped toward the nearest 
of the openings, rifle coughing as he 
ran. His. raking fire crumpled down the. 
thugs who- were racing at him. 

In another moment the passageway 
was'Cleared, and the Meteor was leap- 
ing down it. He had to exert all . his 
strength to move swiftly in the cum- 
bersome spacesuit. Bullets whined past 
him and clanged off the metal of the 
suit, as the renegades leaped to the 
chase. 

Someone was shouting orders behind 
him. “After, him! Don’t let him get 
away! Extra .money to, the man- who 
brings the Meteor down!” 

The Meteor’s lips were thinned out, 
and his steely eyes were glittering. He 
was loosening . the fastenings of his 
suit as he ran. A side passage sudden- 
ly pres,ented itself. The Meteor whirled 
into it, pausing ohly long enough to dis: 
card his suit. Then he was moving 
again. 

He was at a serious disadvantage, 
he knew, in that he was not familiar 
with the innumerable passageways and 
caverns. He doubted that the thugs 
knew them all themselves. Certainly, 



they would inhabit only that portion 
nearest the lock; 

More than once he had to''dodble 
back on his tracks and flatten against 
the walls as searching thugs pounded 
past. But,* whereas they were spreading 
out and probing deeper and. deeper 
into the subterranean hideout, the wily. 
Meteor was moving back toward the 
lock! He knew tha't they would not 
expect him to -remain so close to head- 
quarters. 

Only the caverns nearest the lock 
were -illuminated. The passageways, 
lighted only by the illumination that 
filtered in from the caverns, were filled 
- with a murky gloom. In his black suit, 
the Meteor was almost indistinguish- 
able. He glided along like a ghost. 

^HE* PASSAGEWAY which he had 
_ taken led into an unlighted cav- 
ern,.' The Meteor* moved into it. By 
feeling his way along the walls, he be- 
came aware that the .cavern was filled 
with a great number of boxes, barrels, 
and crate's, some of which were piled 
high above his head. He listened in- 
tently for‘-a moment, then pulled a 
small flashlight from his belt. He 
flashed it about briefly. The place was 
a storeroom. It was stocked to over- - 
flowing with the loot which Vangp had 
garnered during his brief career. 

Still feeling his way^ about, the Me- 
teor moved toward the farthermost 
end of the storeroom. When he felt' 
that a sufficient number of obstruc- 
tidns lay between him and the en- 
trance, -he used his flashlight. He 
found an empty crat'e. He crawled into 
it, pulled the cover shut, and waited 
for the'- search to die down.^ 

. Once a group of thugs entered. They 
probed -half-heartedly among the 
boxes and' crates with • their lamps,* 
then left. ' 

When there was no further hint of 
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activity, the Meteor climbed from the 
crate. Using the flashlight cautiously, 
he began to search among the stored 
articles. A plan was rushing to comple- 
tion in his. mind- 

- The fact that most of the crates 
were marked as to what they con- 
tained made the search easier for the 
Meteor. In a short time he found a 
metal case of tridetonite, an extremely 
powerful explosive which had doubt- 
lessly been stolen from a mining sup-' 
piy ship. It was not exactly what the 
Meteor wanted, but it would do. A 
radio receiver which he dismantled 
from a television set, a handful of 
fuses;- and a spool of wire made up the 
rest of his supplies. Crouched in the 
glow of his flashlight, he began to 
make something. It was a very simple 
something— but it was- going to be 
very deadly. 

At last it was fimsbed. The Mefeor 
carried' it carefully to the entrance 
and set it down again.' He peered into 
the dim passageway. There was a .sen- 
try stationed about a hundred feet 
down. Vango had doubled the guard. 

In his black-gloved hand- the Me- 
teor balanced a capsule of tridetonite 
with attached fuse. He gripped''a pro- 
jection in the wall so that, in the feeble 
gravity of the Moon, he would not 
hurl himself from his , feet. Then he 
threw the capsule into the gloom, far 
down the passageway. He lifted the 
box agaih-r— waited. 

Brrro^o-om\ The terrific explosion 
was .deafening. . ~ ■ 

The 'Subterranean hideout, shook 
with it. . 

The guard had been knocked off his 
feet. He got up again. “The Me- 
teor!” he yelled. “The Meteor! Help!” 
He began running toward the scene of 
the explosion. 

''T''HERE was a grim smile on the 
Meteor’s lips as he' watched the 
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_thugs go thundering past. His plan 
was working! He slipped into the pas- 
sageway and went swiftly to the main 
cavern. It was completely deserted. In. 
a shadowed crevice near the airlock he 
deposited ■ the box he had made.' Then 
he beg^n searching for the prisoners. 

“What happened?” he heard some- 
one call. It was Elton’s --.voice! . 

The Meteor leaped toward the 
source. It had come . from behind a 
metal door,' one of several in the main 
cavern. He shot the lock away. In a' 
smaller, cavern, which had been parti- 
tioned off by metal screens, he found 
Elton,' Pitward, and Eldise. 

With a glad cry, Elton ran forward. 
“I knew you’d come!” 

“Quick! ” rapped- Ik'S* ' Meteor. 
There’s no time to lose. We’ve got to 
get, out of here before they return. 
Find spacesuits!” 

. .“Follow me,” said Elton. “Fve seen 
where they "keep the suits.”’ - • ’• • 

“Hurry, then.” ’ , ^ 

They, streamed out of the room. El- 
- ton. opened one of the adjacent metal 
doors. There, hanging on hooks from 
the .wall, were a number of ihetal , 
spacesuits. Feverishly, they climbed 
into them. 

At that moment several of , the . rene- 
gades came running back into the main 
cavern. They ha^ gotten suspicious. 
They saw . the others getting into the 
spacesuits. ' 

“Into the airlock!” snapped the Me- 
teor. “Run for* my ship. I’ll hold them 
off.” 

The thugs opened fire, shouting as 
they canre. . 

“The Meteor! Here he is, boys.' He’s 
making' a getaway!”. 

Eyes -glittering, the- Meteor began 
methodically to pump shots at. the .on- 
coming thugs with one hand, while he 
screwed up the fastenings of his suit 
with the other. Then he moved to- 
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ward the door of the airlock, firing as 
he went. Suddenly he noticed that Eh 
ton. and the others had not left as he. 
had told them to do. There had been 
rifles in the room along with the 
spacesuits. Ellon, the ,girl, and Pit- 
ward were giving an excellent account 
of themselves.-Their concerted fire en- 
abled the Meteor to reach the airlock., 

. Vango 'was almost insane with' rage. 
His_black mask was puffing out with 
curses.- “After themlV he was scream- 
ing. “After them! If they get away, 
I'll murder Ihe lot of you!" 

Slugs spanged futilely from the met- 
al door of the airlock as the Meteor 
pulled it shut in. the faces of the thugs. 
Then the second door was open and 
they were in the passageway that led 
up to the surface. 

“Hurry!" urged the Meteor, speak- 
ing by conduction. “They’ll be after 
us soon." 

Exhausted by the brisk race up the 
rough passageway, they stumbled out 
on the surface. Not daring to pause, 
they continued their desperate escape. 

“My ship is over there,” the Meteor 
told Elton. “Go on ahead. There’s 
something I have to do." 

T_TE WATCHED Elton move toward. 

the ship. Then he pulled his, 
arms from the metal sleeves 'of his 
suit. Working in the tight confines of 
the body, he began making adjust- 
ments ' upon, -the tiny radio sender 
strapped to his wrist. 

Then signals from that sender were ' 
winging through the Moon’s airless at- 
mosphere. The signals spread out like, 
the ripples -made by dropping a stone 
into a still pool of water. They, spread 
out — and reached the something that 
the Meteor had made and then hidden 
near the airlock in the main cavern of 
the outlaw hideout. 

A portion of the Moon’s surface . 
leaped up into space. Vango’s subter- 



ranean lair had been beneath it. Had 
there been any air, the gigantic explo- 
sion might have been heard all around 
the Moon. ‘ ' 

“How did you do it?” asked Elton, 
as the’ Meteor entered the ship and be- 
gan climbing from his suit. “That 
blast must have knocked every trace 
of air out of there. Not a soul must be 
left alive!" 

“It was simple," , replied the Me- 
teor. “I merely touched off a case of 
tridetonite by radio.". 

“This writes finis to Vango’s ca-- 
reer," said Elton. “Too bad we never 
learned who he was." 

“On the contrary, I have learned 
who he is— or was," stated the Me- 
teor. 

“Who?” they gasped out simulta- 
neously. 

“Rankin, of course." The Meteor 
told them how he had encountered 
Rankin upon his return to Elton’s 
home. “That’s how I suspected him,"' 
he concluded. “What was he doing . 
there without a gyroplane? It isn’t 
conceivable that he had walked. The 
only answer is that he came with the 
criminals." 

• “But what was Rankin doing at my 
home after we had been taken away?" 
asked Elton. 

“He carhe back .for the 'plans, no' 
doubt. Seeing-me,.he had to change his 
tactics. - He led me to a trap here on 
the Moon. I managed to escape be- 
cause I had already guessed that he 
was Vango, and was expecting a trap.” 

Pitward shook his head wondering- 
ly. “I’ve never liked Rankin, but Ild 
never have believed that he was a 
ci^)ok. What- were his motives, any- 
way?" 

“Money," said the Meteor. “His 
rocket line was steadily losing money. 
On a. promise of rich rewards from the 
revolutionists, Rankin helped finance 
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the Venusian Redlands Uprising, also. That would strike a better bal- 
When America put that down, he was ance.” 

destitute. Stark necessity forced him “I agree with you,” remarked the 
into.- crime, and with his business -Meteor. ‘‘Secrets can be learned, .you 



brains he made a good job of it. He 
wanted Elton’s invention. If he 
couldn’t buy it as Rankin, he decided' 
to steal it as Vango.” 

A thoughtful silence descended upon 
the cabin that was broken only by the 
roar., of the rockets. 

Later on the Meteor -would call the 
Interplanetary Rangers and give them 
the details of his latest triumph. They 
would not be very glad to hear about 
it. Since the Meteor had begun his 
campaign on crime, the Rangers had 
become little more- than ^a mop-up 
squad for the lonewolf adventurer. 

• “You know,” said Elton, suddenly, 
“I was just thinking that, instead of 
selling the government the complete 
rights to my invention, I could insert 
a clause in the coritract which would 
enable other men to have its benefits 



know — even from the government. It 
wouldn’t be long before half the ships 
in space, were equipped with combus- 
tion chambers curiously like your own. 
You deserve .sorriething for the work 
you did on it. Might as well make a 
profit while men are still willing to buy 
from you — not from someone else.” 

A load ‘of gloom had fallen from 
Pitward’s shoulders. His' . funereal 
countenance was split. by .a huge grin. 
“Paul, I knew you wouldn’t- fail me. 
You see, I didn’t want to admit it be-, 
.fore, but my company was losing in- 
come almost as' fast as Rankih’s. Your 
invention was the only hope I had 
left.' Well— something tells .me you’re 
going to make a splendid son-in-law!” 
Behind his helmet the Meteor’s lips 
twitched.' - - 

THE END 



.S^OfVIORE CLUTCH 

I T. WON’T be long before the word 
“clutch” wiU pass out of the vocabu- 
lary of the. everyday person except as a 
reference' to what Johnnie and his girl 
friend do at the -'drive-in ! But that doesn’t 
mean clutches are no longer with us. -Even 
though most new cars come equipped 
.with fantastically robotic automatic drives, 
they still have some' sort of clutch no mat- 
lev under what name it may be disguised, 
“Floopermatic” or “Supermatic. . . .” 

It remains a basic problem in. engineer- 
ing that, when you »wish to couple an en- 
gine which can’t be .slowed down to zero 
or started from zero, to a driven mem- 
ber, you have to use some sort of clutch. 
While until recently the commonest one 
was te* dry-plate job which jst brought." 
two discs together by friction, the host of 
newer clutches use fluid connections, con- 
nections of iron particles in liquids, mag-- 
netic fields, and what have you. All of^ 
these new -clutches have their uses and' 
many of them - are products of the famed 
Bureau of Standards, which spends a lot 
of time developing clutches because they 



are extremely -useful and necessary in 
computing machines — as well as automo- 
biles. 

The latest clutching . mechanism to is- 
sue from this organization, uses another 
unique principle. It depends upon the 
piezo-electric effect in which a crystal 
changes its dimensions when an electric 
charge is placed upon it. The • two-disc 
method . is used,' one connected to the- ro- 
tating shaft, the other to the driven shaft, 
but crystals are mounted on one disc. To 
operate the clutchig effect, a little “juice” 
is. fed .the gadget, and the crystals lock 
together. That's all there is to it, but it 
happens rapidly which is what the scien- 
tists want because they want 'to stop and 
start computing mechanisms ' almost in- 
stantly. The crystal clutch can do just 
that. ■ 

While this apparatus will be restricted . 
iu its use to computers, the famous mag- 
netic-fluid clutch of the Burea of Stand- 
ards will eventally make its appearaiico 
in automobiles (it has already done so in 
an experimental case) -and it is only the 
laggardly conservatism of the automobile 
industi-y that has' prevented' its wider use 
thus far. —John Weston 
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By JUNE LURIE 

C^rr^HE- ROOM was made of stainless'. 

X steel. Long and low, it appeared to. 

• stretch on endlessly.. And in row on endless 
.row along the glistening' refrigerated'’ walls 
were tall cylinders of glass filled with nu-. 
triant solutions; hoses and wires ran from 
these containers through » ducts into the 
complex laboratories behind the walls. The 
Breeding-Rooms were remote and perfect, 
seemingly sterile except for one awful fact 
— in each glass cylinder was a human em- 
hrya, in varying stages of growth from cell 
to completed individual. The technicians- 
handled the cylinders very carefully for the 
State was severe. The Breeding-Rooms were 
sacred...” 

A - hundred— several hundred science-fic- 
tion novels and social satires have used the 
theme exemplified by the passage above. 
Artificial insemination- and gestation of hu- 
man beings has always been an imaginative 
dream of scientists, a dream -usually — and 
better — regarded as a nightmare. Whatever 
it is, however, it is not factless fantasy. In , 
fact, it is surprisingly close to the possibil- 
ity of realization! 

Biologists have, for years, been able tp 
take fertilized eggs- from various animal 
mothers, transplant them -to other. mothers 
and have succeeded in producing perfectly 
normal offspring- in creatures ranging from - 
aynoebas to rabbits. Artificial insemination 
is widely used by a great many farmers as 
a method of improving their stock. These 
matters are an old story. But various gen- 
etic organizations have really devised a 
technique which in .its implications is 
breath-taking. They have successfully 
transplanted calves still in the cellular 
stage from one cow to .another! And the- 
resultant animals have gro\yn just as 
healthy as if they’d remained in their orig- 
inal chambers.' In fact' the whole purpose 
of ' the • experimenting.;, is to make poorly 
formed scrub" cows serve as sort of 'synthe- 
tic mothers ' to the offspring of quality 
cows. Again fact outfaces imagination. 

The only bearing this animal experimen- 
tation has on Human beings, aside from the 
general medical information it supplies, is 
the suggestion .of the possibility of saving 
the children of mothers who have been 
-severely injured during pregnancy. This, of 
course, remains a remote dream. It is one 
thing to handle an animal, another to deal 
with the hyper-quality organization of' 
brain and bone and tissue that constitute a 
human being. ' But the fact that a .highly 
organized mammal like the cow can be 
treated so mechanically from a biological 
'Standpoint, is encouraging indeed. 
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ROBOTS 

' ■ ' -By 

OMAR BOOTH , 

T h at robots' are here to- stay is not 
news. Perhaps- the robots aren’t the 
•’highly imaginative 'creations we’ve come to 
consider them — human shapes in metal-—, 
but they exist nevertlieless. Thehnostats in 
refrigerators' and heating equipm'ent, re- 
lays fo’r this- and that, electric motors ev- 
erywhere — these are the true robots. With 
the advent of calculating machines they've 
come^tp take* over -even' mental chores. 
There is only one trouble with ' robots of 
the variety we’ use now — most of them 
don’t recognize, failure and are. not so con- 
structed to repair that fault. 

This is the main difference probably be- 
, tween a human operator and a robot.. But 
that’s .changing too. E'ngineei'S haves be- 
gun to realize that a robot, must be made 
even more, reliable than a human .operator. 
The question is' how? 

.There are a number- of approaches. You 
can, build in the equipment alarmS) flash,- 
ing lights and ringing- bells, which will 
warn humans that something is wrong — 
“Fix the oil-burner, Jake!” Or. you can use 
duplicate equipment and in this critical • 
application that is often done. You want to 
be sure that your gadget works every 
time?-=*-it’s- a cinch— simply build two of ev- 
erything so that in the improbable case 
that something goes ' wrong •with number 
.one, number two takes over right away 
without a single interruption. T^is latter 
method is being applied widely to all sorts 
of technical apparatus in planes, household 
equipment and the like:- Wherever electrical 
equipment ' is used including electronic, 
equipment, it is possible to utilize duplicate 
circuits and duplicate elements such as 
-vacuum tubes to guarantee that the' robot 
will always. work. . 

This method is being used , with such 
success that ' more and more remote-con-' 
trolled .radio stations, electrical power dis- 
tributing stations, engines and what have 
you, see humans only once every six months 
or a year 'when the maintenance men come 
around for a check-up. It's like a human 
running to the doctor for his yearly exam- 
ination. As yet we’re still on the threshold 
of the I'obotic age but it’s creeping up rap- 
idly— and safety and reliabili^ are .coming 
along with it I ' ' 
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T here was awe and dim appre- 
hension in the bulging, large- 
pupilled eyes of.. Subbol as he 
turned to his companion in the space- . 
sphere.... 

*‘WeVe landed!” he said soberly, . 
“Landed on Ommkul, the .mysterious 
third planet!” 

Garnn flicked off the power lever • 
with a nervousness he' had not shown' 
all during the long voyage. He sat 
back in his pilot chair and drew a long, 
shuddering breath. He was exhausted. , 
But he didn’t allow his body to. relax, 
for he was filled with a burning, fever- 
ish anxiety that knew no rest. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “It’s done. We 
of Kullgor, the' fourth planet, have fi- ' 
nally managed to reach Ommkul. But 
the hardest part still lies before us, 
'.Subbol. We are not yet-finished—” 
“N’o.” Subbol’s voice quivered. “We 
must still find life, Garnn. Intelligent 
life. Oh, I wish . that we were certain 
that we shall find.it here. We’ve spec- 
■ ulated so much during the long J^o»s 
in space — ” ' - ' , 

“There mus^t be life!” Garnn re- 
torted harshly. He rose half out of his 
chair,- his body taut. with emotion. 
Then he. sank back, eyes dulling as a 
swift tide of despair washed over 
them. “If there isn’t — if there isn’t, 
Subbol — then death to our race. Even 
now the plague must, be gaining head- 
way.” 

That thought brought a black cloud 
of silence. Into the 'eyes of the two 
came a vast fear.' 

Subbol rose Jrom his chair as though 
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he had acquired ' a sudden distaste for 
it. He stared into nothingness, fists 
clenched. He was as tall as the aver- 
age Earthman, and he had two arms 
and two. legs. But there^the resem- 
blance ended. For his chest was gro- 
tesquely huge, and his head was a 
large, purple dome in which only his 
eyes were visible. Nose, mouth, and 
’ears- were hidden in the thick beard 
that began just below the eyes.' His 
body was covered with thick, purple- 
black hair, protection against the cold, 
keen winds that blew over the deserts 
of Mars. Like Garnn, he wore a metal- 
lic skirt that fell half-way to his knees. ' 
This was supported by a criss-crossing 
harness from which hung a large va- 
riety of metal objects. , 

^ARNN SPOKE. His tone was sad 
and bitter. 

i “We’ve Tost so much of the old 
knowledge,-the_old.glory-— We’ve be- 
come degenerate. In. the old days, a 
mere plague wouldn’t have baffled us, 
sent us scurrying to another world and 
another race for assistance.” 

“But the Blue Death is not an ordi- 
.nary plague.”' Subbol shuddered. 
For a moment he became lost in a 
crowd of awful memories. Once again 
he walked beside solemn doctors in 
the crowded wards of the Hospital of 
Contagious Diseases back in ancient 
Thoron. TVnd once again he saw those 
pain-contorted bodies from which 
every last vestige of hair had fallen, 
the skin a nauseous, mottled blue. In 
his 'ears- rang chilling echoes of the 
tortured cries he had heard. The Blue 
Death! Nothing like it had , ever been 
seen on Mars before. 

Subbol wrenched himself back' to 
reality. ■ < 

“If ' there is intelligent life here, 
Garnn, do you think, they would be 
able to help us?” 

^'They mustl” the other gritted. 



“They must. They are the only chance 
our race has left. We can’t fail now 
that we’ve overcome the obstacle of 
space.” 

“Yes, it is agony to think that qur fi- 
nal supreme effort might be of no avail. ' 
To Have conquered space at last — 
But in our hour of dire necessity we 
succeeded. The Desert Gods were 
good.” Subbol’s beard quivered. “And 
the secret lay ignored before us fbr six 
thousand gads. They laughed at us 
when we. .told them that the ancient 
Ong Kruu principle dealing with gra- 
vitic lines of force could be used to 
cross space. But we proved that we 
were right. Strange to think that some- 
thing so simple has succeeded where 
complex methods have failed.’'‘Why, a 
mere child could run our space- 
sphere.” 

Garnn nodded; “Yes, the • operation 
is simple. But enough of ,this. We have 
corrie_ for aid. We ihust seek cities, in- 
telligent beings. Due to our struggle 
with the stronger gravity of this planet, . 
we were unable to undertake a trip of 
exploration before landing. But a re- 
shift of ftie warp factors will take 
care of that, now. 

"Reseat yoursdf, Subbol. We are 
taking off.” • 

^HISPERS RENDON and his 
- men were listening fascinatedly 
to the radio. The only sound in : the 
room was the* excited, slightly inco- 
herent voice of the newscaster. 

The radio was tuned in very softly, 
so that the men had to strain forward 
to catch every sentence. Whispers 
Rendon liked it that way because he 
hated harsh noises. But, more, he didn’t 
want, to attract any attention, for the 
police might become interested. Whis- 
pers Ren'dbn wanted,to have as little to 
do with the police as possible. For the 
police would have given their- ‘eye- 
teeth to get their hands on Whispers 
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Rendon. He was that bad, and the re* him uneasily. For something had come 
ward on his .sleeK head was that large, over Whispers Rendon. His hands 
The newscaster oil the radio was were trembling, and his eyes glowed 
•saying: » . - like tiny mirrors. 

“It’s true, • ladies and gentlemen! Whispers Rendon paced the floor 
It’s true, I tell you! The two, strange ' for some time. With each-passing min- 
•beings from the metal -sphere that ute the Tight in his eyes grew brighter, 
landed yesterday in Central Park are His men fidgeted nervously. They 
from Mars! They are Martians! were slit-eyed, thin-lipped ' desper- 

. “This is the -latest bit of informa- adoes — hard. But air their degrees of 
tion that the group of scientists en- hardness put together would hardly 
deavoring to communicate with the have matched that of Whispers Ren- - 
two v/eird visitors' have 'managed, to don. They watched him, and were 
learn thus far. Shown diagrams of the afraid. 

Solar System, the beings pointed un- Suddenly, Whispers Rendon whirled 
' hesitatingly to Mars, the fourth planet, around. 

Besides this, we know very little. Com- “You fools!” he said gently. “'Don’t 
munication with them is very difficult, you see .it yet?” His -voice was soft, 
consisting mainly of signs and draw- ' -hardly above a whisper. But it was 
ing.s. Most of' the time each group very cold and very deadly, 
has to. guess .what idea the, other is . His men gulped! Their heads shook, 
trying to-put over. in unison. ^ 

“But it seeps clear that the two ' Whispers Rendon looked as though 
Martians haven’t come for a mere he had expected that. The granite-set 
good-will visit. They’re trying desper/ lines of his face twisted in a -sneer. . 
ately to tell our- scientists something. “Didn’t you hear what the, guy over 
What it is isn’t clear yet, but it looks the radio said about that disintegrator, 
as though there is something wrong on thing? Can't you see all the possibili- 
Mars. ‘ ties it opens up? Why, we’ve got a can- 

“One of the two aliens gave a deih- - opener that’ll bust any. crib in the 
onstration of one of the gadgets which country! But we’ve got to play this 
hang from their metal suspenders. It right. I’ve, got a plan that’ll tear your 
was like a flashlight in shape, and beads off. Listen.” 
when turned on, it bored, a hole right WOULD have surprised a good 
through one of the walls. The sden- X people to' see Professor Jo- 

tists were very much excited and called hann Mund listening to a radio. For 
the device disintegrator. It cuts knew him as an old-fashioned, 

right into anything, even .several feet absent-minded old soul who never, did 
of steel. The other objects are a lot anything but mumble over obscure ex- 
like^ the things we carry around with , periments in his disorderly laboratory, 
ourselves every day. The Martians jjj present instance they 

haven’t any pockets, so they just hang wouldn’t . have been so startled, for 
them up on their suspender-like- skirt ..professor Johann Mund wasTistening 
supports. ..They — ” ' to the latest news about the two Mar- 

Whispers Rendon leaned forward tians who had landed in Central Park 
and snapped off the radio. He rose to the previous day. That was enough to 
his feet, lighted a cigarette, and began interest anyone, 
to pace, the floor. His men watched . Professor Johann Miind was short 
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and plump, with thick-lensed specta- 
cles over baby-blue eyes, and white 
hair that framed a cherubic face. With 
a Tyrolean hat on his liead and a ^ 
stejn in -his hand, he could have posed 
for a beer advertisement. People liked 
him for everything that he appeared ' 
to be .on the surface. ' s. 

For they didn’t know what was be- 
neath that surface. Professor Johann 
Mund claimed to be. a refugee from 
"dot terrible Stalin.” But he was in 
actuality the head of a vast fifth-col- 
umn and espionage group that -had its 
deadly tenacles spread over;half the 
country. If it would have helped tfie 
Soviet, Professor Johann Mund would 
have murdered a dozen widows and 
orphans with as little emotion as he 
expended in cleahing'^a test-tube.' 

The newscaster on the radio had be- 
come slightly more intelligible since the 
several hours past that Whispers Ren- 
don had listened to him; He' was say- 
ing: ' . 

- "A group of eminent scientists who 
have lately arrived from the Pacific 
Coast are tackling the problem of de- 
vising a more efficient method of com- 
munication with the Martians than the" 
one'being used .at present. One inves- 
.tigator has mentioned .the devising of 
a thought-helmet or something of the 
sort, but the general consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that such devices are 
at present possible only in' fantastic 
fiction. Jusj how long it will take us 
to understand 'the -two Martians dear- 
ly, and they us, is problematical. The 
scientists, hope for an early solution. 
At present communication between 
both parties is mostly guesswork. 

“A. consistently disturbing fact is' 
that the two Martians are anxiously 
trying tp tell us something. Our-und.er- 
standing of what this might be is too 
vague even to make a guess. But it 
must be something terrible. 



“Investigation of the .spherical 
space-ship in which the Martians 
landed shows it to be very simple in 
principle, operation and construction.- 
We don’t know what makes it go, and 
probably won’t until the two Martians 
are able to explain it to us. However, 
engineers from one of our largest tech- 
nical institutes are confident that they 
will soon solve the secret.’? 

OROFESSOR Johann Mund snapped 
off the radio. Something about 
what he had heard had .transformed 
him into a cherubic Satan. His blue 
eyes glittered like chips of glacial ice, 
and his full lips were contorted in a 
soundless snarl. There was something 
immensely pleased, triumphant in’ that 
snarl. ^ 

Professor- Johann Mund' began to 
pace the floor of his study. He made a 
fist of one pudgy hand and slowly 
smacked this into the palm of the 
other, as though that added impacl to 
every step of the diabolic plan that 
was taking shape in his mind. HLs 
smile-, took on something of unholy 
glee. ■ • • 

Finally he went to the door. 

"Engle!” he called. "Horst!” 
Shortly, two men -appeared. They 
slid into the study and the door closed 
.softly beliind them. They 'stood at rigid 
attention . before Professor Johann 
Mund-. 

Engle and Horst were very little 
different from Whispers Rendon’s 
men, except, that.- a fanatical light 
burned in their eyes. People knew 
them as Professor Johann Mund’s^lab- 
oratory assistants. But a discerning 
eye would have seen that their ramrod 
backs were accustomed to military uni- 
forms instead of the smocks of scien-^ 
tific workers. ■ 

"Tonight we strike a great blow for 
the Cause!” Professor Johann Mund 
announced. "Tonight this cursM 
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country ceases to be an obstacle to the 
plans of our Leader., You have been 
listening to the news over the radio 
regarding the two men from Mars?” . 

.“Yes, your excellency,” Engle and 
Horst replied together. 

Professor Johann Mund .leaned to- 
wards them. His voice trembled with 
emotion. 

“The space-ship, you dolts, tfi^ 
space-ship! Can’t. you see the tremen- 
dous possibilities it opens-up? Think 
what an irresistible weapon it would 
make for the Fatherland! A ship that 
needs no fuel, no bases. A ship that 
can^go around the world in a night. 
And in addition, its construction- and 
operation is simplicity itself. Why, our 
factories could turn out dozens of them 
in a month! ' 

“I have a plan. Listen, you thick- 
heads, listen!” 

'"pWO O’CLOCK in the morning is 
. ordinarily a very dull hour in-the 
.detective division of Police Headquar- 
ters. Nick Warde, who ran the night 
detail, had his feet propped up on his 
desk, and was trying desperately to 
keep awake by gazing fixedly at the 
front cover of a tattered copy of the 
Police Gazette. His door was opened 
invitingly for company, but Grabner, 
who worked out of the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau, and who usually shared 
,dull mornings like this with him, was 
probably locked fast in' the arms of 
Morpheus. Through the opening drift- 
ed the. clicking of teletypes, and once 
in a while a distant telephone ran^. 

Nick Warde tossed the magazine 
aside disgustedly, and decided to let 
. nature take its course, when Murchi- 
son, a civil clerk on the night staff, 
■burst into the room. Murchison looked 
as though he had just been- hit over 
the head. 

Murchison gulped his voice into ac- 
tion. 



Martia, 
gone— va 
Murch 
loped for. 

Chief Niei, 
ter him. \ 
Nielsen di., 
silence . for s\ 
burst to, his 
“Hell’s bells\ 
Hearing the .\- 




squad ! ” 
commotion, a 



group of drowsy-eyed reporters boiled 
out of the press room. They were 
streaking from the building even be- 
fore Murchison had finished explain- 
ing*. 

Warde and Nielsen ran for the ele- 
vators and shot down to the garage. 
Warde slid behind the wheel of a 
squad car and kicked the motor into 
furious life. He and Nielsen were the 
first ones up the ramp and into the 
street, siren wailing. 

The two Martians had been quar- 
tered in one of -New York’s largest 
hotels,, more as an advertising .stunt 
than a gesture of generosity on the 
part of the owners. Business for the 
hotel had boomed amazingly, and day 
and night crowds filled its lobby and 
thronged before its ornate doors. It 
was so, now. 

Warde and Nielsen, a squad of uni- 
formed officers following at their 
heels, pushed th^r way through the 
crowd and entered the hotel. An ele- 
vator was waiting for th«n. They shot 
up to the floor where the two Mar- 
tians had been living, the second high- 
est in the hotel. 

'T^HE NIGHT manager was wringing 
his hands and looking like a man 
who has just lost a goose that lays 
golden eggs. Behind him stood a*har- 
assed-faced house detective. 

“They’re gonef* the manager 
wailed. “Gonel*^ 
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country ceases to be an obstacle to the 
plans, of our Leader. You have been 
listening to the news over the radio 
regarding the two men from Mars?” 

‘■Yes, your excellency,” Engle and 
Horst replied together. 

Professor Johann Mund leaned to- 
wards them. His voice trembled with 
emotion. 

“The space-ship, you dolts, the 
space-ship! Can’t you see the tremen- 
dous possibilities it opens up? Think 
what an irresistible weapon it would 
make for the Fatherland! A ship that 
needs no fuel, no bases. A ship that 
can go around the world in a night. 
And in addition, it's construction and 
operation is simplicity itself. Why, our 
factories could turn out dozens of them 
in a month! 

“I have a plan. Listen, you thick- 
heads, listen!” 

'^WO O’CLOCK in the morning is 
ordinarily a very dull hour in the 
detective division of Police Headquar- 
ters. Nick Warde, who ran the night 
detail, had his feet propped up on his 
desk, and was trying desperately to 
keep awake by gazing fixedly at the 
front cover of a tattered copy of the 
Police Gazette. His door was opened 
invitingly for company, but Grabner, 
who worked out of the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau, and who usually shared 
dull mornings like this with him, was 
probably locked fast in the arms of 
Morpheus. Through the opening drift- 
ed the clicking of teletypes, and once 
in a while a distant telephone rang. 

Nick Warde tossed the magazine 
aside disgustedly, and decided to let 
nature take its course, when Murchi- 
son, a civil clerk on the night staff, 
burst into the room. Murchison looked 
as though he had just been hit over 
the head. 

Klurchison gulped his voice into ac- 
tion. 



“Warde, you — you know those two 
Martians? A call just came in. They’re 
gone — and so is their space-ship!” 

Murchison whirled around and gal- 
loped for the office of Acting Night 
Chief Nielsen. Nick Warde leaped af- 
ter him. 

Nielsen digested the news in stolid 
silence for several seconds. Then he 
burst to his feet. 

“Hell’s bells 1 Call out the squad!” 

Hearing the sudden commotion, a 
group of drowsy-eyed reporters boiled 
out of the press room. They were 
streaking from the building even be- 
fore Murchison had finished explain- 
ing. 

Warde and Nielsen ran for the ele- 
vators and shot down to the garage. 
Warde slid behind the wheel of a 
squad car and kicked the motor into 
furious life. He and Nielsen were the 
first ones up the ramp and into the 
street, siren wailing. 

The two Martians had been quar- 
tered in one of New York’s largest 
hotels, more as an advertising stunt 
than a gesture of generosity on the 
part of the owners. Business for the 
hotel had boomed amazingly, and day 
and night crowds filled its lobby and 
thronged before its ornate doors. It 
was so, now. 

Warde and Nielsen, a squad of uni- 
formed officers following at their 
heels, pushed th|jr way through the 
crowd and entered the hotel. An ele- 
vator was waiting for them. They shot 
up to the floor where the two Mar- 
tians had been living, the second high- 
est in the hotel. 

'^HE NIGHT manager was wringing 
his hands and looking like a man 
who has just lost a goose that lays 
golden eggs. Behind him stood a har- 
assed-faced bouse detective. 

“They're gonel” the manager 
walled. “Gonel” 
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peri?” Nidsen barked. 
^ know. One of your men 

’^pale-faced plainclothes man 
fTepped forward. He saluted.. 

“I was the one* who found out about 
it, sir.- 1 was on duty before the door 
with Richardson, over there. We— we 
were ‘ both pretty ■ nervous keeping 
watch over a'couple of nightmares like 
that — er — excuse me, sir. But we were, 
both pretty nervous. About one-thirty 
we heard a noise in the room— several 
noises, in- fact, as though they were 
doing something. But we didn’t inves- 
tigate at once, because we just had or- 



dow. He saw the figures in the court- 
yard. 

“Hell-’s bells! Flaherty, Wronski, you 
Jwo go down there and see what’s the 
matter:” 

Several minutes later, the two des- 
ignated officers returned. Their faces 
were green and, their eyes had a 
haunted, terrified gleam. 

•“They’re dead, sir!” Wronski 
husked. of ’em are dead. Heads 
bashed in.”- 

, Warde’s' eyes narrowed to slits and 
muscles tautened in his face. 

“It looks,” Nielsen said very soft- 
ly, “like we were playing, host .to a 



ders to stand at the door, and sorta . couple of Frankensteins. Better get the 



keep them in. the room. 

“But after a while it got real 
quiet — too quiet, and me and Richard- 
son got to wondering. We decided it 
would be a good idea to kind of look 
in and see what was what.' I did — 
and — and they were gone, sir!” 

'“If anything comes of this,' it’s 
back to' pounding a beat for both of 
you!” Nielsen snarled. 

Warde saw a door ajar across the 
room. He went to it, and found him- 
self gazing into a bedroom. But the 
.thing that -caught- and held his atten- 
tion was an open window that gave 
out to a fire escape. 

Warde shouted and reached the win- 
dow in three leaps. He gaved down- 
ward. Sprawled in the illuminated 
courtyard far below were three limp 
'figures. Even at this height he could 
make out the blue of their uniforms. 
Another thing he noticed was that the 
courtyard- gave out to. a servifce alley. 

Nielsen charged into the room with 
an excited, “What is it?” The . others 



Commissioner, the Mayor, and the 
State Militia in on this. Co'rne on, 
Warde, we’re going to Central Park.” 



^ENTRAL P.\RK had been filled 
with crowds of curious who had 
come -to ogle the Martian space-ship. 
The' walks had teemed with life, arid 
there had been the . noise of excited 
voices and moving feet. The animals 
in the zoo had caughfsome of- the con- 
tagion and had roared incessantly. 

But now it was quiet. Very quiet. It 
had become a place of the dead. 

Or so it seemed to Warde arid Niel- 
sen, the men who had come with 
them, and all. the others who had been 
drawn to the park by the news and 
the exciteriient. For, sprawled in all 
positions and everywhere . one Ip'oked, 
were hundreds of still figures. It was 
as though everyone in Central Park 
had suddenly become tired, lain' down, 
and gone to sleep. 

The cause of the .sleep, as a small 



peered cautiously through the open army of doctors later determined, was 



door. 

Warde pointed to the fire escape. 
“Window was open. Two and two 
make four.” 

Nielsen, stuck his head out the win- 



some f 0 r m of anaesthetic gas 
which had knocked everyone in the 
park unconscious as quickly as a man 
bats an eyelid. 

But the most startling part of it all 
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‘'How’d it happen’” Nielsen barked. 

“I — I don't know. One of your men 
gave the alarm.” 

A pale-faced plainclothes m a n 
stepped forward. He saluted. 

‘‘I was the one who found out about 
it, sir. I was on duty before the door 
with Richardson, over there. We — we 
were both pretty nervous keeping 
watch over a couple of nightmares like 
that — er — excu.se me, sir. But we were 
both pretty nervous. About one-thirty 
we heard a noise in the room — several 
noises, in fact, as though they were 
doing something. But we didn't inves- 
tigate at once, because we just had or- 
ders to stand at the door, and sorta 
keep them in the room. 

‘'But after a while it got real 
quiet — too quiet, and me and Richard- 
son got to wondering. We decided it 
would be a good idea to kind of look 
in and see what was what. I did — 
and — and they were gone, sir!” 

“If anything comes of this, it's 
back to pounding a beat for both of 
you!” Nielsen snarled. 

Warde saw a door ajar across the 
room. He went to it, and found him- 
self gazing into a bedroom. But the 
thing that caught and held his atten- 
tion was an open window that gave 
out to a fire escape. 

Warde shouted and reached the win- 
dow in three leaps. He gaved down- 
ward. Sprawled in the illuminated 
courtyard far below were three limp 
figures. Even at this height he could 
make out the blue of their uniforms. 
.\nother thing he noticed was that the 
courtyard gave out to a service alley. 

Nielsen charged into the room with 
an excited, ‘AYhat is it?” The others 
peered cautiously through the open 
door. 

Warde pointed to the fire escape. 

“Window was open. Two and two 
make four.” 

Nielsen stuck his head out the win- 



dow. He saw the figures in the court- 
yard. 

“Hell’s bells! Flaherty, Wronski, you 
two go down there and see what’s the 
matter.” 

Several minutes later, the two de.s- 
ignated officers returned. Their faces 
were green and their eyes had a 
haunted, terrified gleam. 

“They’re dead, sir!” Wronski 
husked. “.\ll of ’em are dead. Heads 
bashed in.” 

Warde’s eyes narrowed to slits and 
muscles tautened in his face. 

“It looks,” Nielsen said very soft- 
ly, “like we were playing host to a 
couple of Franken.steins. Better get the 
Commissioner, the Mayor, and the 
State Militia in on this. Come on, 
Warde, we’re going to Central Park.” 

^ENTRAL PARK had been filled 
with crowds of curious who had 
come to ogle the Martian space-ship. 
The walks had teemed with life, and 
there had been the noise of excited 
voices and moving feet. The animals 
in the zoo had caught some of the con- 
tagion and had roared incessantly. 

But now it was quiet. Very quiet. It 
had become a place of the dead. 

Or so it seemed to Warde and Niel- 
sen, the men who had come with 
them, and all the others who had been 
drawn to the park by the news and 
the excitement. For, sprawled in all 
positions and everywhere one looked, 
were hundreds of .still figures. It was 
as though everyone in Central Park 
had suddenly become tired, lain down, 
and gone to sleep. 

The cause of the sleep, as a small 
army of doctors later determined, was 
some form of anaesthetic gas 
which had knocked everyone in the 
park unconscious as quickly as a man 
bats an eyelid. 

But the most startling part of it all 
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was the disappearance of the space* 
ship. Only a depression in the sward 
remained to show where it had stood. 
The cordon of police who had stood 
guard, about the sphere was as un- 
conscious as the rest. 

Nich Warde .st-ared_into the night. 

^ His voice was low, ominous. 

“It’s cleaY. It’s all clear. They left 
the hotel by means of the fire escape, 
killing the 'three- guards at the bot- 
.toni. Then they came here and some- 
how kndcked’out everyone in the park. 
They took their ship and left. They 
wouldn’t have done that if they were 
friendly.” ' ' 

“You’re right,” Nielsen said slov.’ly. 
“There’s going-tp be trouble. If what 
I’m thinking -is true, there’s going to 
be a war- that’ll make the last one look 
like a dog-fight in -comparison.” 

With a strong sense of impending 
disaster, Warde found himself tbink- 
ing“along the same lines. The old. fan- 
tasy of Earth’s being invaded by Mar- 
tians wasn’t- a fantasy any more. 

TT WAS DARK in the basement, and 
it was cold and'damp. Occasionally 
the dismal hoot of ’a river boat drifted 
in. 

‘T do not. understand,” Subbol said. 
‘T«-rcally do not understand.” 

Garnn stirred. The ropes which 
.bo'jnd him were very -tight. . • 

“They have. given us very little to 
understand,” he replied. ® 

In the dan!; gloom the tones of. their 
voices- were infinitely sad. ' 

“I thought -these people of Ommkul 
had finally understood us, and were 
“going to give us their aid; When two 
of them appeared at one of the little 
transparent doors in the wall and took 
, us down the long metal stairway, I. 
was very ' glad, for .1 thoughf .our ap- 
peals were being answered-at last. But 
they turned strange weapons on us, 



put us in one of their., mobile ma- 
chines, and brought us here. They tied 
us up with strong ropes, like men who 
have done wrong. Now we are prison- 
ers. I cannot imagine that this is their 
way of helping us.” Subbol shook his 
head. , • ’ 

• “No, they cannot be helping ■ us,” 
Garnn decided. His. voice choked. .“We 
must do something, Subbol! We can- 
not remain here. Our people are dying. 
The plague must be increasing in force 
and fury all the time.” The thoughts 
accompanying his words had aroused 
a frenzied. desperation. He hurled him-! 
self furiously against his' bonds. But 
he had ho strength in Ommkul’s heavi-^ 
er gravity. Listlessly, he slumped back 
against the mattress. 

“There is nothing we can do,” Sub- 
bol said, with bitter weariness. “We 
and our people are doomed.”- 

Ak CTING Night Chief Nielsen had 
a radio in his office. He, Warde, 
and Grabrier were listening to it. With 
them was Jimmy Mackay. 

Jimmy Mackay was a reporter on 
the Express. In fact he was the Ex- 
press’ star reporter. Those who knew 
him said he had. a nose that -could 
scent news a mile away, even before • 
it happened. He was surprisingly 
young in view- of all the honors he had 
reaped during his, short career. 

The, newscaster on the radio was 
excited again. 

“ — and during these two months fol- 
lowing .the disappearance of the Mar- . 
tians strange things have been occur- 
ing. here in New York. Banks have 
been robbed, jewelry houses looted. 
No safe or vault however strong has 
been able to withstand- these mysteri- 
ous- assaults. In every case, the metal, 
seems to have been cut through as a 
knife cuts through butter. There 
seems to be little doubt in the minds 
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of. everyone that the uismtegrator de- 
vices which the two: Martians pos- 
sessed are responsible. 

“.Are the Martians behind these in- 
credible burglaries? That seems to be 
the only answer. But the question is 
.why? Why, ladies and gentlemen? Of 
what possible use to the Martians could 
be Earthly, monetary units of ex- 
change, stocks, bonds, securities? 

“Orkls there some deeper- signifi- • 
cance behind, all this? Something 
which we can’t .see at present? 

“What was it that the two Mar- 
tians had been trying so despcratetly^ 
to tell us? Could it be a warning of 
invasion? Then why — ” 

Nielsen shut the radio off with an- 
gered suddenness. , ’ ' 

“The .damn fool! He’ll be starting 
a . panic pretty soon. Lord knows, 
things are bad enough already.” 
“Right,” Wardc replied. “Those 
Martians started something. Business- 
failing off', people moving out into the 
country, crowds watching the sky — ” 
Jimmy. Mackay stood up. He began- 
to button his coat. There was a trou- 
bled light in his eyes. 

“Going out on a hunch?” Warde 
. asked. -He asked this jokingly, but bis 
•gaze was without humor. For Jimmy 
Mackay was always having hunches — 
Stranges hunches which had more than 
once proved to be correct. This pro- 
pensity went deeper then mere intui- 
tion. It was somehow as if- Jimmy 
■ Mackay where, when, and how 

• things were going to happen;, 

“Yeah,” said Jimmy Mackay. “I 
have a powerful hunch about somer 
thing. See you later.” He grinned, 
waved a hand, and left. ' 

J IMMY M.ACK'AY got into his car 
and' headed for the River. He had 
been killing time at Headquarters, had 
been waiting for the night to deepen. 



For he intended, to do something that 
required darkness and deserted streets. 

He was acting on a hunch again — 
an extraordinarily povverful hunch 
this" time. Something was. wrong, and 
Jimmy. was going to investigate it. He, 
didn’t know what it , was; All, he knew 
was' that he had been driving his car 
through a particularly run-down sec- 
tion "of river neighborhood when he 
had received an appeal .for help so 
strong that it had caused fiim to jam 
on-Jiis brakes. ' 

It had been earlier in the day. Jim- 
my had sat in his car and looked 
around and listened. He hadn’t heard 
anything, nor had he .seen anything. 
But that weird appeal for •_ help had 
still been there. It had taken him sev- 
eral minute.s to realize that the call 
for help had been in his •niintf. 

Hunches had _come to him before. 
But this flash .of. .something., deeper 
than intuition had bothered him. The 
newspaper business had bred caution 
into Jimmy Mackay. He decided to 
wait until night before he did any 
investigating. For the neighborhood of 
his intended operations was an un- 
savory district, inhabitated by shifty 
humans who lived one jump, ahead 
• of the Law. There, would b,e danger,. 

When Jimmy Mackay reached the 
street that was his objective, he cut 
the speed of his car down to'"a slow 
cruise. His ‘’eyes were wide and his. 
moiilh was pressed into a thin line. 
He kept his mind open arid taut for 
any outside message. 

. ' Hc'u.sei: drifted by one by one. And 
then — and then he had it! It was the 
same appeal for help, but,,vveaker now, 
dimmer in intensity. Jimmy’s heart 
leaped. 

He stopped the_car, shoved a short 
chisel and a- flashlight into, his pock- 
ets. Then he got out . and looked 
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around. He kept in the -shadows as he 
looked. 

A fog had drifted in frorii the river 
and surrounded the- houses with- a. dim 
;grey veil. Streetlights glimmered 
murkily. The houses looked like squat. 

- spectres. ^ 

The mental appeal was like a ghost 
moaning in Jimmy’s mind. -He sought 
desperately . among the houses. From 
which vyas it coming? - 

He began walking, following the di- 
rection frdm Which the; appeal came' 
strongest. Presentlyi he .found himself 
standing, before a. building which 
seemed a bit more slovenly than- the 
others. That the message was coming 
from here, he felt certain. 

Jimmy glanced swiftly up and down 
the street, then ducked into the area- 
way which led to the rear of the house. 
He found a sagging basement- window 
and got the chisel to work. The wood 
was .rotten from years of continual 
moisture. He soon had the window 
open with little noise, and slid into . 
the dank, dark interior of a cellar. 

Jimmy was breathing fast. The 
palms of his hand.s were clammy with 
perspiration. He got out the flashlight 
and turned' it on. ' 

He almost screamed as the white 
beam came, to rest on the bound fig- 
ures of Garnn and Subbol. 

^^ICK WARDE and the ' others 
whirled around, then stared in 
incredulous, disbelief, as Jimmy Mac- 
kay entered Headquu’-ters in tow of 
the blanket-wrapped figures of Garnn 
and Subbol. They hadn’t said anything 
at first, because they weren’t able to. 
But now hqarse gasps arose. 

“Speak of the devil!'” Nielsen 
husked. “Where — where did you get 
’em, Mackay? I thought — ” 

Jimmy Mackay explained so fast , 
that his words- tripped 'and tumbled 
• over each other. 



■ “I told you. I had a hunch — a strong 
hunch. I thought I’d find something 
interesting in- one of the houses down 
in the river district. I did. I. found 
these two. They were lying tied up 
down -in the cellar — prisoners. Some 
gang kidnaped them so they could get 
the disintegrator devices which the 
Martians had. This gang, whoever ,it 
is, used the djsintegrators to go in for 
wJiolesale burglary. They kept the 
Martians hidden so that people would 
get the idea that they were doing it.” 

. Jimmy Mackay had expected' ' his 
news to create a furor. But/ he re- 
alized now that it hadn’t registered 
_upon his listeners. He was bewildered. 

“What — what’s the matter?”'Jimmy 
Mackay sensed it now, as his own. ex- 
citement died away. His susceptibility 
to the thoughts and emotions of others 
told him that something was vastly 
wrong here in Headquarters?" There . 
was a tension, a vast fear. 

Phones were ringing one after the 
other in a sort of alarmed haste, stac- 
-cato and harsh. The teletypes were _ 
clicking madly as if they had little 
time in which to complete the mes- 
sages they were sending. Sirens were 
wailing as car after car roared away 
from Headquarters and out into the 
streets. There was excitement, confu- 
sion— and fear. 

Jimmy Mackay’s eyes were wide. 
“What—” 

'“Ycrfj’ve explained one thing very 
nicely,” Nick' Warde snapped. “But 
you haven’t explained this!” He 
thrust a sheaf of reports into Jimmy 
Mftekay’s face. “How do you explain 
the fleet of Martian, space-ships 
which have just bombed San Fran-' 
cisco — which are now b o m b i'n.g* 
Chicago?” 

TiMMy MACKAY glanced at the 
J reports, his ■ face turning slack 
and white. It was true. Metal sphere* 
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identical to the -one in which Garnn 
and Subbol had landed, were now 
bombing Chicago. It was night, but 
-the ships, “had been seen against the 
stars, with the reflected gleam of the 
city lights on their metal hulls. 

There was excitement and fear in 
Headquarters, because the ships 
could soon be over Nev? York. 

Jimmy Mackay whirled to Garnn 
and Subbol. His thoughts leaped out 
to them, concentrated and forceful by 
the urgency that was in his mind.-' 

'• “Ship^space-ships just like 
yours — are .‘attacking our cities. Are 
your people invading our'planet?” 
Garnn answering thoughts were 
hurt, bewildered. “ 

“But that is impossible! It— it can- 
not be! I have already explained to 
you that we^have come. to your world 
to seek yoiir help in combating a ter- 
rible plague which is rayaging our 
•planet. My people are -dying.' They ' 
would have no thought of invasion'. 
They would be interested only in 
saving their,, own .lives, not taking the 
lives, of others.” 

, This was as logical as it was true, 
Jimmy • Mackay felt. He relayed 
Garnn’s thought verbally to the_ 
others...' . 

Nielsen shook his head. His face 
was hard. 

“They’re pulling , the- wool over 
your eyes, Mackay. They’re from 
another world. - VVe don’t know any- 
thing about them— can’t trust them. 
They, escaped from the hotelj killing 
• three guards. They took their ship, 
and went back to their world and told 
their people what pushovers we were. 
Then they came'back here. They let 
you find them. They got something 
up their sleeves.” Nielsen’s voice be- 
came hard and flat» 

“Get out of the way, Mackay. 
They’re our prisoners—prisoners of 
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war. TheyYe going to be handed over 
to higher authorities.” 

“But you can’t do this!/’ Jimmy 
Mackay cried. “You don’t under- 
stand, they’re not responsible for the 
attack, they’re the only ones who can 
do anything to stop it. They built the 
sphere originally. By imprisoning them 
theni you’re dooming America!” 
“You’re a dupe, Mackay!” Nielsen 
snarled. “Get out of the way, I tell 
you, or — ” . . 

Then Jimmy Mackay did the only 
thing that could be done if America 
was to be. saved from destruction. His 
hand darted to the gun' hanging limp 
in the fist of a bewildered patrolman, 
A swift jerk, and it was in his own. 

“Stand back!” he gritted,' cYduching, 

, eyes blazing. “Stand back, I tell you! 
I’ll shoot! I can’t let your stupidity 
destroy this country.” Herding the 
two Martians behind him, he began to 
move Tor"the doorT He 'got .clear, be- 
cause chaos had descended every- 
■ where upon the city! ~ 

Space-ships were gleaming, in the 
sky; and -bombs were beginnning to 
crash and -thunder. ' 

^HISPERS RENDON locked his 
grip and looked arourid with a 
wolfish smile. 

“Well, that’s, that. I’m leaving for 
South America. I don’t care what the 
rest of the guys do. You all got 
enough dough to be able to take care 
of yourselves. We sucked the burg dry 
with those Martian can-openers. 

.“.And that reminds me. Slig, you go 
down in the basement and bump off 
those two horrors. We don’t need them 
anymore. . Their disintengrator-things 
are burned out anyway.” 

Slig nodded, look out his gun, and 
left the room. He returned with haste. 

“They’re gone> Chief! They got 
away. Somebody cut their ropes!” ' 
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"The . hell ! ” Whispers Rendon 
snarled. • "Oh, well, we’re leaving now 
an5Tway.” 

But as Whispers Rendon finished 
speaking, a bomb from one of Profes- 
sor Johann Mund’s psuedo-Martian 
space-ship fleet dropped squarely on 
the house and blew him and his men 
into a thousand pieces of blasted flesh, 
strewing them .over an area of hun- 
dreds of yards. It was hardly Fate 
that had a hand in this, for Professor 
Johann Mund had rigged up an in- 
genious bomb-placing contrivance on 
the spheres that , did a very efficient 
and complete job of destruction. 

p.ROFFESSOR Johann Mund was 
high above the rest of the destroy- ' 
ing spheres, directing operations. He 
was immensely pleased with the way 
things were beginning to burn in sev- . 
eral parts of the city. 

“A few minutes more, and we move 
on to Washington,” he said. "We do 
not wish to destroy too completely a 
country which is soon to be ours. The 
chief purpose of this raid is to show 
the pigs our power.” 

Engle and Horst nodded. They 
were wearing uniforms, now; 

Professor Johann Mund smiled 
greedily. 

"The Leader will not overlook the 
parts we have played in this. Our re- 
wards will be large— very large.” , 

And then, suddenly, Professor Jo- 
hann Mund gasped and his eyes 
bulged. For the. spherical .ships of his 
fleet were dropping,' falling' through 
the air to burst like cver-ripe melons 
on the streets of the city far below. 

Professor Johann Mund expe- 
rienced a sudden, sickening sensation. , 
He screamed in terror. His sphere was 
falling, toor— ' , 



^ARNN lowered the strange appa- 
ratus which he had been pointing 
at the sky. He sighed in- exhaustion. 

"It is over,” his thought whispered. 
"The last of them are down.” 

Jimmy Mackay sat down on the 
curb and put his head on his arm and 
cried. His thin body shook with great 
sobs. Garnn and Subbol stood by un- 
comfortably, because they did not 
quite understand. Keyed to the break-' 
ing point during the last half-hour, 
Jimmy Mackay was finding relief 
from the terrific nervous tension un- 
der which he had been laboring. 

It had' been a nightmare for him.. 
Aftcr his escape from Headquarters 
with the two Martians, they had 
skulked through dark alleys to avoid 
the shrieking,, panic-stricken mobs 
which milled in chaotic confusion in 
the streets. He had helped the two Mar- 
tians assemble the materials for the 
device which had brought down the 
spheres. With the aid of the flashlight 
which he had somehow kept with him, 

, he had gathered bits of broken glass, 
string, and discarded metal.- He had ri- 
fled a deserted hardware store for the 
rest. Then, in the shelter of the bot- 
tom of a. deep cellar stairway, he had 
held the dimming - flashlight while 
Garnn and Subbol feverishly assem- 
bled the device. " 

Qarnn had pointed the- crude thing 
at the spheres in the sky, and it had 
worked. The spheres had come crash- 
ing down to earth. 

It was all over now. Jimmy Mackay 
remembered this and stood up. He 
pointed to the device which Garnn 
held. 

"You haven’t told me what it does 
or how it works,” he reminded. 

Garnn nodded., 

"This apparatus is similar to one in 
our space sphere, a unit which enables 
iis to ascend or descend. In a gravita- 
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tional pull, the .ship warps the lines of: 
force, ’bending them around itself to 
form a sort of supp.brting cushion.l 
This, is done by a field, which I can- 
not explain to you except in . complex 
mathematical symbols. Altering the 
field of the ship, alters the strength of 
ite supporting cushion of forces. Thus 
it ascends or descends, moves forward 
or backward. This device is so con-- 
structed as to nullify 'completely -the’ 
effects of the field. With nothing to 



support' them, the' spheres dropped.” 

JimmyMackay's eyes gleamed. 

‘'Hang on to that thing,” he said.^ 
“We-might .needjt later." 

“But the plague — ” Subbol cried. 
“\\nil your people how help us combat 
the plague?” 

“They will, Jim. Mackay answered. 
“After 'we get things straightened out, 
they’ll- be glad to. Come On, we’ll go to 
Headquarters and start ..explaining 
right- now.” 



THE END 



The Stars 



Are Still Boss 



^j} ChaJxleJy Siscowi 



E ven though modem sea and aerial 
navigation, is 'enormously aided b’jwa-^ 
dio .and radar, the ultimate judge of [ftisi- 
tion.is j-cference to the stars. Astrogation 
is the poitive and -absolute way of locat- 
ing position and the ship’s captain or the 
ajrcraft pilot- takes- his “shot of .the- Su.h” 
with a s'extant when he wants to, know ex- 
actly where he is. It is not generally re- 
-alized that positional astronomy is a veiy 
important' subject indeed. In addition the. 
five outer planets and their positions, 
along with the positions of the Moons of 
Jupiter, form a network -to , which as- 
tronomical positional reference is frc:;Uent- 
.ly made. . ‘ ' 

The positions 'of the outer • planets are 
compiled in a famous almanac computed 
-decades ago. Few tasks- are more tedious 
than the computation of such an almanac 
and, because of tlie^ difficulty, errors are 
prone to crop' up. The tables giving plan- 
etary positions •’ are- frequently corrected 
and checked, but human bein^, especially 
computers, are not infallible. In addition, 
wrtK”thc tables computed so long ago, the 
years" which are coming up demonstrate 



cumulative errors which will he vcsxy harsh 
on a user. Evidently, then, thesj naviga- 
tional and planetary position tables-' are in 
need of a complete .overhauling. 

Thanks to the modeirJi miracle of elec- 
tronic calculating 'machines, the tables of 
stellar and planetary position's aiie going. to 
get just that, a complete recalculation an'd 
overhaul, \vhich will co2-rect and "revise the 
-tables to U.c-point .where ti.-.cy will. be .good 
for the nc.":t few centuries! 

The. electronic calculator makes it posr 
sible to do all this work -almost’ automatic- 
ally and with the assurance of practically 
•no enor at all, to as many decimal places 
as are desired. V^^hen you figure that the 
entries in. the tables i-equii-e hundreds of 
tlmusancls of Jaborious computations, which 
noj-mally, as'theyhavo in the 'bast,- would 
take many years to compile, it is wonder- 
ful to see a mechanical “brain" doing the 
entire job in a matter of. weeks — and doing 
it in an infinitely more reliable fashion! 

’While the errors in planetai7 position 
have becn'giadually ci-opping .up, the-'inat- 
tei' haki’t really been too . serious. How- 
ever? in the next few decades it would be- 
come so. 'And above aM, .if rocketry and 
interplanetary flight come within these 
approaching decades— as they certainly 
must — then accurate astrogational .tables 
are a nkessity. Fortunately they’re i*eady. 

• Contrary to come opinion, it is, likciy- 
that radio and rad-ar guides in intei-planet- 
,ary fligftt,, -.■‘specially in the. beginning, will 
Be rare. .The most- reliable..guide. just as .it 
•is in navigation, will be astro.gationai ob- 
servation. You find your 'in'.erplanetary 
position by. taking angular shots of ”the 
Sun and of the planets. Then trigonometry 
gives you your position down to^a fi-ac'tion 
o'f a mile. Several uriiversitics.already .offer 
regular courses in inte'rpiapetary astroga- 
tion and' the tlwqry is all worked out 
-along with the practice! Astz-ogation is no 
mysterj'.... 
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TEY, JOHNSON!” Somebody's got 

XI. me by the shoulder and is shaking, 
me violently. I come out of the fog and 
open my sleep-drugged eyes. It’s McReady, 
He grins. “Come on, get out of the sack. 
Number Two’s not pushing out any cur- 
rent; Xet's go.” . 

”0. K.” I say, dragging myself to my 
feet, “I'm coming.” I glance through the 
bull's-eye quartz port at the barren Lunar 
“terrain" and I shiver*. If ever there was 
a misnomer, “Luna City” was it. We’re 
occupying aluminum huts and holes in 
the ground' and we call it a city. 

I slip into a space suit, all except the 
helmet, and walk down the forty-foot cor- 
ridor into mess. Clancy's got the pot on 
'and. hot coffee knocks the sleep right out 
of me. McReady’s at the drawing board 
doing some computations. There are only 
eight of us establishing man’s first Lunar 
base and we’re always busy. There’s al- 
ways something to dp, Because' I’m the 
electrical expert in charge of power, light 
and communications. I’m always going and 
I'm a little pi-oud of the fact that in a 
way I’m the second most important man 
on the expedition. Only Clancy is more 
important — and not because he’s cook 
either. It’s because he's in charge of hy- 
droponics and he makes our air. Wein-' 
berg, the surgeon, helps, but Clancy’s the 
big boy there. 

Maybe I better give you a picture of 
how we’ve laid out things. After we put 
down 'the first rocket — and that was the 
trip! — every two months a supply rocket 
comes in and unloads more and more stuff. 
So far we've had one — Tve’ve been on- 
Luna four months. In that time, in spite 
of my kidding, we've built a base. It isn’t 
'much as bases go, but for a first extra- 
terrestrial base it’s terrific. We’ve four 
alumi'num huts linked together with alu- 
minum tunnels, everything insulated, and 
. we’re boring holes into the side of the 
mountain against which we've located. It’s 
a dense limsstone, noneporpus, and we're 
cutting in galleries, perfe’ctly insulated) 
air-tight and prototypes for futm-e living 
on the Moon. Hydroponics and the closed- 
cycle give us air and water. While we 
live on canned food, we’ll eventually get 
around to raising our own — already Clancy 
has given us pumpkin pie — from the hy- 
droponics garden which we’vo located in 
the first- gallery. All in all, Luna City 
is taking slir-pc considering how few men 
are shaping her. 



By HUGO BRANT 

Ten more will come on the next rocket ' 
and we’ve been arranging for living quar- 
.ters. But life is a struggle, with the ^nr 
vironment so completely ..artificial. The 
Moon supplies absolutely nothing except 
insulation and- space. Eveiything else is 
man-made, though sometime,-; maybe, we’ll 
be able to work with the ^aw material'-of 
the surface — if chemistry - and nuclear 
physics ever get to such .a practical stage. 
In the meantime, we’re here to -build a 
base and we’re doing that. 

Power comes from sunlight — as does 
heat. I’ve set up the system and it’s work- 
ing like a charm. I’ve got two thirty-foot 
parabolic mirrors, set in tiltable mounts. 
They look flimsy but in. the vacuum, of'the 
Moon they’ll last forever. They focus on 
two DeLaval turbo-generators, using mer- 
cury vapor — actually they focus on the 
boilers while the generators are in. Hiit 
number one. They produce one hundred 
and twenty’ volts A.C. — tweiity kilowatts 
each. Not much by Terran standards, but 
enough with judicious handling to supply 
us with light, heat, and power for the , 
tools. We need more power, of course, and 
the next ship «is going to bring five more 
of the units. That’ll make all the differ- 
ence in the world, because then McReady 
won’t have to watch that eveiy light is 
used carefully! 

We run the A.C. through selenium rec- 
tifiers so that we can store our juice in 
- % battery system. This is an annoyance, 
but also a necessity, since we miss out on 
sunlight for four days out of each month 
— even in our ideal location. At that time 
work stops' because we can't afford the 
power. » 

I got to work on the DeLaval right 
away. Because of the. danger of mercury 
vapor we’ve- kept the generators in a sep- 
arate hut. The trouble turned out to be a 
dirty relay'and it wasn’t difficult to fix. 

I. went back to mess and had a regular 
breakfast while I talked with HcRjeady. 

“What’s our major problem, Johnson?” 
he asked me almost i-hetorically, but I 
answered before he could. 

“Transportation.’? 

“Right,” he, nodded absent-mindedly as 
if he were thinking out loud; “And that’s 
where you come in. Soon we’re going to 
have power to spare — including batteries. 
.Using that as a clue — ” he grinned “—I 
want you to build something that’ll roll'. 
on that scraggly surface.” He gestured 

(continued on page 120) 
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r AM THE most unfortunate of 
men,” Mournful Moggs remarked 
disconsolately. “My .enemies 
surround me on every hand, nev- - 
er overlooking the slightest .opportu- 
nity to add more dirt to my already 
sullied name. Look at what they’re try; • 
ing to do to me this time — blame me 
for starting the war between Earth and 
Uranus all over again.” 

He sighed hugely. “They’ll get me 
this time, Jupe. The entire Earth Fleet 
will be after me. I’d start ordering my 
tombstone right now, if I could only 
think of a suitable epitaph.” 

Jupe Holt, reclining on a cot across 



WALT 



the tiny room, grinned delightedly. He 
wasn’t deceived. It was quite apparent 
to him that Mournful Moggs was. 
thinking up something which would 
prove particularly irritating to his ene- 
mies. . ^ 

“How’s this for an epitaph, Chief?” 
Jupe Holt boomed. ‘Every man’s 
hand was against him, yet he bit those 
hands not, but fed them kindly and 
generously’.” 

Mournful Moggs replied drily, “As 
a composer of epitaphs, Jupe, you’re n 
an excellent navigator.” He got out of 
his chair and began to pace the metal 
floor. Tall and lanky, he walked .with 
a slight stoop. His long face wore its 
usual expression of deep, gloom, and 
his brown eyes were melancholy. Incon- 
.gruously enough, he was garbed in a 
dashing, colorful space uniform, cut 
according to the latest dictates . of 
Twenty-third Century- fashion. 

“My life is one trouble after an;' 



MoesffBBlul Moggs was the Sad Sack 
sg]>si(seways« He got blamed 
^o^ so many things that he had 
his tombstone carved lit advance 
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other,” -Mournful said somberly. 
“While -the war was going on, I got 
blamed for looting an Earth ^army 
transport _ship of its cargo, when you, I5 
and the rest of the rrien knew very well 
that the cargo was munitions being sent 
to the Uranians by unscrupulous manu- 
facturers on Earth. IE the Uranians 
bad' gotten that cargo of munitions, 
Earth would have been defeated iii the 
battle of Callisto. 

. “And now that the war^is over, 
I’ni being blamed for trying to get it 
started again. A ship disguised as an 
Earth Fleet vessel attacked the Ura- 
nian- envoy ship while it was en route 
to Earth to sign the armistice — and our 
old friend, Inspector Welton.of the In- 
terplanetary Rangers, laid it 'to me 
quicker than -you can blink an eye. 
The hot-tempered Uranians were sat- 
isfied, and they’re signing the armistice 
right now. Sut whoever it was . behind 
the attack will try again. Somebody 
wants. 't6”prevent peace between Earth 
and Uranus, and is trying to keep the 
war going. If Fuzzy and Uino don’t 
learn something, I’ll go to my grave 
without an epitaph or a tombstone.” 

J UPE HOLT stirred his ponderous 
bulk on the cot. He dwarfed other 
men just as his. namesake Jupiter 
.dwarfs its sister -planets. Crisp blond 
hair tumbled about his massive head. 
* His nose spoke of numerous spaceport 
saloon brawls, and a scar across his 
left 'cheek showed where a heat beam 
had seared at some time in the past. 
He said slowly: 

“You’re right, Chief. Somebody 
wants’ the war to go on, all right. If we 
knew who it was — but hell,V^><^’d be- 
lieve us? Even if we — ” He broke off. 
A green light on one wall had flashed 
a signal. “Hey, chief 1 Looks like Fuzzy 
. and Dino are back.” 

Mournful nodded quickly and strode 
to the .airlock, where he pulled the 
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opening levers. A .spacesuited form 
nearly as large as Jupe entered.»Behind 
it came a smaller one. The two began 
divesting themselves of the heavy, cum- 
bersome garments. 

Koltar Ong — or “Fuzzy”, as he was 
known to the others — got put of his 
suit first. He was a gnome-like little 
Martian. Little could be seen of him 
for the thick black pelt that covered 
him from head to foot.’ 

Fuzzy squeaked, “Chief I There’s 
-trouble brewin’ I Hell’s goin’ to pop I 
Chief — ” 

“Put the little ape in a corner until 
he calms down,’’ the high, acid voice • 
of Tolog Xath broke in. Purposely, he 
allowed his limp spacesuit to' fall over 
-Fuzzy’s small form; hiding the little 
Martian almost completely. 

' Fuzzy squealM in 'rage. “You over- 
grown lizard! I’ll hit you on .top of 
your skull so hard that you’ll be’ pick- 
in’ toenails out of your teeth!” 

“Hah! ’’.-said Tolog Xath. “Try it, 
and I’ll peel you like a banana.” The 
huge, scale-covered V'enusian was bet- 
ter known as Dino, which was short 
for Dinosaur, an appclation. spitefully 
hung on him by Fuzzy, since Tolog 
Xath had sprung from reptile ances- 
tors. Dino had one main passion, and 
that was eating bananas. He indulged 
in one now, peeling it with a’nieaning- 
ful eye fixed on Fuzzy. . 

Fuzzy snapped, “That’s right! Eaf' 
that thing and keep quiet.” He turned 
excitedly to Mournful. “Chief, there’s 
bad weather ahead! Me an’ Dino got' 
to Mars without-a hitch, an’ went right 
to Thoron City. Disguisin’ as meteor 
miners an’ usin’ that little derelict min- 
in’ boat sure was a good idea. We vis- 
ited every dive in- the city an’ kept our 
ears wide open. Nobody believes you 
were behind the attack on that Ura- 
nian ship, Chief. Someone else was be- 
hind it — ^who, nobody knows. But, 
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Chief, from what we heard it's easy to 
guess that another attack is gonna be 
made — and now I The Uranians’ll be 
leavin’ Earth any minute now!” 
‘'Check!” said Dino around a 
mouthful of banana. “But Fuz 2 y left 
something out. I heard -a couple of 
guys say that Mars itself might be 
. back of it all. That new dictator,. Wor-- 
gil Han,, has been reading history 
books, and he’s pretty ambitious.” 
.“Pickin’ on Mars, huh?” Fuzzy 
yelped. “What about Venus for that 
matter? You know darn well that the 
Venusian Confederation’s been howlin’ 
for more colonies ever since it was 
formed! If the Uranians had won, 
Venus would’ve gotten those colonies.” 

l^OURNFUL .MOGGS broke in, 
iVl “Ygy iwo will be the death of me 
yet. I sent you out for information, and 
what do you learn? Practically nothing. 
We still don’t know who was behind 
the attack — Venus, Mars, Saturn, or 
even a group of Earthmen.” 

“But we found out that another at- 
tack was going to be made on the 
Uranian envoy ship, didn’t we?” Fuzzy 
asked defensively. 

“Two and two make four,” Mourn- 
ful said. “I guessed that already.” 

' “What’re we going' to do, Chief?” 
Jupe Holt wanted to know. “If war re- 
sults from the next attack on the Ura- 
nian ship, and if we get the blame for 
it, every .ship on Earth will be after 
us.” 

Mournful Moggs’ face- lengthened, 
and a sad, wistful light entered his 
eyes. He rapped out: 

“Fuzzy! Tell the men to prepare 
for expedition. DinPl See to the guns. 
Jupe! Take over the controls. The 
Uranians don’t know it, but they’re 
going to get an escort.” 

Mournful Moggs’-' hideout rang with 
sudden activity. It was a unique place, 



and Inspector Welton of the Inter- 
planetary Rangers would have given 
its hollowed-out center were situated 
situated. For several reasons, however, 
the knowledge- would have done him 
'little good. The hideout was an aster- 
.oid a little under four hundred yards 
in diameter, which hurtled among its 
companions jn the .Asteroid Belt. In 
its hollowed-out center were situated 
4he living quarters, storerooms,, and 
hangars. And added to this a series of 
ingenious mechanisms invented by 
Fuzzy, which ringed the asteroid, bent 
around it all approaching lighitrays, 
thus making it quite invisible. Another 
set of mechanism? formed a repellant - 
screen, which- prevented collision with 
other asteroids. 

As far as Inspector Welton’s present 
knowledge went, Mournful Moggs’. 
hideout was hidden . on one of the 
nearer stars. 

Perhaps as unique as the ^asteroid 
hideout itself was the little band of . 
men it sheltered. Outcasts from each of- 
their respective societies,- branded for 
crimes they hadn’t committed, they , 
were each of them experts in some field ' 
of ability'. Fuzzy was a clever scientist, 
though he certainly .didn’t look like 
one, and could make any. gadget or 
conipound kt a moment’s notice. A 
refugee from the terrible blood purges 
which followed the tragic fail of the 
Grong dynasty, he had since then re- 
ceived many offers to be reinstated in 
his old position at the Martian Tech- 
nological Institute. But the blood- 
quickening drug of adventure was too 
• strong in his blood, and he had devel- 
oped a strong dislike for dictators and 
tyrants in general. 

Dino was a specialist in space bal- 
listics, and it was said of hirn — in 
great awe — that he could fuse a two- 
inch .meteor from any distance up to 
ten miles with an electrobolt cannon. ‘ 
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While this was probably, an exaggera- 
tion, he could, nevertheless, shoot cir- 
cles around any gunner in space. Un- 
justly convicted of treason during the 
Venusian Redlands Uprising, he had 
since then j^ecome a member of, Mourn^ 
ful Moggs’ little band.' 

Jupe Holt was a navigator par ex- 
cellence, and. could make a' ship talk 
just as soon as he sat dowm before the- 
controls. His only drawback was that 
•he loved a good fight, and this was in- 
directly the 'cause of his joining up 
with Mournful Moggs. After a. most 
satisfying saloon brawl, he found that 
. he had been accused of raying two 
men, though he had not ha'en armed at 
the time; ' • 

The most classic case of all was per- 
haps that of Mournful Moggs him- 
self. Once a rising young business man, 

- he had bid. fair with • his knowledge 
and shrewdness to gain^control of more 
_ lhan_one:half-.the.. freighting industry 
of that time. But a group of jealous 
competitors brought against- him a. 
charge of piracy, bringing forth as evl- 
dence^severai portions of cargo from a 
plundered vessel,, which they had in- 
sisted had been found in one of the 
ships belonging Xo his freighting line. 
After a long and- bitter court battle, 

. Mournful Moggs had fled into the 
haven of space rather than remain and 
serve sentence for a crime of which he 
,was guiltless. It was Mournful’s cun- 
. . ning brain and. tireless energy that 
kept his little band -from the blind 
but righteous hands of the law. 

Though hunted as ruthless and 
blood-thirsty pirates, Mournful’s or- 
ganization. was not • a piratical .one. 
Moggs was', in fact, still a business 
man— only his methods were not fhose 
sanctioned by law. He stole only from 
those men. who committed their crimes 
through legal means— the callous and 
mercenary exploiters, of planetary, re- 



sources, the oppressors of planetary 
colonists and natives, the tyrants who 
crushed their competitors through 
sheer wealth. A champion fighting be- 
yond the law, he meted out justice to 
those human wolves who committed 
injustice .within the law. And true pi- 
rates, stealing for gain rather than 
sustenance, -were his bitterest enemies. 
Many of the crimes committed by them 
were laid to Mournful Moggs.. In fact,' 
'it had become a habit for the autho'ri-- 
ties to blame him. for every crime that 
showed the least bit of cleverness or 
daring. • ‘ 

CUZZY announced, “Mars 'point .oh 
oh two off port t>ow. Chief. If we 
go . any farther, we’ll be right in -the 
path of the Uranian en\«oy ship an’ 
its Earth escorts.” . ' 

“Check,” Moggs answered. “Put the 
ship in an orbit, .fupe. Now listen, or 
. we’re .all dead men. The -escort- w.qn’t 
go any .farther than the Asteroid. Belt. 
Prom then on, we follow the Uranians. 
If vve can catch the' attackers just as 
they, strike, .we might be able to find 
out who they are- and what’s behind it 
all.” 

“Just wait till -I line my, sights up on , 
those guys!” Dmo threatened grimly. 
“Lot of nerve they have trying to get 
us in a worse pickle than we’re in al- 
ready.”' . 

“That’s it! Get your blood-lust upl” 
Fuzzy snapped sardonically from his 
position beside a viewport. “You.Venu- 
sians kin smell blood a ‘parsec away.!’ 
“Listen to the little hank of hair!” 
Dino appealed to Jupe. “He talks as 
though we’re out for murder. You 
know we’re only supposed to disable 
those guys.” • • . - 

Jupe retorted disgustedly, “You two 
are always out for murder as far as 
I’m concerned,” ' • 

•. They glared at him, and Jupe looked 
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smugly satisfied. 'Dino reached into wing swinging around to meet the 
one of the pockets of his baggy uni- . other. They formed a line of ^ fiery 

form' for a banana. Fuzzy returned to light against the blackness of space, 

squinting out of the viewport. Neither The Uranian envoy ship' sped ahead 
of them liked the aspersion about mur- on its long journey home, 
der. Moggs’ men tried to avoid taking " Jupe said, '‘Chief, it’ll be suicide to 
lives at all times. . try and get past the line of lawmen. 

Mournful looked up from the vision- They’ll see us sure. We better wait 

screen- “Here they come!” -* until they start for home.” 

Jupe’s giant bulk tensed before. the “No!” Mournful barked. “Can’t you 
controls. Dino swallowed the .remains see? If an attack is going to be made, 
of his banana with a convulsive, gulp, - it’s going to be made right now — di- 
The . atmosphere of. the control room rectly before that line of Earth ships! 
grew oppre'ssive with tension. ^ It’s vitally necessary to the plans of 

Within the vision screen the escort the attackers to have the Earth ships 
ships were seen as a majestic triangu- ih the formation they’re in now when 
lar formation of moving lights. In the they attack. That’ll make the Ura- 
center of the triangle was the vessel of nians think- it’s, the Earth ships who 
the Uranian- envoys. Undoubtedly, the are attacking them! Cut power, JupCj 
armistice had been successfully con- and coast forward. When -we get past- 
eluded. . the Earth ships, open up wide.” 

Mournful said, “Hold to the orbit, Like a lifeless derelict, the Loot 
Jupe, until I tell you to open the jets, floated dark and silent under the line 
Those are Interplanetary Ranger and of combined interplanetary Ranger 
Earth Fleet ships. If they should spot and Earth Fleet ships — ships of po- 
us with our zero acceleration, there tential death. For at the slightest sign 
won’t be enough of us left to put tomb- of a ship where a ship shouldn’t be, 
stones over.” - they would leap forward with spitting 

Taut seconds dragged away "while weapons. And in doing so, they would 
the triangular formation of vessels be playing directly into the hands of 
soared over and past them. A few sec- the attackers. -To the Uranians, an 
onds more, until the glow of their jets unexpected attack upon their vessel 
began dwindling. Mournful snapped: • and sight of the Earth ships hurtling 
“After them, Jupe!” forward Would mean only one things 

war! 

'THE LOOT III, Mournful’s flag- ,. Fuzzy, who was squinting into the 
ship, jumped forward under the vision screen, shrilled abruptly: 
thrust of the drive jets. Low-and to tlffe “Chief! Look — I just saw a dim 
left it sped, following in the wake of flash! Unless I’m • mistaken, some 
the escort fleet. Something of the sad- ship’s coasting toward the Uranians!” 
ness had left Mournful’s face. He was “C^en the jets, Jupe!” Mournful 
bent tensely over the vision screen, his rapped. “Full speed ahead! Dino — 
eyes narrowed, little bunches of inus- line up your sights!” 
cle standing out at his jaws. Mournful swayed, under the sudden 

Slowly the minutes crept away. Piled thrust of acceleration. Grimly he hung 

up into hours. The escort fleet was to a shock-strap, his gaze riveted to 

now past the Asteroid Belt. Half-way the vision screen* The blast from the 

to Jupiter; the triangle parted, each rear tubes of the Uranian envoy ves- 
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sel. leaped into size like an exploding 
nova. And then, suddenly, a ship was 
leaping -down upon it! Not just one— r 
two more darted into visibility as 
their jets were opened. 

“Chief-^those ships are wearing the- 
insignia of the Interplanetary Rang-, 
ers!'' Fuzzy yelped. 

“That’s part of the .trickj” Mourn- 
ful said. “Jupe — attacking maneu- 
vers! Dino — ” 

But the Venusian already had his 
electro-bolt ..cannon in action. Mourn- 
ful leaped to the weapon niche on the 
other side, of the ship. In a moment he 
had the guns spitting, aiming for the 
rear jet tubes of- the attackers. Now 
that action had taken the, place of the 
tense hours of watching and waiting, _ 
Mournful’s face wore a doleful look. 
'Which meant that he w'as in his ele- 
ment. . 

'pHE ATTACKING sh'ips had 
leaped forward with a rashness 
inspired by confidence in their plans. 
The sudden appearance of the Loot 
was not only unexpected but very dis- 
concerting. The plans of the attackers 
had not included action, .against, a pos- 
sible attack by Mournful Moggs. 

The Loot seemed to be all over 
space at once, the charges of its guns 
- licking in every direction. Startled into 
panicky confusion, the attacking ships 
milled about purposelessly. Another 
several seconds would have been- fatal, 
for already the rear tubes of the un- 
known . vessels were glowing brightly 
from repeated hits by Mournful and 
Dino. Only the highly refractory metal 
with which the tubes were lined pre- 
; vented them from melting long before. 

By the time the attacking vessels 
got themselves into sortie - semblance 
of order, 'it was too late to do any- 
thing. The Interplanetary Ranger and 
Earth Fleet ships were coming to the 



rescue of , the Uranians, their guns 
.stabbing out warning bursts. Foiled 
utterly," the three unknown ships, v de- 
parted with haste. 

“We did it!” Dino crowed. “The 
.Uranians weren’t even touched.” 

Mournful nodded somberly. “Yeah, 
we’ve managed to avert another war- 
alj right — but at the same time we’ve 
been_ digging our own . graves.’,’ ' He 
pointed to the vision screen. In war 
formation,, the Interplanetary Ranger 
and Earth Fleet ships were hurtling 
upon the Loot. 

' “Home,. Jupe,” said Mournful. 

The huge navigator looked at the^ 
onrushing armada and swallowed. “I’ll 
try at least,” he said. “Hang on!” 

They hung on^ . .. 

But so did the I.R. and E.F. ships. . 
They were grim about it. . 

.The outcome, though not apparent 
at once to Mournful and the others, 
was i nev etib le. Jupe-prbved again that 
he was a peer among ‘navigators. He 
shook the pursuers off •'just beyond 
the Asteroid Belt. 

But just before he did so, Inspector 
Weltqn 'in the I.P. flagship Perserver~ 
ence made contact with Mournful. His 
face in the communication grid was a 
brilliant - mauve.^ For several morhents 
the good Inspector had difficulty in 
speaking — he was sorting the good 
words from the bad ones. .And the re- 
luctance with which he. did so showed 
that he had a strong tendency to use 
bad' .ones. Bald-headed, he was 
half a man fall and two men wide. 

“Come, come, Inspector,” Mournful 
prompted. “I’m a busy man. What’s 
on your mind? Not water, as I’ve al- 
ways suspected?” 

Welton spluttered, “Moggs, damn 
your black soul. I’ll get you if it’s the 
last thing I do I You’ve gone too far 
this time! Your cowardly attack upon 
. the Uranians was a deliberate attempt 
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to involve the Earth in another war 
with Uranus. Fortunately, I was there 
to prevent you. If it wasn’t for — ” 
"Inspector, you’re wrong as usual,” 
Mournful broke in. “I was the one who 
prevented the attack.” 

"Don't try to deny the facts, 
Moggs!” Welton bellowed. "You were 
seen by the entire fleet. All Earth will 
he up in arms against you for this. I’ll 
see to it personally that every I.R, and 
E.F. ship we have scours the space- 
. lanes for you with orders to kill on 
sight! I’ll starve you out of your rat- 
hole. For' once you’ve over-reached 
yourself. You’re washed up—finished ! ” 
Mournful, yawned hugely. “Yeah? 
You frighten me horribly, Inspector. 
Got anything more to say?” 

Welton did. For a moment his image 
in the conrmunication grid seemed to 
strangle. Then the flopdgates broke. A 
stream of blue seemed actually to 
issue , from the transmitter. 

"And I thought I could swear!” Jupe 
muttered in awe. 

Mournful was actually grinning hi.s . 
delight. "Why, Inspector, that’s beauti- 
ful! For once you don’t bore me as you 
usually do. No, no, don’t stop!” 

But Welton had become incoherent. 
Furiously, he broke contact. 

OACK IN the hideout, Mournful 
^ said, "I know what kind of a 
tombstone I want, but the lack of an 
epitaph bothers me:” His face was 
long and his eyes were melancholy. “I 
wish I knew where I was when the luck 
was passed around. Death is staring 
me right in the face, and here I am — 
without an epitaph.” 

"Things certainly are bad,” Dino 
nodded, tossing away an empty banana 
skin. "Porky Welton sure means to 
do us in this time. Why, from now on 
we won’t be able to make a move with- • 
^out bumping into an I.R. or E.F, 
ship!” 



"What ’re we, gonna, do,' Chief?” 
Fuzzy wanted to know', his gnome’s 
'face screwed up in a frown. "Welton 
can do what he says — starve us out. He 
doesn’t know where we are, of course, 
but he knows that in a short time our 
supplies of food arid water will be ex- 
hausted an’ we’ll have to come out of 
hiding to get any more. Then his men 
will jump us.” 

Mournful said, "Well, we have one' 
consolation anyway. If he forces us to 
keep in hiding, the attackers will ' 
strike at Uranus again, and war will' 
result for sure. Then Welton will be 
too busy to pay us much attention. 
But — we’ll get' the blame for the war, 
and when it’s over every ship on 
Earth — if no every ship in the Sys- 
tem — will be after us.” 

Jupe groaned. "If we ever get a 
tombstone, “it’s „going to be the Loot.’* 
There was an interval of silence. 
Presently Mournful said: 

"It may mean going to my death 
without a suitable epitaph, but” we’ll 
have to prevent anojher attack on 
Uranus.” ' 

"But, Chief — that’s Jlnpossible!” 
Fuzzy wailed. "All space is filled with 
ships after us. An’ — an’ besides we 
don’t know who the'attackers are.” 
"That,” Mournful replied, "is some- 
thing we’re going to find out. Jupe, we 
still have that model D-60 cruiser, 
haven’t we? Unless I’m wrong, it has 
almost exactly the lines of an I.R. 
ship.” - 

"Yeah, but why — ” 

"Is it in working condition?” 

"Sure, -but — ” 

"Then all we have to do is paint on 
an I.R. insignia, and we’re ready to go. 
Fuzzy, you and Dino dust off those 
imitation I.R. uniforms we’ve been 
saving.” ' 

The light dawned upon them. 

“Sweet satellite!” Jupe exclaimed. 
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“We’re going to be snooty I.R. offi- 
cers — looking for ourselves!” 

CEVERA'L hours later, the redeco- 
^ rated model D-60 cruiser knifed 
through the.invisibility.field of the as- 
teroid .hideout. Unless viewed from 
close range, it was hard to distinguish 
from- a ' genuine I.R. cruiser. . But 
Mournful didn’t intend to let anyone 
get too close. " 

Mournful’s men carried "themselves 
with unconcious dignity in their re- 
splendent green and gold uniforms. 
Fuzzy was the only one , who looked 
uncomfortable. The reason, when his 
heavy black pelt was taken into con- 
sideration, was immediately apparent. 
It itched. Like all Martians, Fu 2 zy*was 
accustomed to wearing only a metal 
loin cloth and a thick belt, from which, 
in lieu of pockets, hung the things he 
carri^ around. 

Dino said- cuttingly: “Just look at- 
the little ape scratchl His lice are 
_howling for air.” . 

“Who’s got lice?” Fuzzy demanded 
wrathfully. Then he grinned wickedly. 
“Lice are parasite's, aren’t they? Well, 
then you’re a louse yourself, you ba- 
nana parasitel” , 

‘Why, you, animated fur carpet, I’ll 
deodorize you with a flame. gunl” , 
“Just try it, an’ I’ll hit you so hard 
you’ll find yourself back in your fish 
tank with gills! ” . . 

Mournful broke in: “I should -have 
ordered my tombstone before I left 
base. Here comes an I.R. . ship — and 
it looks as if it. was headed right for 
, us.” , • ■ ' ■ 

Dino and Fuzzy leaped to the vision 
screen, their eyes fastening to the sleek, 
silver shape wearing an I.R.. insignia 
which was approaching them at . an 
angle. Fuzzy yelped: 

“Chief — ^what if it asks for a pass- 
word or somethirtg lika that? What if 



it demands an examination 'of our 
ship? If it finds out that we aren’t I.R. , 
officers, we’re sunk!” 

The I.R, ship grew large in the. vi- 
sion screen. Mournful and the others 
waited tensely for the. signal light 
above the communication grid to flash.. 
In their minds was a single thought — if 
their pretense was discovered, the en- 
tire plan would fall through. War 
would be inevitable. 

They held their breaths. The. other 
vessel was' less than a mile away. But 
no challenge came.- For suddenly its 
lateral jets blasted flame and it- 
whirled like a silver flash, shooting 
away into the v.oid. 

Dino -muttered, “Well, can you beat 
that!” . ' ■ 

“After that ship, Jupe!” Mournful 
barked. “It isn’t an 1,1-1. ship any more 
than our own is!’ Otherwise it would 
have' challenged us. A good guess 
‘wo'uld'tBe' that it’s one of the three 
ships which attacked the Uranians!” 

1JNDER jUPE’S skillful hands, the 
cruiser leaped forward, soon ov.ei- 
• taking the_ other vessel. Seeing that 
further flight was useless, the attack- 
ers opened fire. The' cruiser rocked 
from two direct hits. 

“Attacking maneuvers, Jupe!” 
Mournful rapped. - “We’ve got to cap- 
ture that ship!”* 

Dino wa.s already at his gun niche. 
Fuzzy had- taken over the other. They 
worked together in perfect i^nchroni- 
zation, making three hits to one of the. 
-Other. With jupe’s masterful, handling, 
the cruiser made a .difficult target to 
.hit. 

. During a momentary lull, Mournful- 
. crossed to the communication grid and 
signalled for contact with the other 
vessel. Shortly the signal light blinked 
an answer, and the grid lighted up, 
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showing a defiant, bearded Martian side the captured vessel did Mournful 
face. Mournful said: : • relax his wary vigil. He began ques- 

“This is Mournful Moggs speaking.” tioning the— captive Martian com- 
“Mournful Moggs!” The other mander. All the crew of the captured 
gulped visibly. ship were Martians, for that matter. 

“Right. I want you to lay to, and The , identity of the attackers of the 
open your airlocks for a boarding par- Uranian envoy ship was now quite 
ty. Refuse, and I’ll have your ship put ' clear to Mournful. But he desired to 
out of working commission entirely, know the why’s and wherefore’s be- 
The Interplanetary Rangers would be hind everything, 
very interested to know what you’re 

doing in a ship disguised as an I.R. A ETER MORE than an hour’s quiz- 
vessel.” ' zing of the sullen and 'reluctant 

The face withdrew for consultation Martian commander — with some help 
with others not visible in the grid, in the form of prompting by Fuzzy and 
Presently it returned. Dino — Mournful got a fairly complete 

“What do you want?” .picture of the persons and motives be- 

“You heard me the first time,” hind the attacks. He 'summed it up: 
Mournful retorted. “Lay to, and open “Mars is back of it all — or more 
your airlocks.” correctly the dictator, Worgil Han, is. 

The Martian’s face grew very appre- , Seems as how Worgil thinks he’s the 
hensive. “Standing by to receive your dictator to end all dictators, and wants 
boarding party.” to conquer the Solar System to prove 

Mournful did not break contact at it. He couldn’t get anywhere with 
•once, but eyed the other gloomily. Earth and Uranus in the way, of 
“Once,” he said, “I was boarding a course. They’re .too strong for him. 
ship when the crew fired into my ship He’s the one. who started the war be- 
from clo^e range and tried to break tween Earth and Uranus in the first 
away. It made me* so sad. Do you place, hoping that they would expend 
know what I didPT had every one of their strength to such an extent that 
them get into spacesuits and then jump they would be pushovers for the army 
out, into space. Then I used them for he had prepared in secret. But the war 
target practice.” ended too soon, and Worgil’s now try- 

Which wasn’t true, of course, but it ing to get it started all over again. He 
impressed the Martian. He shuddered, failed 'twice, but, he means business 
“There will be no tricks,” he said. this time. Several ' ships of his fleet, 
In spacesuits. Mournful and a disguised as I.R. and E.F."’ vessel, are 
picked group of his crew crossed- over massing off Saturn for an attack on 
.to the other vessel. Jupe, Dino,‘ and Cygthus City on Uranus. And Worgil 
Fuzzy were standing by for action, is going to superintend the attack him- 
But the others made no attempt at self,” 

trickery, and soon after Mournful had “Check!” said Fuzzy. “Now we 
gone the communication grid carried know what’s what.” 
his voice to the men in the cruiser. “May I ask what you intend to do 

“Everything in hand. Abandon ship, with me and my men?” the Martian 
We’re taking over this one.” commander wanted to know. 

Only when Dino, Fuzzy, Jupe^ and Mournful eyed him with sad 
the others of his crew were safely in- thoughtfulness. Then he turned to 
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Jupe. '^ou and Dinb go back to the 
cruiser and kind of see to it that the 
com'munication grid and rear , jets go 
out of order. When that’s finished, our 
friends here can have it.' I want to 
make sure they can neither warn Wor- 
gil n6r get to Mars before we reach 
Uranus.” 

“You mean we’re goin- to Uranus?” 
Fuzzy squeaked. 

, VI’m afraid so,” Mournful answered. 
To the Martian he said, “Take off 
your unifprni. Fuzzy here, is going to 
need it more than you will.” 



TJOURS LATER, the battered Mar- 
tian vessel was speeding past the 



orbit of Jupiter, bound' for Uranus. In' 
the control room Mournful was ex- 
pl^ning his plan of action to Jupe, 
Dino, and'Fuzzy. 

“The reason I took. this ship,” he 
said, “instead of using our own dis- 
guised cruiser was to avoid arousing 
any suspicions among-;W6rgil.;and his' 
men when we joined them. They’d be 
sure to recognize the cruiser as not be-, 
ing one of their owri. Besides, .this ship- 
is suitably banged up 'and will bear 
. out the story Fuzzy is going to 'tell 
WorgilT” . 

“What. do you mean. Chief?” Fuzzy 
asked. ’ ' ^ 

“I mean that you’re going to ^ see 
Worgil in person. That’s, why I had 
you exchange uniforms. The success of 
- -the entire plan depends, upon you get- 
ting into Worgil’s ship. Because when 
you do, you’re going to stick a heat 
gun under his hose.” 

Fuzzy rubbed his hands gleefully. 
“I’m goin’ to like that, '-Chief! Worgil 
Han was one of the guys who wanted 
to have me and the other scientists 
bumped off back in ’54. That was be- 
'fore he got the idea of bumping off the 
other revolutionists an’ making him- 
self' dictator. Biit what do I do, after 
I’ve got him covered?” • 



“Then,” Mournful answered, “you 
convince Worgil’s men that his life de- 
pends on how fast' they obey your or- 
ders. Naturally, Worgil will be glad to 
co-operate. Me and the -rest of the 
boys will then enter Worgil’s. ship and 
“return to base. Without Worgil, the at-: 
tack on Uranus will be postponed.” 

“Great!” Dino exclaimed. “Chief, . 
you’re a genius!” 

“Yeah, but I have, to do all the 
work,” Fuzzy grumbled. 

Jupe, seated before the controls, 
shouted abruptly: “Chief — four I.R. 
ships are bearing down on us from 
port!” 

Mournful leaped to the control- 
board viewport. It" was horribly true. 
•Four sleek silver' ships- were hurtling 
towards them! * . 

“We can’t take a chance on running 
•for it,”- Mournful rapped. “Our whole 
plan will be ruined. I’ve got to try 
_and_convince. them -that- we’re part of 
the search party.” He_crossed to the 
communication grid, straightening his 
natty I.R. uniform. ' "" 

< The grid lighted up. .A, face leaped 
into view. Mournful’s face became 
very, very sad. 

He was gazing into the beefy red 
features of Inspector Welton!- 

“Sd those Martians weren’t lying 
after alll”-Welton boomed triumphant- 
ly. .“At first I didn’t believe them when 
they said they were Worgil Han’s men, 
and that Worgil Han was going to at- 
- tack Uranus in phony I.R. ships. But 
it’s a, good thing I decided to investi- 
gate when they said you were mixed ' 
up in it.” His .face took on an expres- 
sion of smug delight. 

-“I know what it’s all about now! 
You- and Worgil Han are in cahoots! 
You two are trying to get Earth and 
Uranus involved in another war!. But- 
. not while I’m here to prevent .it! My 
name’s going to go down in history for 
this! 
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‘‘Surrender, Moggs! You haven’t got 
a chance. At this moment, the entire 
I.R. and E.F. armada is converging 
upon Uranus.”. 

X^OURNFUL peered through the 
^ viewport, glancing about swiftly. 
The four I.R. ships had his own vessel 
•urrounded, and were closing in. The 
proauding snouts of their weapons 
were a/med with ominous readiness. 
With a cold chill along his 'spine, he 
realized that he was. caught. Even if he 
managed to escape from Welton, the 
I.R. and E.F. ships speeding . toward 
Uranus would be an overwhelming ob- 
stacle to his plansi 

In moments like this, Mournful 
Moggs’.. keen brain functioned like 
some splendid machine speeded up to 
its highest peak of efficiency. It was 
working, now. At' top speed. 

“You haven’t got the slightest of 
chances, Moggs,”' Welton repeated. ' 
“I’m'^giving you. five more seconds to 
surrender; Remember that I'm seven- 
eighths inclined to kill you anyway.” 

“We ain’t gonna surrender, are we,* 
Chief?” Fuzzy whispered . fiercely. 
“We’ll fight until the last one of us is 
down!” 

But Mournful shook his head. “It’s 
no use. Welton has got us. .Very well, 
Inspector,” he said wearily.' “We sur- 
render....” 

Dino, Jupe, and Fuzzy stared at him 
in stunned dismay. Slowly, .like air es- 
caping from a balloon, their tense bod- 
ies began to sag. The fire died out of 
their eyes, and they stared at Mourn- 
ful in hurt bewilderment. 

From the communication transmit- 
ter Weltpn’s voice boomed; '“You’ve 
got sense, Moggs. I’m coming across 
with my men to take over. No tricks, 
mind you! My men are prepared to 
blast you- at the slightest untoward ac- 
tion. Now lay to and open, your air- 
locks.” Welton broke contact. 



T-13’ 

And- then Mournful Moggs went 
into action! 

“Stay here!” he barked at his men. 
“Don’t leave the room!” He whirled 
and. dashed from the control room as 
lhough:his very life depended on it — 
which it undoubtedly did. Dino, Fuzzy, 
and Jupe looked blankly at one an- 
other. They shrugged hopelessly and 
slumped in utter dejection. Five min- 
utes passed. Then Mournful was back. 

- “Come on!” he snapped. “IVe al- 
ready got the men assembled in the 
airlock foyer. We’re going 'to show 
Welton . that we can surrender .with 
grace.” For some reason, he looked 
very melancholy. 

Presently, the signal light above the 
inner door of the airlock blinked. It 
opened. In spacesuits, Inspector Wel- 
ton of the Interplanetary Rangers and 
a half dozen of his men ..shouldered 
into the foyer. Eagerly, Welton threw 
back his helmet, revealing his ruddy, > 
fat face and hairless head. 

“Well, well, well! At last the dar- 
ing Mournful Moggs comes to the end 
of his trail!”- he gloated. “This is the 
happiest day of my life, Moggs. When 
they hang you, I’m — I — I — I’m going 
to be there with — with bells — on!” 
This last came with considerable ef- 
fort, for Inspector Welton had began 
laughing. Deep chuckles, rumbled up 
from out of his chest. They crowded 
up on; one another like the roaring of 
a volcano- that is getting ready to 
erupt. His thick lips stretched from 
ear to ear as he thundered with mir.th. 
He bent double, clutching his sides, 
and tears of hysterical joy began roll- 
inrg down his cheeks. 

DY THIS time, Welton’s men were 
on the floor, rolling about like 
epileptics in a seizure. They were 
shrieking with, unrestrained mirth. ^ 

And strangely enough, .Mournful 
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Moggs and his men were also laugh- fully in a gigantic grin. That was the 
ing. Dino was screaming afthe top of best he could do to show his apprecia- 
his ‘ lungs, Fuzzy cackling like' a hen tion. All the laughter had been emptied . 
that had JuSt laid an egg as big as a out -of hiin. . 

house. Jupe. was grasping a stanchion,; Fuzzy squeaked' thinly:. “Chief, 
hooting, like a foghorn on a' spree, what happened to us? Why did we go 
Mournful was howling gleefully. off laughing like that?” Then he stared 

But there vvas method to his mad- in sudden realization. “Hey! It was — ” 
ness. In spite of the spasms that ‘‘Right!” Mournful said. “Laughing 
wracked his lanky frame, he managed gas. As you know, -.on spaceships ni- 
to sidle up to the atmosphere-regulator trogen is mixed with oxygen to offset 
valves which projected from the wall the exhilarating effects of breathing 
to ;the left'of the inner door of the the pure gas; All ships are equipped ' 
airlock., Hc‘ did things to-the valves, with atmosphere-regulators, so that 
and then did other things to the air-* the proportions of the' two gases can 
conditioning unit control. Still laugh- be changed to meet any changes in at- 
ing, he inched up to where Welton and mospheric. conditions. Before Welton 
his men rocked on the floor and took and his men arrived, I ran in here and 
away their weapons. Then, chuckling adjusted t h e atmosphere-reguiator 
heartily.,' he sat down and waited. The valves so that the proportion of nir 
only thing to show that he had not trogen and 6xygen which flowed into 
gone completely, berserk were the two- the^'lnner lock- would be two to one. 
huge flame guns he grasped in his . That is, two of nitrogen to one of oxy- 

4ists. . ... . - genya'-combination which igives nitrous 

The airlock foyer sounded like an- oxide, or, asTt is better known, laugh- 
aria taken from- bedlam. The walls ing gas. I saw to Jt also that the door 
vibrated to the sounds of bellowing -leading out remained closed, so that 
mirth.- Shortly, the laughter began to the gas would be concentrated here in 
die. Presently, it was gone altogether.' the. airlock foyer. Naturally, we 
Weak and sick, lawmen and outlaws weren’t affected until WelCon opened 
alike lay sprawled about on the floor, the inner lock.” 

But not Mournful. The guns in his Mournful’s face hardened. “But 
hands were now held' with rock-like weVe wasted enough time! We’re al-. 
steadiness. , , ready long overdue for our little date 

' With the return of strength, Welton with Worgil Han. I don’t want to 
and his men struggled To their feet . scare him off by delaying any longer.' 
Dazedly," they . eyed the ' weapons “Diho! Frizzy ! You tie up Welton’s 
^ Mournful held. Their hands fluttered men. As for you, Inspector, you’re go- 
at their empty ..holsters. Welton’s face,' ing -to. assure your men in the other 
already the color of a raw steak, turned ships that you have everything - under 
a livid purple. He screamed: control. Tell them also that, due to 

“Moggs — you lying, tripky; two- your great affection for me; you’re go-, 
faced, murdering, son of a sun-spot! ing to remain he.re, and that they 
Oh, I’ll get' you for -this! Your life should return to Earth— or wherever 
won’t be worth a cracked asteroid when- you Rangers return.” 
this is over! I’ll get you, so help me! . “Like hell I am!” AVelton roared. 

Oh, you— you damn—” “Oh, yes you are!” • Mournful 

Mournful’s face was stretched pain-, snapped, steely lights glittering in his 
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eyes. “Remember, Inspector, I have 
ways and means of forcing you; I’m 
not going to allow your obstinacy to 
jeopardize the peace of two worlds.” 

Welton thrust out his jaw. “Are you 
trying to make me believe that you’re 
out to prevent Worgil Han from at- 
tacking ^Uranus?”. 

“Take it or leave it — but you bet- 
ter do as I told you.” 

“All right. You hold the whiphand 
now^ Moggs. But don’t forget — from 
now on your .life isn’t worth a 
-plugged meteor.” . . 

Under • Mournful’s watchful eye, 
Welton contacted the four. I.R. ships, 
and -told them that, due to necessity — 
which he didn’t, attempt to explain — 
he wl*s remaining, aboard Moggs’ ves- 
sel. Neither did he. attempt to explain 
why he wanted them to return to their 
Lunar base. 

Somewhat reluctantly, the. four I.R. 
'-ships departed. 

“Good!”- Mournful approved. To 
Dinoahd Fuzzy he said: “Please escort 
the Inspector to a nice, strong state- 
room.. And you might lock the door 
securely so that he won’t be disturbed.” 

With exaggerated politeness, the two 
did ,so. 

“To Uranus, Jupe!” Mournful 
barkedr “Full speed- ahead. If you’ve 
ever piloted -a ship, do it how.” 

"LJOURS AND hours of blasting fol- 
lowed. Hours and hours of 
frightful, seam-straining acceleration. 
When Jupe was physically unable to 
remain at the . controls any . longer, 
Mournful took over. Though he had 
only had brief snatches of sleep during 
the whole time, his indomitable driving 
power and seemingly inexhaustible 
fund of. energy kept.^him. going. 

Finally Uranus was a huge disk in 
the vision screen, and Jupe, who had 
resumed his place at- the controls, - be- 



gan to decelerate. A short search re- 
vealed the disguised Martian war ships 
hovering just off Oberon, a moon of 
Uranus. They had obviously noticed 
Mournful’s ship approaching, and had 
lain to. ' * ' 

“All right, Fuzzy, go into your act,”- 
Mournful said, “.'^nd, remember, ^it’s 
got to be good. Explain that we w'ere 
delayed because we were discovered 
by .an I.R. ship.” 

Fuzzy nodded grimly. Straightening 
his. borrowed uniform, he strode to the 
communication grid. 

Worgil Han was angry^ only as -a 
dictator with over-exaggerated opinions 
of himself can be. He was small for 
a Marti'an, and his white and silver 
uniform put to shame anything worn 
by anyone in space. Cruel red lights 
gleamed in his sunken eyes. The eyes 
of a hungry rat; 

“Commander' Valdongh, do ypu re- 
alize that you are several hours late?” 

' Worgil Han screeched. “You' have kept 
me waiting.” 

“It was unavoidable, your excel- 
lency,” Fuzzy soothed, with all the 
due and proper humility. “Just off 
Jupiter, we were discovered . and at-, 
tacked by a fleet of I.R. and E.F. 
ships. In the ensuing battle, we were 
forced off course, and nearly lost our 
lives.” 

“Discovered?’’ Worgil Han whis- 
pered in horror. “.Do you mean to tell 
me that our great and noble cause has 
been discovered?”- 

Fuzzy nodded. “Unfortunately, your 
excellency, we have been betrayed.” 

“By the gods of Mars!” the dictator 
screamed. “Betrayed! By whom. Com- 
mander Valdongh? Tell me, who has 
betrayed us!” . 

“The -information 'is for your ears 
alone, excellency,” Fuzzy replied, 
glancing about with a secretive air. “I 
must- see you in private.” 
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“The permission 'is granted. Come at 
once! Delay two seconds, and you be- 
come a satellite of this accursed plan- 
et!” The communication grid snapped 
off. 

“Phew!” Fuzzy breathed. “What a 
•nice guy Worgil’s turned out to be!” 
“We’re depending on you, Fuzzy,” 
Mournful said. “Don’t fail us. We’ll be 
standing by, and as- soon as we receive 
your- signal that everything’s under ■ 
control, we’ll be right over.” 

• Fuzzy nodded ‘ grimly, tucking • a 
small heat gun under his uniform cape'. 
“I’ll bring home the bacon. Chief, 
don’t you worry,” he said. 

Dino growled, “You dang little ape, 
if that dictator guy hurts you I’ll lake 
him- apart hair by hair.” 

“Aw, go on, you overgrown lizard,”- 
Fuzzy muttered in rough affection. 
Then he ^as gone. 



above the communication .grid. Long 
minutes passed. 

And then the light blinked. A single 
thought leaped into Mournful’s mind. 
Had Fuzzy succeeded — or had he been 
discovered? He had hardly completed 
this thought when he was across the 
room and at the comrhunication -grid. 
•He snapped the contact button, his' 
-eyes narrowed’ with tautness. 

• Fuzzy's -face steadied into view. 
“Everything-r^under control — C h.i e f! 
Come an’ get it-while^while. it’s hot!” 
“He’s hurt!”' Dino roared. ' “Wait 
till I get fny hands on that, rat who 
calls himself a dictator! ‘Your excel- 
lency’? It’ll be your grease-spot when 
I’m through with him!” 

“Get into spacesuits!” Mournful 
snapped.-“See-to Welton and his men. 
We’re abandoning this ship, taking 
over Worgil’s.” 



--'^ENSELY-, Mournful, Dino, an^ • 
Jupe gathered beside the vision . 
scr.een. They- saw Fiizzy’s spacesuited 
form emerge . from the airlock, and, 
propelled by hand reaction lubes, shoot 
across the intervening space to the' 
vessel of Worgil Han. He disappeared 
inside. 

Mournful pressed his tightly 
. clenched fists into his thighs. Fuzzy 
was in that other ship among enemy. 
Martians. The slightest slip in word 
or action might give him away before 
he could get his gun . out and cover 
Worgil. In that eventuality, Fuzzy 
would be killed at once, and the guns 
of a dozen and more disguised Mar- 
tian warships would be brought to 
bear upon the vessel from which he 
had come. War between Earth and 
Uranus would then be a certainty, and 
Worgil Han’s evil scheme of conquest 
. might yet be realized. 

. . His lips pressed -to a white line, 
'•Mournful watched the signal light 



TN THE dictator’s- vessel, Mournful 
found the crew gathered about the 
door of the control room. The Mar- 
tians were holding weapons, but they 
weren^t using them. After a short ex- 
amination. the answer was immediately 
apparent. 

• Fuzzy was backed against the far- 
ther wall of the control room. One of 
Kis arms was around the neck of Wor- 
gil Han, and the other was pressing a 
heat gun into his back. Obviously, 
Worgil Han’s fear for his life had 
kept his men from action. 

Mournful took ovei briskly. Worgil 
Han was only too glad to • co-operate. 
The Martians were disarmed, and 
soon were leaving the vessel-, in a 
steady stream of spacesuited figures. 

Fuzzy sagged weakly. His shoulder 
was blood-soaked from, a bullet 
wound. . , ‘ 

Dino started wrathfully for •‘.he cow- 
ering form of Worgil Han. But Mourn- 
ful’s curt command brought him up 
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short from his intended .plan of bodily 
dismemberment. 

■ "Lay to, Jupel” Mournful said. 
“Worgil is worth good money to us. 
When Earth and Uranus find out that 
he was the one*who started the war 
between them the first time, and the 
one who was trying to get it restarted, 
theyTl be only too glad to pay for the 
pleasure of taking him apart them- 
selveu. So I want him in one piece. 
WeTl get a fortune for him easily.” 

"So Worgil Han actually was the 
one behind' the attacks on the Urani- 
ansi” Welton muttered in reluctant 
realization. 

Mournful nodded wearily. "I tried 
to tell you that before, Inspector, didn’t 
I?‘‘'lf you wish to be convinced fur- 
ther, ril be glad to have Worgil give 
you a full confession. You’ll do that 
for- us, won’t you, your excellency?” 

Worgil Han eyed • Dinb’s ominous 
form. He gulped, nodding- enthusiastic- 
ally. 

“Don’t bother,” Welton growled. 
"What do you intend to do with me, 
Moggs?” 

Mournful’s face lengthened with 
sadness, and a gleam of melancholy 
stole into his eyes. ■ 

"Oh, oh!” said Jupe, who was cover- 
ing Welton and his men._with a pneu- 
matic. 

"Mournful asked, "Inspector, what 
is the current reward for my luckless 
carcass?” 

"A thousand cre'dits, dead or alive!” 
Welton snapped. "But what has that 
got to do with — ” 

THE 



“Then,” Mournful broke in, "the. 
ransom for you will be a thousand 
credits — though I doubt that the Earth 
authorities will think that you’re valu- ' 
able enough to pay it. But they liiight, 
if you beg them nicely and tell them 
how positively fiendish my tortures 
are. You’ve caused me a lot of trou- 
ble, Inspector. And since my time is 
valuable, I expect to get paid for it.” 

Welton choked with rage, his heavy 
features turning purple. "Why, you — 
you....” he spluttered. 

"Take him away, Jupe,” Mournful 
said. 

Worgil Han, and -Inspector \A^lton 
and his men were locked in. separate 
cabins. Euzzy’s wounded shoulder was 
being taken care of by a solicitous 
Diho. Worgil Han’s men had been 
picked up by others of the disguised 
Martian warships. The Martians were 
obviously quite glad to be rid of the 
dictator, for' they assembled with 
alacrity, and 'sped home blithely. 

Mournful Moggs’ features expressed 
a sad satisfaction. “Another job done,” 
he said. "But if we expect to buy. 
tombstones with that reward money, 
we’d better ‘be getting out of here. 
The I.R. and E.F. ships might be ar- 
riving any minute. Too bad — they’re 
late again.” -• 

He yawned hugely. "As for me, -I’m 
'going to sleep, until we get back to 
base, and dream of the- tombstone I’m 
going to buy with my share of the 
reward money. Brothers, what a 
tombstone it’s going to. be! But-^-dog- 
gone it — I still can’t think of a suit- 
able epitaph!” • . ^ 

END. , ' 
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LETTER OF, THE MONTH 
Hi LEsT 

Awful me! I promised yo'u a letter after 
the September FA, didn’t I. And here 
just let you pine away all summer. Fie on 
me! But you see it wasn't entirely my 
fault, because, the way I hopped around 
hither and thither I didn’t even have time 
to wri.te a note to the milkman, let alone 
a fan letter to my favorite .stf mac. Before 
the September issue even came I was at a 
Presbyterian youth conference on our 
MIGHTY, St. Lawrence River. Then I had 
just* bought your mag when I was whisked 
away to the mountains for a stay on Big 
Moose Lake. I even took FA along in hopes 
of catching up on some- back reading, but 
that plan collapsed when I left you locked 
in the car on the other side of the lake! 

Then to Malone for a week with some 
fi'iends'. Well, by the time I’d gotten 
•through ■ i-unning around' the October ish 
was already out and it was almost. time 
to. go back to, school. So during the past' 
-week I feverishly covered ;both the Sep-, 
“tembef and October numbers, and — here -I 
is ! 

First, the September: . 

Honest, LES, you get better all the time. 
This *one was really swell! You' sure do 
make it tough for your fan to rate the 
stories. 

1) "Terror from the Abyss”. Tops. I 

usually like your lead nuvels .best, any- 
how. ' . 

2) “I’ll See You in My Dreams”. It 
wasn’t science-fiction, but" it was so good 
I rated it second. 

3) “Coffins to Mars". A close third. 
Full of suspense. 

4) “Tough Guy” and “The Slave Mak- 
ers”. Both fair ■ stories. 

•5) “The Hollow World”. Not so good, 

I thought. Maybe my mind isn’t fully de- 
. veloped yet as to time and space, but to 
tell you the absolute truth, I just don’t get 
it! The idea doesn’t seem rational. Try. 
again, though, Mr. Walton. I like your 
. writing style. . , 

COVER: SO-SO. 

Favorite letter: Douglas Howe. 

And now, the October; 

Hurray! I said la^t month’s issue was 
‘■'swell”? Using the same standards, this 
one is excellent. 

COVER: Wow! Double wow! This is de- 
cidedly the best we have ever seen from 
Mr. Popp. If this is a sample of Walt’s , 
“disgusting” naked wimmen, well, then, 

. Mr. Summers, LET US HAVE MORE 



NAKED WIMMEN! (By the way, 'Walter, 
didn't you know that SHORT hair is the 
latest fashion? Keep up with the' times, 
sir. Anyway, congratulations on a fine 
job.) 

STORIES: ' 

1) “Is 'This the Way Home?” This was 
really my ideal story. It’s ones like- these 
that keep me reading s-f. A delightful mix- 
ture of humor, .weirdness, and plain un- 
adulterated sex. Bravo! 

2) All the rest of the stories (i.e., “In 

a Day of Victoiy”. \Vhat an ending! “The 
Talking Cube” — another good ending. I 
like that - theme; it was vaguely remi- 
niscent of Max. Ehrlich’s “The Big Eye”, 
but vaguely enough to be original. “Death 
Is Never Final”. Another* of my favorite 
“overcome humanity”' stories. “It’s in^'the 
Cards". Powerfully dramatic. “Doom Jun-_ 
gle” — by J. Jakes, so it has to be good. 
‘T’ll Meet You Yesterday” — a real “George” 
story ! . 

• • Now please note, LES, that, these last 
stories were listed, in title-page or*der, be- 
cause my ,wea.ry .little brain just could not 
decide ,which was better than which'; ‘ I’m 
afraid I’m not a very good critic, or maybe 
I’m just lazy, b-ut all I can say is that 
evei*y yarn in the October issue was A- 
Number 1 as far as I’m concerned. 

Oh, yes. Upon examining the October 
numbers of both FA- and AS, I was de- 
lighted to find that in both were contained* 
SEVEN, whole sto.ries. Yippee! You are 
■people after my own heart. 

Well, I’ve bored you enough, so I’ll end 
this epistle here, and now. By the way, 111 
be chewing my nails until September 9th, 
■when the third ish of “yourknow-what” 
comes- out. Can't wait to - dig my teeth 
into Mickey Spillahe’s story. 

Bill Wilson 
825' Jay Street 

- ■ Ogdensburg, New York 
REQUES’T 

Dear LES: .. " 

Please print this letter in your maga- 
zine as, it is a request to your readers. 

Fellow science-fiction fans; if you want 
the radio stations to return their sf pro- 
-grams to the air, bombard them with let- 
ters saying so. 

To ' Les : keep up the good work, beauti- 
ful. Bring us more Robert Arnette and 
Paul W. Fairman 'stories. 

Douglas -0. C. Clark 
Pacific 
Missouri 
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P.S. Lcs, how about sending some of your 
mags to the drugstores in Pacific, Mis- , 
souri? _ . ' 

WHAT HAPPENED TO ALEX? 

Dear LES: • 

Some time ago. one or two years— 1 do 
not' remember when— I picked up a copy of 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES in a second- 
hand store 'for lack of anything else to do. 
'The lead story was “Medusa Was a Lady*', 
and, after reading it, I told myself, “Wowl 
What a story!” That one story' sold me 
completely on science-fantasy. Some years, 
jnevious, 1 liad been reading AMAZING. 

I thought it was just for science-fiction 
and nothing else. Only until I read your - 
mag did I realiz,e how closely linked were 
science fiction and science-fantasy. Now I 
love them both. 

AS and FA are two of my favorites,- 
although I have subscriptions to ASF and 
IMAGINATION, and' I read OW and ' 
GALAXY regularly. I have some com- 
ments to make. Although your stories are 
very good, I do not like tliS covers too well. 
This month’s cover (October issue) was. 
so .daring tiiat, I had to shove the mag 
in my pocket as I- walked home. I'm only 
thirteen. What will people think? 

You ought to get covers like ASF. You 
■'k?iow what a -success that- mag makes.' I . 
would also like- -to ask you this. What 
happened to Alexander Blade? Some 
months ago, I was. buying back issues of 
sf mags, and I came across an issue of . 
AMAZING. It had an novel by Blade ti- 
tled “The Brain’l.and, so help m^that 'vas, 
the -BEST sf story I ever read yet. From 
now on, I hope to see more such master- 
pieces. By the v»ay, do you have the sec- 
ond part of 'Blade’s “Eye of the World”? 

I only got the first part. I am willing to 
pay up to $2.00. for it. 

Keep up the "good work, and I will al- 
ways be’ a faithfpl reader, of your fine, 
mag. 

Barry Miller 
580 McAllister. Stx*eet 
San Francisco, California 
P.S. If this gets published, I would like 
to have any fan aged 11 up communicate 
•with me. (I started reading sf at age 11.) 

Alex is very inuch around. You’ll be 
reading ■ his story in this issue. — Bd. 

NEW READER 

Dear Editor: , 

Just for the first time picked up a copy 
of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, and that 
waa only because of the cover. I was a 
little -surprised when I read it that it is 
as good and sometimes even better than- 
the other sf liiags T have been reading. 

Of course I enjoyed “Is This the Way 
Home”, but, being a poker fiend, I really 
enjoyed Rog Phillips. _ . 

You probably won't- have room to print 



this, but if you can there’s a story I read 
several years ago, “Five. Steps to. Tomor- 
— 1 don’t remember the author, or the 
name of the mag, except that it was sf — 

I would like to have that mag. 

The gal on the October cover is cute, but 
looks sorta funny with horns and' 'wings;* 
some may like that, but I think"the worn-, 
en look better if you leave them as they 
were meant to be, and make the monsters 
out of the men; 

I wonder what a girl could like about .■ 
seeing themselves butchered up like that? 
Bill Peek 

.Post Office Box 784 
Asheville, North .Carolina 

OLD READER 

■ Dear Sir: . * • 

I have been reading AS and FA maga- 
zines for just over a year, in fact since 
they were, first pxxblished over here. I’ve 
been reading sf since I was nine; I’m 
fifteen now,' and your magazines are the . 
best that I’ve read.' 

The thing 1 like about both magazines 
is that you always have 'a variety of sto- 
ries and I’ve never been disappointed with 
any of them fi'om No. 1 to the present copy 
. -of British reprints. I ha've"ne%’er read any 
of the American copies but, .iudging fx'om 
reader’s letters, I guess -they were pretty 
hot. 

The latest AS I’ve got is a smasher, the 
two best stories being “The Glory That 
Was Rome”, and “The Star Grabbers”.' 
Other stories in back issues that were good 
in my opinion were “All Heroes Are Hat- 
ed” — that story was a classic. '“The Gal- 
axy Raiders” — plentj’ of action, “Mistress of 
Djinn” and “Where the World Tottered”. 

The last copy I had of FA, in which 
the. best story was “Secret of the Flaming 
Ring”,- followed by “Master Ego”, had a 
colorful cover and the guy with the tin 
skull ma'de the book-buyer curious as to 
what- he was — ^robot or human. I found the 
answer in the story. On the subject .of 
covers, your best one, in the British re- 
prints, was the , Colossus of Rhodes; in 
fact, it’s the best- cover I’ve seen in any 
magazine. 

Folks around my place say I’m sf-mad, ■ 
which I “Suppose all sf readers have been 
told. I read an average of 10 to 15 hooka 
per -week, when I can get them, I’ve even* 
tried my hand at writing stories. I’ve got- 
dbzens of models which I’ve made of space- 
ships, planet ' landscapes and alien mon- 
sters. Science fiction is still in its infan- 
cy, but as. the years go by it is becoming 
more and more popular. 

Who’s your hero over there? Here' itf^ 
Dan Dare, ever heard of him? Well, he 
was the first guy to landoon 'Venus, and 
he -saved the earth from destruction once 
or twice, now he’s marooned on' Mercury. 
How is Flash Goi'don these -days? Anybody 
replace him yet? ' 

{continued on pa$e 122) 
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« (continued, from page 101) 

toward a port. ‘ 

“I-ve got that in mind already. Chief,” 

I said. “I’ve been thinking about it for 
weeks. Our radius of action is so limited . 
now by space suits and walking, that I’.ve 
been thinking of practical transportation.” 

"Got ideas?” 

“Sure. We’ll ‘ use .a tractor — battery- 
powered, that’s all with some sort of a 
jiiry-rigged cabin.- We’ll be able to go hun- 
dreds -of miles with it. Eventually we can 
have "‘them build, some exact jobs to our 
specifications bn Teri'a, and then have 
them brought up.” 

“But we’re hot going to have much time'. 

I just got. Fleming and Porter on the* 
radio. Fleming's in bad shape from a rock; 
fall and Porter. has a broken leg. They’re 
not coming back unless we get to them 
and they’ve got oxygen for eleven hours. 
'That means, something has to be done.” 

I nearly fell off the stool at the news. 

I rigged a'vehicle of course — unpowered. 
It was just a cart or wagon, but it had 
large-diameter wheels and sort of jinrick- 
sha pulling handles. I used hose and tub- 
ing of synthetic rubber for a tire of sorts, 
but it wasn’t ‘important. We needed some 
sort of mobile pallet and I knocked one 
togethei'. It worked. 

McReady, Weinberg and myself made 
the trip, -slowed down of course by the 
vehicle — we couldn’t take advantage of the 
leaping jumps' that Luna’s gravity per- 
inils, not burdened, by the cart, but on the 
o'.her hand we could carry spare oxygen, 
which was the important thing. . 

We got to Fleming and Porter and not 
.too soon. Their oxygen was -going and 
both men were in bad ' shape, but in the 
crude cabined wagon we. managed — I mean 
We.inberg managed — to' get them in a 
soporific state with injection.? so that they 
amounted just to' dead weight. We got 
back to Luna £3ity in lime. 

/ That’s all there was to it. And that’s 
the way it’s going to be for a long timej- 
- McRcady is fond of ‘showing, ms,, from 
our library, the predictions of what es- 
tablishing a base on the Moon would be 
.like according to the science fictionists. 
'They did pretty well at that, some of 
them, except that they didn’t figure what 
’ a miserable, commonplace, back-breaking 
job it would be. Luha life is woik of the 
hardest, most 'dangerous, most unimagiha- 
tive kind, requiring attention to trivia and 
detail, Just like the simple fact of requir- 
ing some sort of vehicle, even a cart, to 
caviT hurt men. 

We’ve learned,' though, and we’re getting 
power. With the next rocket or two we’ll 
have mobilityjj We 11 be usin.r; c' up’e, c ude 
tractors ppweied by electric iiiolois and 
storage batteries. 



Artie 



Assignment 



By' - 
LEE OWEN , 



B arry RANDALL squirmed into a. 

little more comfortable position in the 
instrument-packed cockpit of the jet in- 
terceptor. Some interceptor, he thought 
to himself. -This thing handies more like a 
balloon'. I’d be a sitting duck for a sur- 
prise. ' Tliey shouldn’t have put such big 
wing tanks on her." 

.He glanced over his wing' tip“and, as 
far as the eye could see, there was noth- 
ing but Ai’ctic desolation and waste, a 
blinding white world of ice and snow. He 
knew that was deceptive, ' though, since 
there was lots of pine here below him, but 
heavily blanketed by weighty, recent snow- 
falls. . • . . , 

Barry lit a cigarette and settled back, 
enjoying .the' high-pitched whine of . the 
en.gine.' This wasn't the worst possible 
life, he thought. When he’d drawn the 
Arctic assignment, he’d pictured things a 
lot more p.rimitive than they %vere, but. 
Air Force Field Lookout had all the com- 
forts of home: The chain of bases extend- 
ing across Northern Canada and even 
into the Arctic circle would soon be im- 
pregnable, and Joe’s boys would never 
stand a chance of striking across the Pole. 

These routine flights were boring. Or- 
dinarily he would have had a wing man 
to keep him company, since it was standard 
practice to send out patrols in pairs. That 
way, if one was forced down, the other 
could pinpoint him and call for help. But 
Johnson was out with the flu and the 
Colonel insisted that Barry do it alone. 
Men .were short. Well, Barry thought, I' 
don't anticipate trouble, but I’d feel more 
comfortable with John.oa a few Hundred 
yards to my left. . « 

He .':wung the jot toward the left and 
dropped to two thousand feet. The terrain 
was still flat and snow-coveved and Barry 
knew there was plenty of forest bereath. 
liim; Was he seeing things? He'd have 
•sworn there was .some';hing moving 'down 
there.' 

(continued on page 121) 
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(continued from page^l20) 

By God, there was! Sure-, enough, he 
could clearly see snow tracks, lots of them, 
leading into a dead end which of course 
must be woods. What the devil, did the 
Army have a patrol maneuver out here? 
Barry hastily examined his “orders of the 
day” but there was no mention of military 
activity- at this point. 

He flicked his transmitter switch. .Bet- 
ter call Base Lookout and take no chances. 
They'd straighten him out as to what was 
going on down' there. 

He opened his mouth to speak. Into, the 
throat mike.... The jet suddenly shud- 
'dered like a stricken animal — and Barry 
saw his left wing all but vanish. At the 
same time, white puffs arose round him, 
'and he knew that anti-aircraft had spotted 
- and nailed him perfectly. The transmitter 
was dead, and the jet already was hurling 
Earthward. Barry "loosed his - discoamects 
and pressed the ejector stud. 

Cockpit and seat puffed out with a bang 
-as the explosive charge thi-ew him free. 
One , moment he was seated comfortably in 
' a w'arm jet plane, the next he was cata- 
pulted into the icy air outside. 

The’ wind canned him quite a bit South 
of the point at which he’d been hit. The 
parachute seemed to drop him ever so 
slowly. Barry cursed. At this rate they’d 
spot his landing point and pick him up. 
That- could mean only one thing, Tl^ 
Soviets had put down a base and were 
seci-etly supplying it. He’d stumbled on 
it by accident and they’d carefully . ranged 
him. 'If he'd let ou.t the slightest bleat of 
radio pulses before, they wouldn’t have 
dared to shopt. But with his long silence 
they’d knocked him down in time. They’d 
pick up his" plane or snow-cover it, nab 
him, and it would be just "one more pilot 
‘missing”. 

He hit lightly and rolled. in the pow- 
dered snow. It was a moment’s .work to 
slip out of the parachute shrouds and 
■ make himself free. The forest was heavy 
•pine, snow-buried, and he sfloundered to- 
ward it, knowing' that .he'd- have to- hide. 
For how long, he could only guess. The 
Soviets right now were going to pick him 
up and he knew he^ didn’t stand too much 
of a chance. He was warmly dressed but 
only his strapped-on emergency kit pro- 
vided him with any security. He couldn’t 
survive long without shelter and the So- 
•viets would see that he didn’t get that! 

Fortunately there was enough of . a wind 
to obliterate his tracks as fast as they, 
formed, so that the patrols would really 
have to hunt. Given time, he could have 
found the plane, made a makeshift trans-., 
mitter of some sort and slugged out a' 
warning signal. But the Soviets would be 
on the plane, perhaps by now. • 

Suddenly Barry got an idea. Why not . 



head straight into -the. Soviet camp? He 
was fairly clearly oriented and they’d nev- 
,er expect him to head for their base.. It 
was getting dark and he’d stand a good 
chance of making, it. 

And he did. 

It was only an hour later; he was ex- 
hausted from the flounderiiife and plowing 
through the drifted snow, but he came^ 
upon the lights. Carefully he eased himself 
closer. The huts were crude .and simple 
but perfectly .adequate for the base. Most 
important, he spotted the -radio shaclT in-' 
stantly. He was surprised at the. number 
of vehicles. ' Snow scooters, tracked cars, 
helicopters, stood around in profusion. The- 
hangars for jets, however, he couldn’t 
see. They must be .perfectly camouflaged. 

The radio shack was guarded by a sin- 
gle sentry. Tired and weak as 'fie was, 

- it .was a moment’s work for Barry to 
. sneak up on. him and knock him loose 
from his marbles with a blow of the forty- 
five. The sentry’ dropped and Barry sprint- 
ed for the hut. 

-He glanced through a window, saw a 
lone operator. Without hesitating he went 
through the door and with another blow 
dropped the surprised Russian from his 
seat. 

Radio equipment is universally clear. 
Barry picked, out a frequency he knew 
was constantly monitored and within sec- 
onds he- was in contact with Base Lookout. 
As fast as he could talk he poured out 
' the details of his discovery and his posi- 
tion. 

“...I’m heading back into the woods," 
he concluded, “pick me up after you’ve 
done the job....” _ ' ' 

' The whole affair had taken no more 
than five'minutes. He got out of the shack 
after taking an overcoat and donning it. 
He took the unconscious ' guard’s rifle, 
-actually an automatic job, and 'some sort 
of ' knapsack which must hold some iron 
rations of one kind or another, and -in a 
minute he was back in the woods from 
■which' he’d come. 

He cleared away from the camp, as far 
as he could drive, his exhausted body. 'With 
branches and rubbled underbrush he mah- 
. aged to build a .shelter and a hidden fire. 
The smoke couldn’t be seen at flight and 
he was safe. He’d bet money that the 
patrols would be recalled in short 'order 
just as soon as the radio shack was dis- 
covered. 

It took seven hours. In alternate fits of 
dozing and trying to keep awake, finally 
Barry was fully awakened by the thun- 
dering sound of jet engines overhead' and' 
then the night became brilliant with flares, , 
illuminated like the day. Gunfire began, 
and the battle was closed. 

Barry heaped pine on the .fire in his ' 
cosy shelter and watched the fleeing 
Soviets, . 
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{continued from page IIP) 

By the way, before I. finish, if you hap- 
pen to print this I'd like an sf fan 'to write 
to me and exchange news, views and books. 

Final last words— KKEP ON PRINT- 
ING AS and FA. . 

Don Allen 

^ 3, Arkle Street 

Gateshead. 8 
Co. Durham, England 

NEW READER 

Dear Sirs: 

I am a 20-year-old English'girl and liave 
just read my first FANTASTIC ADVEN- 
TURES. 

I have tried in many bookshops in Eng- 
land (London) but have not been able to 
purchase any back numbers, and am told 
that current issues are very very scarce. 

It seems so unfair that such a good book 
should' be so hard to come by — can’t you 
possibly arrange for more copies for Eng- 
land? 

The book has been a great success to all 
my friends, including ^me in hospital. 

If any of your readers can possibly 
supply us with back or current numbers of 
.this FANTASTIC book, we shall all- be 
more than pleased and will try in- some 
way to repay them either by sending the 
money for the books or sending English 
books- in returh.- 

If there is -a chance, I would -also like 
to write to one or two readers. 

Doreen Izard 
36 Christie Road 
S. Hackney, E.9, London 
England 

ANOTHER FOR BLADE 
Dear Sir: 

I saw in a letter in the December issue 
of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES that FA , 
might fold. Please don’t let it happen. I 
like FA much better than FANTASTIC 
and if one has to fold, let it be FAN- 
TASTIC. 

What ever happened to Alexander Blade? 
He was my favorite author.', 

I am 14 and I wish somebody would 
write me -some- letters. All letters will be 
answered promptly. 

Byron England 
■ .4213 Memphis Street 
El Paso, Texas 

WE TAKE A DARE 

Dear Howard: 

How many letters have you received 
saying !‘I dare you to print this”? (And 
of course they, always see print, as HB is 
' afi^aid to pass up a dare.) This is differ- 
ent. I dare you not only to print the letter, 
but to specifically -answer the 'questions 



put- forth in it. And before I forget; here 
they are: 

1) Why do you refrain from comment- 
ing on letters lately? 

2) When will FA fold, and when will 
if merge with -the new? 

3) When will AS go slick? Or will it? 

4) What was the “big announcement”" 
LES said would be made in the October 
Z-D mags and was never made? (She said 
that in the September FA.) 

5) What happened to that thriller, 
“Master • of , the Universe”? 

Guess I have put my foot, in your mouth 
enough for that. Before ‘I go, however, I - 
will mention that, since Palmer left AS, 
while most of the stories have been pretty 
good, there has been a gradual drop in the 
over-all quality of AS. As a matter of fact, 
the only thing' that saves the Z-D reputa- . 
tion is the new FANTASTIC. (Which, if 
it keeps up for long as it now, wilKhave 
people calling WEIRD TALES the “Poor' 
-Man’s FANTASTIC.) 

Before this goes into Pile 13, I would 
like to tell Ray Thompson he was, wrong. 
Not just “No comment”, but. . .nothing. 

- . And once more, I dare you, Howard 
Browne, to print this letter with specific 
answers to the questions I have set forth 
-herein. 

Val J. Golding 

. . San Francisco. 

Califorhia-^jf 

FINLAY FAN 
Dear Mr, Browne: 

Thanks for the Finlay jIIo_ in the Nov- 
ember issue of FA, even if i’t was put in 
by mistake. Was if? 

The stories in this ish were pretty good • 
Lpick ^Tll Follow You to Hell” as the 
best, It had some real suspense toward the 
end. Usually I don’t like these cop and 
private eye stories In science fiction, but 
this one had a different twist ,to it. “It - 
.Happened Tomorrow” was a stoiry. “When 
Better Budgies Are Built” and “Needle Me 
Not” were -both good, especially the latter 
“The Man Who Could . Not' Die” wasn’t 
bad, but this is an old theme. “Dragon 
Army” was good in spots, but most of it 
was very slow. It said on the cover that 
the .seeds were sown from the sky. Couldn’t 
-find that in the story. 

- NOW! What the hell is going on in the 
letter department? Not quite a page and 
a half,' and only three letters! Is that all 
you get? If -you -like I could knock out 
-five or six dozen a month for you. Look at 
any of the Thrilling mags or OW. There 
.is some very interesting reading to be' 
found in the letter columns of these mags, 
and always a few chuckles. The letters 
might take up the room of an, article or 
two, but from the economic point of view ' 
they -are cheaper. FA seems to be getting 
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a better variety of stories lately, and the 
cover and artwork are* looking up too. So . 
how about- it, Howard, have' a little more 
on the reader’s page. 

Thanks for publishing my iettter in ' 
AMAZING. 

Harry Calhek 
I 516 "West Mary Street 

Fort William, Ontario, Canada 

ALL ABOUT CYRUS PIMPLEHEAD 
Dear LES: 

Out of the depths of space came the 
flying d;scs of the invader. Rapidly they 
fanned out ' in formation, and flew over 
the face of the earth. Invisible foi*ce beams 
radiated from, the narrow ports of the discs 
and whej-e those beams touched, nothing 
remained. The planes, the anti-a-ircraft 
guns, and ail the armaments of earth, were 
powerless against these aggressors. They 
landed, and the hordes of men, who were 
not men, poured out over the Capitol, 
grounds, of all 'the nations of the world. 
Viihin twenty-fouv- hours the world of men 
belonged to the invader. The men them'- 
solvea' became their slaves and the' wom- 
en their 'concubines. ^ 

'in a small town, the village idiot, Cyrus 
Pimplehead, -became the saviour of ma'n- 
kincl. Behind a house whei'e lived Professor 
Antibody and his beautiful daughter, he- 
found a discarded .bit of silver wire and 
some flakes of crystal. Now Cyrus spent 
lo.s of time behind the Professor’s .house, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the ' lovely 
Torsette 'Antibody, the Professor’s daugh- 
ter. He, as well- as all the young men of 
the town,' was in love with her. Her long 
black hair hung down her back in silken 
.ebony ti-esses. Her., eyes were the deepest 

■ night, her skin the envy of every woman 
wi'.o saw her. Her curves defied descrip- 
tion. Ken panted and their hearts went' 
“boinnnnnnnng!” whenever she passed. 

. CyiTJs was not as simple as be seemed, 
but by acting so he was able to learn maijy 
things and could, watch Torsette with im- 
punity. ' . . 

Fooling with the wire and crystals 
caused a field of ‘■co.uiitcrmittent rays to 
be developed which acted on his plasta 

■ medial intelligentia”, thus creating! a su- 
perman who bulged at the muscles, and 
whose -brain worked at lightning speed 
and was twice the- greatness of a super 
genius. 

One' of the invaders saw Torsette and 
captured her for the head knocker, who 
would elevate h.im in r-ank for bringing 
such a delectable dish, •' 

Cyrus was mad, and gathering a few 
friends, dosed them with the crystal rays 
' and, using these. men as a nucleus in the 
•larger cities of the world, Cyrus and his 
men formed an army of supermen and be- 
gan the systematic destruction of the 
aliens. , - 



During the time Cyrus was busy, Tor- 
sette virtuously fought to retain her vir- 
ginity. A spy from - Cyrus ' gave her the 
knowledge that Cyjrus loved her and would 
soon rescue her from, the villains of outer 
. space. Heartened ' by this, she used her 
w.dmanly wiles and know-how to keep her- 
self pure for Cyrus. 

The bigwig, impatienf at the delay^ 
forced himself upon Torsette. Stripping the 
thin material she was draped in, he hun- 
grily • set about claiming Torsette. 
“CRASH!” The door splintered. Lo and 
behold; there stood Cyrus in all his splen- 
dor of newfound brain anl muscle. Grab- 
bing the hotshot by the throat, he began 
to throttle' him. He modestly clad the now 
nude Torsette in his cloak, and, holding her 
close, planted a kiss upon her rosebud lips, - 
and panted for the promise of things to - 
come from that torrid smooch. 

-finis- 

■Woujd'you pay me a word for that' 
drivel, Les, even if I dressed it up- with a 
few fancy scenes .of debauchery and blood-- 
shedM have been an avid reader of FAN- 
TASTIC ADVENTURES, and AMAZING 
STORIES, since 1939, but, brother, the 
December issue of FA has made me ask 
am, I reading romance or science fiction. 

I also have the December AS, but I fear • 
to crack the cover, for I may be as dis- 
appointed as r was in FA. 

Is Science Fiction, such old hat that 
writers have to turn to sex and trickery 
to make circulation quotas? Remember pa- 
per-backed shoot-em-ups? The drawling hero 
conciuered a passel of bad ’uns, then rode 
a%yay into the sunset and never sullied tho 
heroine’s lips. They are on the road to ob- 
livion. They added sex, but did it make 
the story different?. The old - old harps 
wei'e strummed again, but one hand of the 
hero held the heroine behind him . while fie. 
blew the noggins off the badmen, and, in- 
stead of riding off to freedom, the poor 
hero became a ball and chain worshipper 
in a cozy shack with gingham curtains.' 
Plausible? Please make my stories so and 
you will have my undying thanks, for I 
am addicted, to FANTASTIC ADVEN- 
TURES and do not want , to change. So 
long, and do not let my bombast upset 
you too much, for I knout you have thou- 
sands of other readers to please and, if 
,_they prefer science fiction that way, then 
I and others must take it so, or change our 
tastes. 

S. D. Nicholson, Jr. 

Gil North 54th Street 

Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 

•P.S. I have a pile of different sf publica- 
tions that I have gathered since March, 
and would like to either give away or 
trade. Will some reader that is close to 
my address contact me and take them off 
my hands? 
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“TINY TIM’’ 

COMES THROUGH 



Sif Sandi^ Wilhui 

H OW TIMOTHY BLANE became com- 
munications officer of the Patrol 
cruiser Nemider was a mystery' to every- 
one. That he -was a competant technician . 
of coia-se had something to .'do with it, 
-but. as for every other • cj'uality demanded 
by the Patror-^he 'lacked. ’them- ' all. He 
. was tall and ..gangling, -carrot-thalched, a 
caricature ■ of the tob-rapidly-bloomed ado- 
lescent, -and .: it' was inevitable that he 
.should become -“Tiny-'-Tira” at -once — and' 
not too - much effort was made to conceal 
that name' behind his back. 

He had a penchant, for secretiveness, it 
seemed, probably more shyness than any- 
thing, for his relations with his fellow 
officers were fleeting, casual, and con- 
fined strictly to duty. The bull sessions in 
the mess weren!t for him, and when he' 
wasn’t on duty, in Comshack; he. was in his 
tiny cubicle with projector or book. An 
omnivorous reader and student, his nose 
was forever -buried in technical^treatises of 
one kind' or another, m.ostly heavily math- 
ematical. 

Poi-tside, he was never seen roistering 
with the gang— ^riot that he might not' have, 
but simply because his personality seemed 
so negative that, his shipmates were rarely 
aware of his existence. Captain Brenstrom 
observed privately - “that there must have 
been a shortage of Com- officers the day 
ho was ■ commissioned”, but the Captain 
never had any occasion to criticize Tiny 
Tim’s work. 

In short, Tiny Tim was everything that 
a Patrol officer ordinarily isn’t. 

, He was, however, everything that an 
officer should be with tools and syriibols, 
and consequently he was an asset. Bren- 
strom didn’t carry free-loaders — he shot 
more than' one .right back 'to Base faster 
than he’d 'arrived aboard. . . 

The Necinder was on conventional 
Titanian greater planets orbital when the 
message ■ was"- brought into mess by the 
assistant . Com officer. Brenstrom read it 
aloud : ' , ■ 

“N’e ander. . .a.eknowledge ' and act. . . 
O.N.747773 . . . passenger s h i Clairault, 
forty aboard down on Saturn .. .coordin- 
ate.s below. .. last pulse call received 2440 
SST...” 

Brenstrom. glanced around at his silent 
officers. • ■ 

“Well,” he said finally, “we’ve got to 
do something- •3ug.r,::stions'i” 

“I suggest taking down a radar rescue 



boat,’-’ Tiny Tim’s voice broke the' silence. 
“I’d put everything on search with a good 
chance of finding them. If they’re not 
locked in methane I’d jam the boat full. 
There’d be room enough for a sardine pack 
if the extra accummulators were torn out 
of the number two boat, the . biggest.” 

“I see,” Captain Brenstrom said. “Thank 
you. I’m glad we have a thinking officer,” 
he added a bit. sarcastically. 

“Attention, gentlemen,” he said. “This 
•has' to be a one-man proposition. What 
can two- or three .do better than one? In 
addition, I don't -propose to pour half my 
crew into the planet. You know Regula- 
tions.” 

'Tiny Tim took the..numbe'r two boat a, 
half hour later after everything loose had 
been torn - from 'the cabin. -Radar w'as 
checked and he- blasted immediately^-Sat- 
•urnwards. . : 

• The automatic pulser aboard the 
Clairault would put. out a strong pulse as 
long as power held but, althoug'h .if would 
be sadly 'enfeebled by the energy-absorbing 
atmosphere of “icy-hell”, as Saturn was 
commonly known among spacemen. ' Tiny 
Tim’s' job would be to cruise around, avoid- 
ing the freeze waves and hoping to catch 
a feeble beat of the pulser in his direction- 
finding equipment. Once he picked up a 
pulse lie could ride the beam- down and 
thus Ideate the ship. ^ 

*He fought the number t'wo boat through 
like a racer.' It is impossible to conceive 
of the almost living enmity of Saturnian 
depths. The boat was tossed and battered 
like a chip on a fogged ocean.j_Its immense 
power was nothing before the' tremendous 
blasts of four-hundred-mile-an-hour winds 
carrying solids chunks of carbon dioxide. 

Tiny Tim fought it' though, He played 
the control console like a master organist 
and his fingers and. feet were in motion 
.constantly correcting here, blasting there. 
His eyes remained glued to the screens, 
his ears tuned to the speaker^ 

For eleven hours, without respite, with- 
out pause, he struggled in that Saturnian 
ice-hell, with power -beyond human endur- 
ai\ce it seemed, and then he caught it. 
Theoretically he’d had the coordinates of 
the downed ship, but dispersion- and dif- 
fraction had so warped the radio waves 
that the ship actually was two hundred 
kilometer's from the. supposed position; 
Tiny Tim found it and locked to it. 

Cooly he brought the terrified passen- 
gers and crew aboard, jammed them lit- 
erally like sardines in the tiny number 
two boat and started to bring the craft 
outs- 
it was another four-hour fight to rise 
above the incredible ferocity of the blast- 
ing-gusts of liquid air and methane, the 
reverberating blows of solidified gasses. 
Tiny 'Tim did it. . 

X He’s still Com officer aboard the Ne««- 
der, and it isn’t surprising that he’s -the 
most popular man aboard! 
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I F YOU’D believe the Sunday supple- 
ments or the- video flashes, you’d think 
space travel was the most dangerous thing 
conceivable. Every now and then — as now 
—the editors will drag out some hoary 
old chestnut, polish it off, and present _ it 
as “the danger of the .year”. Lately, since, 
the Martian-colonies run has been put on 
a regular basis with the -building of the 
TeUus, the sob-sisters have been moaning 
- about the inherent dangers , of rneteors 
"’Vwhich are certain to' hole the ship at 
some time or another”. 

Balony! , • j • 

My name is Charles Jackson and, in 
addition to being Exec , on the Tellus {I 
was with her from -the day they laid her 
first plate on the Satellite Station), Im 
so-called “damage control officer". Going 
to Phobos or Deimos, the Martian satellites 
whicli serve as space stations for the Red 
Planet, is as simple and non-dangerous a 
trip as going to the corner grocery store. 
Take a look at our last trip and you 11 see 
what I mean. , . 

So far the Tellua has made seven round 
trips— and in all that time no real danger 
Has been encountered, either when in flight 
or when landing. As for meteors— well, we 
were holed, and we’re still alive to tell 
about it. We’l be holed again, Im sure, 
end we’ll- live through that, tool 

The Tellus is really ' not much to look 
at in terms of “sleek, stream-lined, glis- 
’ tening rockets” but, looked at through the 
• eye of a technicia'n, it’s an engineering 
miracle. And of course every nut and bolt, 
every sheet of metal and every instru- 
ment, was brought up from Earth on the 
. shuttle .rockets and assembled near the 
Space Station. , ^ . j -j 

The Tellus is a cylinder four hundred 
feet long. The last one hundred feet of 
this ship have not been seen by men since 
it was built save through the video,, eyes, 
internally,' for of course it’s here that the 
atomic, pile » is located. Ahy repairs— if 
they ever must be made — must be effected 
by remote robotic control. The rear end 
of' the Tellus is forever forbidden to hu- 
man beings. However, the atomic pne is 
basically so simple, and was constructed 
with such a large safety factor, that it 
is anticipated that the engines will never 
need repair. Feed anything to them and 
they vaporize and eject the stuff m a gas 
which provides the thrust. -The thrust ex- 
i^c0ntinued on page . 126 ) 
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haust, . however, is viinilently radioactive 
and that, of course, . is another reason — 
besides the huge bulk of the shij) — for the 
Tellua' neyer landing either on Earth or 
oh Mars.. 

The Terran shuttle rockets bring the 
stuff up to the'space station from .which 
it’s loaded aboard the Tellus. We bring it 
to Deimos usually, although' we can un- 
load at Phobos, which has a small station 
besides the radio beacon, /where 'shuttle 
rockets bring it down to the Martian sur- 
face. And, since the colonies are flourish- 
ing, lots of stuff goes Marsward. 

It’s a fifty-day trip 'to Deimos and after 
you’ve made it a few times even the most 
starry-eyed idealist begins to think of.it 
as boring. There are only eight of • us 
aboard, biit that’s more than enough to 
handle the routines . of computing, opera- 
tion, control, etc. Most of the time we 
spend either reading, watching the. canned 
entertainment,, sitting in on the .perpetual 
poker game that exists in the messroom, 
or studying. That last is 'good too. If space 
travel always requires such great amounts 
of time, study will be the main occupation 
of spacemen and, at the rate they’re going, 
most crew members will be Ph.D.’s before 
they’re much older! Ever since Jack 
Leonard took his Master’s in radio en- 
gineering for which .most of the studying 
had- been done aboard the Tellus,- it’s been 
a standing gag that the ship is really a 
flying - university. • • ■ 



I was In Control with Barry -(C.O.), 
He was making a routine navigational 
"compute” and taking , radio bearings on 
the pulse transmitter; He made the minor 
corrections necessary and- we were on 
course. 

"Air all right?” he asked. 

I glanced toward the differential pres- 
sux'e indicator. 

“Hey, Skipper, lookl” I said loudly. The 
needle on the gauge was dropping quick- 
ly, then abruptly it stopped and slowly 
started to rise. The drop was, small enough 
not to cause any physical discomfort,, but 
it was sort of eerie' to watch the needle, 
since you knew it meant air was going 
too! 

Bariy grinned. "We’ve ' beeh holed, 
Charlie,” he said. “Evidently be a big one 
this time. You better get 'to work.”- He 
glanced at the compartment panel. “Num- 
ber Four bulkhead’s sealed,” he said in- 
dicating the red light. "At least you know 
where it .is.”- 

I went midships and got on a space 
suit. Through 'a connection to the sealed 
chamber I -ran a Helium line which let a 
.little gas leak into, the room whose, air 
had vanished through the hole caused by 
the meteor. No .one was in' Number Four, 
of course. The leaking Helium would pass 
through the hole, wherever it was,- and 
-I’d go out and find' it with -an ionic leak 
• detector. * ■ 
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I.went through the lock and circled the 
hull, keeping my eyes on the gauge of the 
leak detector. It took a little while — there’s 
lots of air to even one bulkhead section 
of the Tellus — but eventually I found it. 

The leak was no bigger than a pencil 
in diameter. Plugging it was simple, of 
course. I selected a plastic plug and ce- 
ment, filled it in and markeij it with red 
paint. Back at the Lunar., space station 
they’d weld it shut, though ,to all intents 
and purposes this patch was good enough' 
forever. 

Back in the ship, they opened the^^bulk- 
head door and put up the pressured The 
ship was as good as new. 

“Charlie,” Barry said, "I wonder if you 
realize what a rarity this is? This is the 
first time we’ve ever been holed by any- 
thing that- big’ — if you want to' call a pea- 
sized meteor big.”- ■ ' ’ ; 

"I Icnow;” I said, "we’ie pitted with 
enough dust, but this is big by meteoric 
standards All we have to worry about is 
something the size of a football or a bush- 
el basket, smashing into us.” 

“'We won’t, worry .about that,” Barry 
acknowledged, "because we won’t have 
time. With the kinetic energy, that a me- 
teor, that size would have. I’m afraid the 
Tellus would be' vaporized — or , at least 
pretty badly smashed. The probability of 
{contmmd on page 129) 
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(cont’d from inside cover) 
came east to attend Cornell University, 
did graduate work in anthropology at 
Columbia, and decided that New York 
would be ^ny home ever after; I live in 
a large cluttered ^artment overlook-, 
ing the East River. For years I’ve been 
meaning to do an ambitious decorating 
job on it, but I’ve been so preoccupied 
creating make-believe apartments for 
make-believe people in plays that there 
just hasn’t been time. Now and again 
I tell mys'elf that next week I’ll paint 
the walls black and buy some white 
carpets and go on from there, but 
something always comes up to prevent 
that. ’ • 

My reading tastes are varied and 
no doubt inconsistent. A ' boyhood 
predilection for westerns is responsible 
for my writing them in adult life, and 
early interests in astronomy and adven- 
ture thrillers combined to turn me into 
a science-fiction addict. Candide is my 
favorite French novel, Thackeray my^ 
favorite Engli.sh author, Horace my. 
favorite poet of all place and time. 
I think Havelock -Ellis is more in- 
teresting than Kinsey, Spinoza, much 
meatier than James, and Franz Kafka 
superior to James Joyce. And I have 
lengthy dissertations at the tip of 
•my tongue to support .my preferences, 
i am a very pedantic fellow. 

From, the point of view of accom- 
plishment, I ain a musical dolt. I do 
not play or sing anything.' But I can 
follow the score of a symphony, un- 
derstand the French or German or 
Italian libretto of 'an opera, and lis- 
ten correctly to a fugue. I like Bach 
and Beethoven better than all other 
composers, but think the “Grand Can- 
yon Suite” is a gem. Some days I like 
to listen to Toscanini and some days 
I prefer to tune in “The Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street”. 

I am a very paradoxical fellow. 

My favorite play is Shaw’s Man 
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and Superman, but a long-standing love 
for the theater makes me a sucker for 
any production, from an up-to-date 
version of Antigone to an unabashed 
variety review. I am tflso known as 
(the word gives, me the chills) a balle- 
tomane. Here I prefer Nora Kaye’s 
dancing of the -Fall River Legend” 
to a Ballet Russe approach to ‘'Swan 
Lake”. It is impossible for me to 
watch fine ballet without ..wishing I 
were onstage taking 'the leaps— and^ 
the bows. 

I like to collect coins and stamps 
and playbills and Toby jugs. Also old 
Wedgwood (not the neo-classical Ca- 
nadian kind) and good Sheffield. And 
an occasional Picasso and Braque and 
Klee^ 

Zoos have always fascinated me, al- 
though I’ve precious little time to de- 
vote to poking peanuts into the trunks- 
of ' elephants, and circuses appeal even 
more. The Museurh of Natural His- 
tory in New York was at one time my 
second home, and I like the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the Museum 
of Modern Art almost as well. 
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how you may contact other.s of timllar Intcresta. .add to your col- 
lection, c.rchange your cltipllcales etc. Ideas. AS. F.O. Box 7, 
• MassapcQua. N. T. ' • ' 



SEU. tinironns A supplies. Dig proflte. Write: Book-Fast, 
Dept. ZD. Roanoke. 'Ya. 



WINTER In rioridsl Work In Mlamll Uiny Jobs now open. 
List Si. Box 33. Tamlsml Station. Miami. 



YOUB Questions aaewered. California, Bollywood. Pacino Coost) 
Business, lidiiking. Research.' fiocial : any suhircU Quick action, 
'rompleta details giwrantced. Write: Dougherty's Research Berrlce, 
Box S3-F. Van Ntiy’s calif. 



eCIENTJFlCTION weird, fintaaile: books, masaxlnea. Werewolf 
Uooksbop. Shannon Bd. R<p. 2. Box 80. Veroni. Pa. 



"IHTEBESTINQ KlaUa."— 2Se will keep yous'mtU box lull three 
Riunchs. Bents, Jr.. Desk H-62, Chacawa. Miss. 



start a Venetian Rllnd Oeundry. Profit opportimliy for lifetime 
business. New machine method. Free RooUet on requett- L. A. 
Co.. 443 N. Seneca. Wleblu 22. .Kans. 



ADDRESS envelopes! We pay cashi Outfit, 25cl Hltsch. Spring 
V'alley, 6, N. Y. 



RVXEIVB .big mall. Tour na~me listed Itee. Box E-103, Balnon, 
Idaho. • 



I think foreign dishes are infin- 
itely superior to good, plain American 
cooking and would rather consume a 
casserole of curry than a cut of coco- 
nut custard any time. Cooking is an- 
other of my hobbies — I enjoy rustling 
up dinners for my friends, and flatter 
myself that I’m rather good at it. 

In sum, there’s .only one. thing I 
don’t like — talking about myself. 

. The thing I like best is writing about 
other people. I think I’ve gotten more 
pleasure out of writing my stories than 
anyone could possibly have gotten 
reading them. I know that leaves me 
wide open to a clever comeback, but 
the pleasure of writing, is something 1 
look' forward to, and I hope to do bet- 
ter work as time goes on. , 
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VOYAGE INTO DANGER 



its- liappening is so ridiculously' low that 
we don't eve)i have' to think about it.” 

And ’that’s ail.- there was to it. J^is me- 
taoi's go, tJie pea-sized' baby which had us 
actually was qiiiie large and it was a rare 
event to be scriick'by such a thing. Most 
of t!ie debris that the Tellus sweeps up in 
flight is incredibly small, of the order of 
dujt-sized particles which expend their 
e.iergy against the ship’s hull, and which 
le.ave it 'with a sort of slightly pitted ap- 
pearance. But they .-constitute no danger 
at -all. ■ 

The chances of a ship’s -being struck by 
a r.ieceor are as:ronomically small — that 
is, by a meteor capable of damaging the 
vssseJ. But of course ' seme day it will 
probably happen- and thereTl' be shrieks 
and crie's of “danger” down ..on Earth 
that’ll echo all the way to Mars. Natural- 
ly spacemen will ignore the cries. After 
all it doesn’t take much nerve to learn, 
to live with a danger whose, chances are 
msasuved in terms of hundreds of mil- 
lions!- 




Famous Hub Checks, Non- > 

Duplicate, Square Edge, Heavi- 
est Game Check. Cut and Stack \ 

AccufatcIy.;Supplied in any color. 

FRSe CATALOG Exposer The Open Book, 

• Scaled Book. Scientific Betting, Master Key System, 
How to Control Fair Dice, Runup System. Plastic 
.<«.< MI • >« II i-i If Playing Cards for 

“The Old Reliable” ciub Use. 

K. C. CARD COip 807 S. \Vabash, Chicago 5 

- I Ivisj pocKii Sin) 

V.«.»OOEI5 

B OIPI. F7. aox 14738 

' ’ Q CIAUBRON STATION 

C.O.O.M tOs ANGIIIS 18. CAU7. 

TREASURE MAP OF U. S. 




. Tycoon Of The 
o 
By 



Future 



i;?.n!foSS»S'S8S5?oVsi'?, 



<<i?jrins. ReautlCully i: 



o«p»- 2 P- o. Sox 25 

W BW B HHI Sto. 5, Clnctnnati, OMo 



■ WAYNE DELANO 

N obody could -accuse J.E. of not being 
modern. In an age when the first 
Lunar rocket liad beenlsenL,. J.B. had con- 
tributed a million and a half dollars to its 
construction. He’d hacked a half dozen sun- 
power plants in Arizona, he was already 
'getting interested in- private ■ a lomics; if 
it was new and automatic, J. B. 'was for 
it. He was dynamic and ruthless, a gi- 
gantje industrial tycoon 'whose, activities 
fitted beautifully into an age which wor- 
shipped the machine. 

J. B. directed activities of his sprawling 
empire from a huge glass and steel pile 
on the Hud.'Jon. In this large bujlding v.'ere 
concentrated the o'ffice facilities so nec- 
cssary__,to, handle flic mountains of paper- 
work entailed by industrial holdings as 
big as sums foreign governments in their 
operations. 

Consequently, when Computers, Ltd.,’ of- 
fered to survey his clerical set-up and 
to. cut its staffing to one-'one hundredth 
of the present force by- using automatic 
computing machines and digital memory 
banks, J. B. snatched at the opportunity. 
He let tl;e experts come in, a hundred of 
them, examine his clerical lay-oxtt, and 
then go out and build the machines. 

J. B. would drop into his office occa- 
sionally. 

“■VS'ell, boy,’' he’d boom in his clever, 
poor-boy-who-made^good-mariner, “ImperN 
al Chemicals- aim to duplicate the Texas 




OW.N a Business 



i 



.tr cmploysd. inart pari ILioa. Alert dealers can 
cro.ss $3 iiourly prufil on oirn serrice plii.s $3 
orf I3ACE serricemnn. Clean, rerlra. moUiproot 
n-fs Sc upholstery on lOCallnn. No iliop need* 
eel Serrtces natlonnlly adeertlsed. Bepeet niis- 
tomers. Easy loy learn. Quickly asteljllshed. 
Kasy terms- Send today for FREE booklet. 
No oblicallon. 

uraclaa'n Bldg., OeeNleld, III. 



PURaCkSAN .CO. 




MEXICO! 



Lefteri remaileet from the Republic of Mexico! Three for )t. 
Airmail, add -lOc per leiter. Do not place U. S.-potfaqe on 
letters to be remailed. Stamps of Mexico will be used. 



910-V MARION 



I L M E'R 

PHARR, .TEXAS 



KIND MPN LIK£t 
THE GIRLS LIKE »T TOO ! ! 

. (VEST POCKET'SIZE) 
They are loaded with rare car* 
toons. Full of Fun and Humori. 
30 DfFKREMT booklets sent foe 

91 in plain wrapper. No C.O.D. 

BULCO, D#pt. 375 B«»382-K.,O.F.O»N.Y,C.e 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



How to Build Your Body 
without Exercise! 

New booklet reveals tested secrets of body building. 

No apparatus or weights. Com- 
pletely safe, proven riiethod. 
Results guaranteed. Sand only 
$2.00 * booklet. 

*Callf. residents- add Sfo tax. 

LACY INSTITUTE 
Box 51 OZ 

Whifiier. Californio 



CASH FROM YOUR HOBBY! 

Yes, earn cash from ANY HOBBY OR SKILL. 
My folio of complete Instructions tells how. 
Only $1.00. Send to Chaster H. Garlanger, 
1019. Pearl St., St.'Ooseph,’ Mich. 

ASK FOR HOBBY FOLIO. 




HYPNOTISM 

Learn toj.appty this' tremendous POWER. Develop will- 
power, setf-contidenci, self-control. ANYONE can master 
this exciting, profitable profession in short time by train- 
ing at home, with GUARANTEED RESULTS. DON'T DE- 
LAY... Write to America's oldest Hypnotic school for 
free information now-today! 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED HYPNOLOGY 
Dept. 162. 120 Central Pork Sa., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 



DID Y 0 U K NOW 

thit Klne-DaTld started il.— the ancients bellered ttie Devil played 
It. — It .was considered wilcliciaft for cenuirtes.— and tliat loday. 
-this slmole Instrument irtiicb producea the most beautiful liarmonie 
music u'iUiout human aid. will amaiio and nystlfy evenonef No 
eloclrtcsl. iBOvIne, or cosily parts,- -just set instrument down and 
It. will be .ployed foicrer by uoLeen hands. Harr. unWiue.— your 
friends Iwve never -seen ono. fiend t-SD for complete history and 
construction details. 

VICTORIA Price HItl Sta; G, Cincinnati, Ohio 




BOOKLETS 

The kind grown ups like. Each one of these booklets ft 
POCKET SIZE, also contains 8 ILLUSTRATIONS, and Is 
full of , fun and entertainment. 12 of these booklets,. ALL 
DIFFERENT, shipped prepaid In a sealed wraoper upon 
receipt of GI.OO. or 24 BOOKLETS, ALL DIFFERENT, 
shipped preptid for $2, cash or money order. Ne orders' 
sent C.O.D. PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS Mall U: 

TREASURE NOVELTY CO.. P«pK 26 -s 
t AHea M. N«W Z«rtl R. N. T. 




plant. Think we oughtta -give ’em the go 
ahead, Wesley?” 

Or: “Just ^t priority on a.Mark-XII 
filer. They’ll put i.t in tomorrow. . .no more 
o’ that damned record-loser, eh, .boy.?”.'- 
.r J. B. was happy and Wesley Johnson 
became less happy - in proportion to the in- 
creasing mechanization. .Once he ventured 
to speak to J. B. about the “soullessness” 
— ^he called it that with an .embarrassed 
grin — of the -whole organization. J. B. 
didn't understand what he was talking 
about and Wesley didn’t pursue it further. 

Matters went on for a few months per- 
fectly normally. Wesley's work' had by 
now . degenei'ated into little more than actr • 
ing as an office boy. He sat in his office, 
»read reports, submitted them to J. B., oc- 
casionally watched the computer™ techni- 
cians do their maintainence — “replace 
6JL8’s in memory bank K-48 every hundred 
hours of operation as indicated on recorder 
F-42” — and he was unhappy. 

Carl Olson of maintainence saw it fi- 
nally happen. ' 

He was on duty, watching the time-me- 
ters of the input unit, a panelled, mazed 
confusion of tubes and wiring, essentially 
the directive brain of the first-floor com- 
puters, when Wesley Johnson came in. It 
was about ten o’clock at night. \ 

As Carl Olson told it, Johnson came in 
without speaking. This struck Olson as a 
bit-* odd because normally ' Johnson was 
quite friendly.. Johnson stood in front of 
the director unit for almost ah hour and 
. a half. Several times Olson tried to strike 
up a conversation, even going so far as. 
to ask if Johnson were sick. The executive 
said nothin'g, mei'ely .continued to stare 
at the input director^ 

Olson didn’t .see Wesley actually throw 
the grenade — it must have been that — but' 
while his back was turned, he heard a 
tremendous explosion. He whirled — and 
found himself staring at a completely 
mangled, hopelessly battered input direc- 
tor. Johnson was still standing, observing 
the now-wrecked machine, and there was 
a little smile on his face. It was a miracle 
that he had not been hit by a flying piece 
of metal or glass.' 

Johnson was well taken care . of and J. B. 
pressed ho charges. Johnson is in a “rest 
home” and appears to'be doing quite well. 

; Very ohen he launches into impromptu, 
intelligent lectures on computing mecha- 
nisms, but invariably he finishes his re- 
marks with one special one: “Computers 
have no souls”. When asked to amplify 
this thesis, Johnson just ''shakes his head 
and smiles as if to say, “You won’t un- 
dei'Stand -anyway.” 

Meanwhile J. B. is going in for bigger 
and better mechanization, and there's a 
standard gag at the Union League Club to 
the -effect that he’ll eventually get a com- 
puter to replace himself I 
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NOW —Whether You’re a Beginner or on Expert Mechanic 
—You Con “Breeze Through” ANY AUTO REPAIR JOB! 

I MOfOR^S BRAND-NEW AUTO REPAIR MANUAL Shows 
You HOW— With 2400 PICTURES AND SIMPLE 
STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS. 



COVERS EVERY JOB ON EVERY CAR BUILT FROM 1935 

y: 



I easy as A-B-C to do 
^ any- “fis-it” job on any car 
whether it’s a simple carburetor 
adjustment. or a complete overhaul. 
Just look up the job in the index of 
MOTOR’S New AUTO REPAIR 
MANUAL. Turn to pages cover- 
ing job. Follow the clear, illus- 
trated step-by-step instructions. 
Presto— the job is donel 

No guesswork! MO- 
TOR'S Manual takes 
nothing for granted. 

Tells you where to start. 

What tools to use. Then 
it leads you easily and 
quickly through the en- 
tire operation! 

OmTWO THOUSAND PUtoff si So Com- 
plate. So Simple, Tea CAN'T Ge Wrong! 

NEW REVISED 1952 Edition, 
covers everything you need to 
know to repair 851 car models. 
780 giant pages, 2400 “This-Is- 
How” pictures. Over 200 “Quick- 
Check” charts— more than 88,000 
essential repair specifications. Over 
225,000 service and repair facts. 
Instructions and pictures are so 
clear you can't go wrong! 

Even a green beginner mechanic 
can do a good job with this giant 
manual before him. And if you’re 
a top-notch mechanic, you’ll find 



S. Army and Navy! No wonder 



short-cuts that will amaze you. No 
wonder this guide is used by the 
U. S. ■ - - . - 

it the 



Same FRCO Offer On 
MOrOit’S Truck and 


Now ^The*" e*dU^ors***of 
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— r. eminentmen of the 

■ ■, ancient world as Socrates,. Pericles and-, Alexander the 
Great have been deluded- and cast under the speil of 
- witchcraft — or did the oracles whom they consulted 
actually possess a mysterious faculty offorfsigHt? That the. ' 
•human mind can truly exert an injiuence over, things and 
'conditioris'-ocas not a credulous belief of the ancients, but a 
^ known and demonstrable feet to them. That there exists 
' a.wealth df infinite knowledge just beyond the border 
' . of our daily thoughts, which can be aroused^ and com- 
manded.at will, was not a fanfesy of these sages of an- 
tiquity, but a dependable aid to' which they turned in 
■ time of need. 

It is time you realized-that the rites, rituals and pfac- 
, tices of the ancients were 'npt superstitions, but supter- 
fuges to conceal the marvelous workings of natural law 
from those who would have misused them. Telepathy, 
projection of .thought, the materializing of ideas into 
helpful realities, areno longer thought byintelligent per- 
'sons to be impossible practices, but instead, demarntrabk 
sciences, by which a greater life ofhappiness'may b'e.had. 

One of America’s foremost psychologists and uni.^ ' 
versi'ty instructors, says of his experinients with thought, 
transference and the powers' of'mind— "The -successes 
.were much too numerous to be merely lucky hits and • 
•one can see no way for guessing.^to have accounted'fo* 
the results/’ Have you 'that open-minded amtude of 
today which -watrants a. clear, positive revelation of the 



intolerance and bigotry have sup* 
pressed for years? Advance with the times; learn the truth • 
about your inherited powers. • 

het this free book explain 

The Rosicrudans (NOT a religious.organjzation) have 
been leaders in introducing the ancient wisdom of men- . 
tal phenomena. Established chrougKbut'?the.worId for 
centuries, they have for ages expounded' these truths to 
those thinking men and women who sought to make 
the utmost of their natural feculties. Use the coupon * 
below-avail yourself of a pleasing book of interesting 
information which explains how you may acquire this. 
most unusual znd helpful knowledge. ' 

me 1.0SICRUGIANS ' ■ 

{ A M O R C ) ‘ 

p==== USE THIS COUPON ~ ’ ' i 

Saibe:O.K.Bi 

"Tlie Rosicmcians, AMORC > • ’t 

San Jose, California '■ .'SI 

I am sincerely interested in fenoseing mote about this ' • " 
unseen, vital power which can be used in acquiring the •' ' 

fullness and happiness of life. Please send me without ' "c 

cost, the book, “THE MASTERY OP UFE,” which tells 

me how to receive this information. • . 

■ Name - : 

Address . S,*,* 
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